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Mztsonorooiear Diary for Augist, 1610. By Dr. Pore, Bristol. 


Mo. 


i Z WEATHER. 


ae 
me : 


64 68 | 2914 | cloudy at times, some vesy light rain 
59 70 29-16 morning very foggy, cloudy at times, some raik 
64 70 99-17 | cloudy at times, some showers, windy 
62 63 29-11 mostly cloudy, heavy showers 
61 68 29-11 mostly cloudy, some rain 
61 68 | 29-13 } mostly cloudy, frequent rain 
64 65 29-41 cloudy, frequent rap 
62 68 a ypostly cloudy 
61 68 29-14 morming mostly elear, afternoan cloudy 
65 68 29-16 mostly clear, evening cloudy, some light raim, windy 
55 64 29-1) cloudy, very showery, tempestuous wind 
62 65 29-15 cloudy, some light showers, windy 
- 62 65 29-1) cloudy, windy, some rain 
59 64 29-14 almest constant rain 
62 64 29-10 mostly cloudy, frequent showers, some thunder 
58 64 29-1} ingstly cloudy, some light rato 
57 64 R9-15 cloudy ap times 
60 63 4} e t clear ‘ 
63 73 0-1 cloudy at times, some light rain 
ww 60 66 30- $ dart 
59 68 30- mostly clear 


M. 8 b 
G, heat 
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SSIFSS SETS owsave owe | Days 


2 

* 62 74 30- } clear im general 
23 60 71 29-19 clear 

94 61 77 29-19 ditto 

25 64 73 29-19 scattered clouds 


96 64 72 29-19 very cloudy at times 

oT 59 70 30- 0 cloudy at times 

98 57 69 30- 4 mostly clear 

99 65 76 31-1 mostly cloudy 

30 64 76 29.18 cloudy at times, evening lightning 
31 | 65 77 1 99-16 $ ditto, ditto. 

The average degrecs of Temperature as noted at 8 o'clock in the morning, are 61 
90-100ths; those of the corresponding month in the year 1809, were 61 44-100ths ; in 
1908, 63 17-100the; in 1807, 63 52-100ths ; im 1506, 62 22-100ths; in 1805, 65 
33-100ths; and in $804, 60 33-100ths. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month is equal to 2 inches 66-100ths ; that of the 
cor-esponding month in the year 1809, was 4 inches 33-100ths ; in 1808, S inches 6- 
100ths ; in 1807, 2 inebes 55-100ths ; in 1806, 4 inches 27-100tbs; im 1805, 2 inches 
22-100ths; and in 1904, 2 inches 25-100ths. 
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MereoroLocicaL Tasve for September 1810. By W. Cary, Strand. 



























































Height of Fabrcnheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s ‘ermometer. 
«igi . |é s2latl ls 
ni © 2| ¢ Ils ¢ Barom.| Weather c= 22 = - Barom.| Weather 
é iS °s s =5 n, pts.tia Sept. 1810, Es a 2 - in. pts.jin Sept, 13%. 
Aug. ° ° ° Sepi ° ° ° 
27 | 58 | 74 | 62 430,08 Hair 12 | 50 | 58 | 48 }29,61 ‘rain 
28 | 571 14| 64) »13 Var 113 | 48 |} 63 | 47 [30,06 jfair 
29 | 58 | 71:4 67 ,10 air 14 | 52 | 68 } 48 , 20 jfair 
50 } 59 175 | 68 129,98 Mair 15 |} 47} 611 51 » 58 lcloudy 
31 | 66} 77) 69 | ,90 [fair 16 | 55 | 64 | 57} ,28 cloudy 
Se.1 | 68 | 73 | 70 , 85 jrair 17 | 57 | 67 | 58 ,09 fair © 
2] 70} 80 | 62 | »90 Lair 18 | 58 | 68 | 49] ,05 |clouay 
3} 69] 72 | 58 | ,80 |cloudy | 19] 51 | 67} 56] ,10 |cloudy 
4] 53162] 54] 572 fcloudy 20 | 56 | 65 | 59] ,10 |fogey 
>» | 55 | 68 | 58 150,00 air 21 | 58 | 66 | 58 ,05 lfogsy 
6 | 56 | 6% | 51 330,00 }Prlondy 22 | 56 | 68 } 56 [29,95 Jair 
7 1 50 | G4 |] 49 » 92 fair 23 | 57 | 62 | 52 , 96 |showery 
6149 164450 912 | air ; 24 | 56 | 66 | 54 }30, 09 fair 
9} 51 168 | 56] 505 [fair }25|58 ) 69/56] ,11 [fair 
10 |.53 | 68 | 54 429,91 [fate 26 | 57 ; 67 | 53 ,O5 Wair 
11'50' 59 59 4,70 rain } 
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Mr. Urpan, Aag. 24. 
OBSEK VE, in p. 16, a somewhat 
petulant letter (signed E.) in which 
complaint is made of the omission of 
Prayers on week-days, in all or most 
of the Loundoa Churches, and that 
even in Passion-week the Churches 
areshut. The writer, it seems, with 
a friend of his who was incredulous of 
the fact, set out on Ascensiou-day, to 
ascertain its truth. At the first Church 
they went to, “the Metropolitan 
Church, st. Mary le Bow,” they were 
told “‘ there would be no service.” The 
information, doubtléss, was correct. 
But, on farther enquiry, it would have 
appeared, that there had been Service 
performed there on that very morn- 
ing, though at an hour of which these 
gentlemen might not be aware; it 
being an antient custom at this Church 
to have divine service performed, and 
the Holy Sacrament administered, on 
Saints’-days and other Festivals, at 
Bight o’clock in the merning. The 
repetition therefore of the Morning- 
service, at the usual hour of Eleven, 
dees not seem necessary; nor has it 
ever (1 believe) been practised. These 
gentlemen might also have learnt, 
that in Passion-week the Service is 
here constantly performed at the usual 
hour; and also that during Lent 
there is Divine Service and a Sermon 
(the Preachers being appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury) o1 
every Thursday at Eleven o'clock ; 
not to mention several other days ia 
the year when the Church is open for 
public-worship. Thus far may suflice 
to set your ye rizht re- 
“specting the Church of St. Mary le 
w. With re-pect to the other 
Churches which he mentions, aud 
the almost universal omission of 


weekly preyers thoughout the city, 
l-app:ehend, that if iis = 
(who seems to be much alarmed at 
the triumph of (he Methodists iu the 
indolence of tne Cler,y) wili lobe the 
trouble to investigate the maller, he 





will find, that in most cases, the dis- 
continuance of these Services has 
arisen from neglect on the part of the 
people, rather thao of the (Clergys 
and that Churches have been shut up, 
merely hecause no Congregations 
could be found to attend them. If 
certain Methodist teachers succeed 
better in drawing Congregations on 
week-days, it is probably mere for 
the sake of the Pulpit than the Read- 
ing-desk ; and because an “ itchi 
ear” operates ag a more powerful sti- 
mulus than the pure spirit of devotion, 
which alone can be gratified by fre- 
quenting the daily Service of the 
Church, unaccompanied with Pulpit 
Oratory. This worthy geutheman 
may therefore d@ well to consider, 
whether the Metiodists may not con- 
tribute, ia some degree, to the general 
failure in this exercise of Christian 
piety, by drawing off the attention of 
the publick from Praying to Preach- 
ing. However that may be, it is 
not surely quite candid, to assume 
that the mdulence of the Clergy is the 
cause of this omission, rather than 
the indifference a.d mdevotion of 
those who should furm their Co. gre- 
gations. Whew it shall appear tuat 
any desire is expressed on the part of 
the Parishioners to revive the cusiom 
of weekiy trayers, it will be time 
enough to reproach the Clergy on 
this score. But ws | never yet heord 
of any such proposition bemg made, 
so 1 am firmiy persuaded, that when- 
ever it shall be made, it will ect 
with as ready aud cheerful an ac- 
ceptance 1s this ze lous Corr spond- 
ent can desire, A Ciry Kecron. 
t+ Vo the same purport is the letter 
of “ A Lonpox Curate.” 
——e—— 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. 25. 
A VEKY elegant Monument, of a 
pyramidical form, executed by 
Mr. Myers, has been er cted (by 
order of ithe executors) to Ui me- 
mory vf the late Honourabic John 
Hyde, 
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Hyde, at the new burying-ground, 
Calcutta. The following inscription 
well deserves a place in your listing 
paces ; it was writtea by Mr. Thomas 
Scott, one of the masters in Chancery 
at Bengal, and was some time since 
placed on a large tablet at the base of 
the pyramid, . 

Mr. Hyde was, in the year 1782, 
chief justice, at which time the Puisne 
judges were ihe late Sir Elijah Impey, 
and the ‘late Sir Robert Chambers. 
On the retirement of Sir Blijah Im- 

ey, the late eclebrated Sir William 
Soaks sucecéded ; and. at bis death, 
his place was filled by the late Sr 
William Dunkin, who was promoted 
by the interest of Lord Melville, tien 
Mr. Dandas, Mr. Hyde was descended 
from the wame family with that il- 
lustrious Statesman, Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of the 
Exchetuer to Charles I. and Lord 
High Clianecllor in the reigu of 
Charlés Tl. whose second son was 
made Earl of Rochester, and Lord 
Vieutenaut of Ireland, and whose 
daughter Anne was Queen Consort 
of Buztand, heing yygfe to King James 
H. He married, in Sept. 1775, the 
Tonvurable Mary Seymour, daughter 
of Lord Francis Seymour, brother of 
the fate, and uncle of the present 
Doke of Somerset. [t is usual to 
create every Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Bengal, a knight; but Mr. 
Hyde declined that houour ; 
“ Sacred to the memory 
of the Honourable Joun ype, 
; who was appoited 
one of the Pujsne Judges 
on the Establishment of the 
Supreme Court at Caicatta, 
in the year 177% ; 
’ and died, 
after faithfully discharging the duties 
of that bigh and important station, 
far a period uj above twenty-one years, 
aged 59, 
op the Sth July, 1796. 
Ie was an affectionate husband, 
, a fond parent, 
a-firm and zealous friend ; 
of unqgaestioned integrity as a Judge ; 
and atraly virtnous man, 
His loss was deeply 
and honouradly regretted 
by that Commumity 
which had long respect d his virtues 5 
and the pyblic records of this 
Government declare him to have been 
" * At Magistrate, whose integrity 
it the discharge of his public functions 


[Sept. 


was equalled only by the 
virtues of his private character.’ 
Social, yet dignified, 
he commanded at once 
the affeciions and reverence 
of the wide extended circle 
honoured by a participation of his 
hospitaiities. 
But his noblest eu!ogium will be found 
im the lasimg regret 
of a long list of unfortunate persons, 
whose indigent condition, 
by his advice, protection, aud mrunificence, 
his life was one continued 
study to meliorate : 
and wh. must ever regard him 
as a departed model of uncxampled, 
yet cautiously concealed charity, 
the practical extent of which 
eould alone be exceeded 
by the boundless benevolence 
and generosity of his mind.” 


Yours, &c. ASIATICUS. 
a 
Mr. Urean, Aug. 21. 


OUK Antiquarian Readers will 

learn with regret, that the for- 
merly beautiful Church at Reculver 
is fast pastening to ruin. I have re- 
ccully inspected it; and am sorry to 
remark, that the whole of the leaden 
covering, both on the roof of the 
Chureh and the Spires, has been re- 
woved, The venerable guide resident 
in the neighbourhood, who kindly 
attended me, stated, that this same 
lead, sq essential tor Lhe preservation 
of this (once) noble and bighly useful 
Structure, was sold by the parish for 
£900.; adding (and which | hope he 
may have been uiustaken in) that a gen- 
tleman who, from situation, should be 
anxious for its preservation, wished 
thai not only the lead should be dis- 
posed of, but the materials of the 
whole huiidmg. Ifthetotal destruction 


of the busiding were the object, this: 


wil] he sa0n accomplished as the rain 
has free course through every part of 
it, many graves mside the Church 
being tora up by it. Some beautiful 
brasses have been siolen within these 
two mouths from Lomb-stones in the 
chancel ; the maierials of the pews, 
which, 1 was informed, were new 
within, these two or three years, are 
exposed to every depredator ; and the 
wiole appearance of rumyand neglect, 
excite Lhe utmost indignation im those 
Who veueraie our antient religious 
buildings.. The Corporation ot the 
Trinity House have purchased the 
spires; but, if they do nut very sean 

cover 
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cover their exposed timbers, the 
whole will in all provability perish in 
the course of the ensuing Winter. 
Very creditably, (hese g-nltiemen have 
endeavoured to prevent the farther 
encroachment of the sea in heavy 
gales of wind, by placing some wicker 
work on the beach; but | consider 
this as merely temporary, and no- 
thing but immediately erecting a se- 
cure wall or buttress, to keep off the 
great force of the sea, as well as co- 
vering the sp'res, can secure the whole 
from mevitable destruction. Perhaps 
these observations may catch the eye 
of those who can remedy the conse- 
quences of what has been already 
done, and may induce measures to 
secure from farther injury the remains 
of Recuilver Charch. C. of Aent. 
titanate 

Mr. Urnsay, Combridge, Aug. 6. 
V R. Butler in his Letter persuades 
4 himself, that Mr. Biometield, 
io whom he writes, wil: be net a little 
indignant at the misrepresentation 
the Kdiaburgh Reviewer hes’ been 
guilly of coucerning the rromethean 
‘Yetralogy. Mr. Butler in a note has 
expressed a wish, that certaim Plays 
on the story of Prometheus had been 
collected into a ‘Letratogy, with reter- 
ence, as he tetis usin his Letter, though 
that docs not appear in the note, to 
their being preserved tocether. Inano- 
ther note he aise thinks, these Plays 
would properl, enough come jutoa Te- 
tralogy. But whatsays the Reviewer? 
He takes anotiner set of Plays, that 
was once a ‘I ctralogy, and preters 
this to Mr. Butler's, not observ ng, 
that Mr. Butler's is an imaginary set, 
existing in the fancy only of a Critick, 
in the wish there had becn such a sect. 
Nor is Mr. Butler at ail obscure on 
this point of his faney, forthe Playsof 
his set were, he expressiy says, “ di- 
versis docta temporivus,” which 
could not have becn said oi a real Te- 

ogy. 

The Reviewer, in a snbsequent 
number, considers himself as havmg 
mMadvertently commitied a mistake on 

e coumeralion of lus Tetralogy, 
and takes out a Play, which he dis- 
covers to be a tragedy, io put iu ano- 
ther, ‘also a trageuy ; and one, which 
was before a tr yredy, he whi now 
have to be the satyiw dram of the 
Tetralogy, the name before givin to 
the one he puts out. To ve sure, 
it is allowabic enough to correct a 
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mistake; but nothing seems to be 
gained by substituting one tragedy for 
another, ualess it can be shewn, the 
substitution ough! to be made as of 
right, which, in this case. does not 
appear. The Keviewer, however, 
leaves his other mistake still without 
correction ; and in both gives oc- 
cast.n to Mr. Butler to triumph, 
theugh his triamph is: greaily dimi- 
nished by his reasoning so il on the 
jatier and lesser mistake. 
Yours, &e. Ww. s. 
I 

Mr. Urnran, Aug. 23. 
ry ili. ready facility you have ever 
i] given io the dissemination of 
useful discoveries on Antiquarian and 
Literary subjecets, the good eff cis of 
which are so ceneraily felt aud uni- 
versally achaowledged by your Kead- 
crs, has ever been the great and ho- 
rourable characieristick of your Mis- 
ccllany; but, however beneticral to the 
isterests of truth, science, and his- 
tory, this mus! ppear abstractedly 
considered, it would have but little 
real advantage, did net your pian of 
operations also jurnish the means of 
combating im the saye field, such 
communications 2¢ are rather the 
production of sportive fancy, than 
the ge.vine resaltof observation, fact, 
and probability. These remzrks »p- 
ply the more particularily to a very 
ge ious Architectural conjecture 
whieh appeared in Vel. LXXX. p. 
323. 

The vague and visionary nature of 
the evidence upon which Mr. Shep- 
pard has founded his opinion that the 
Kgyptians were the first people who 
ad yrted the Arch, or, at leust, that a 
peculiar combination of stones really 
exists in the remains of an edifice of 
that country, which presents matter 
for such singular conclusion, is what 
lis induced my offering this conmunn- 
nication to your pages. The authe 
rity cried is Mons. Denon, a vivacious 
krench Draftsinan and Antiqua ys 
who, every one will recollee!, accom- 
panied Buonaparte in his Expedition 
to th ypt in 1798S. 

Ju tue breathing moments which ir- 
tervened between the sanguetary con- 
tiets of the tiveders and ihe natives, 
and as other opporluetly concurred, 
the skelches for the plates (which are 
profusely given ia the origmal French 
work) were made; I therelore merely 
wish to suggest, wheiher it ts f.«r, 

wiielLer 
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whether just ground can be found, 
that all our Antiquaries and His- 
torians, as far as they have writlen on 
the subject of Egyptian Architecture, 
are to be cousidered as contradicted 
in their several assertions, or not. 
Let me ask, if an artist attached toa 

rowling troop of French marauders, 
1s sufficient authority for it? Let me 
also ask, if that is a time for attaining 
the necessary and minute detail of 
Antient Architectural Remains, while 
the indignant sword of Patriots hover 
destructive over his head. 

Such is a liberal statement of the case, 
in my view of it; yel perhaps Mr. S. 
has modestly withheld other and more 
satisfactory evidence ; which it would 
be well to communicate, that your 
Readers may either finally reject or 
adopt the theory which he has so 
speciously advanced ; as the interests 
of Antiquariayism arc involved, as 
also a portion of the credit of 

An Historian, 
———— 

Mr. Urnan, Aug. 14. 

ys Correspondent, p. 30, being 

desirous of imformation respect- 

ing the issue of the first Earl of Bute, 

I avail myself of your valuable Mis- 

cellany in communicating the follow- 

ing particulars of the first Karl, and 
is issue. 

Sir James Stuart, of Bute, was of 
the Privy Council to Queen Anne, and 
was appoiv ted one of the Commission- 
ers to treat of the Union with Eng- 
land, anno 1702; and, being in great 
favour with her Majesty, was ad. 
vanced to the diguily of the Peerage 
of North Britain, by the titles of Earl 
of Bute, Viscount Mount Stuart, &c, 
&ce. by atent April 14, 1703, to him 
and his heirs male. In 1706, he op- 
posed t. ¢ Union with all his interest ; 
and when he discovered that a ma- 
jorily of the Parliament were deter- 
mined to carry the measure, he left 
the House, and retired to his seat in 
the country, The Eacl married, first, 
Agnes, eldest daughter of Sit George 
Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, Lord Ad- 
vocate in the reigu of King James VII, 
and by her had issue James, Lord 
Mount Stuart, the second Earl (a. in 
Debreti’s Peerage) and one daughter, 
Lady Margacet, ma ried John Crau- 
furd, Viscount Geinock, ancestor of 
the Earls of Craufurd and Lindsay, 
and had issue, by his second marriage 
to Christian, daughter of William 


Dundas, of Kincavel, esq. Advocate, 
he had issue a son, John Stuart, who 
died at Rome, without issue. The 
Earl died in 1710, and was succeeded 
by his only son, James, the second 
Earl of Bute. 
Yours, &c. B. G. 
i — 
Mr. Unsan, Harpenden, Sept. \}, 
wis seriously engaged in the 
perusal of your last month's 
Obituary, | was unexpectedly struck, 
by sceing in that solemn register of the 
dead (p. 185) a pointed, unseasonable 
allusion to ove of my papers; but my 
surprise was still increased, when | 
considered, that a most affectionate 
father, mp in the painful dut 
of recording the death and extraord- 
nary endowments of an amiable son, 
should depart so far from his im- 
portant iask, in support of an erro- 
heous opinion, as to seem desirous of 
provoking the future discussion of a 
subject, which appears to be already’ 
rationally established, and having, in- 
deed, no relerence whatever to that 
under his immediate consideration. 

It would perhaps seem highly inde 
corous in me, however, to animadvert 
farther on the subject in question at 
this truly melancholy period (though 
apparently invited to it) ; and | there- 
fore trust that this gentleman may 
soon find himself disposed to honour 
me with a less equivecal declaration 
of his scutiments. ‘“ Non ignarus 
mali, miseris succurrere disco *.” 

Yours, &c. W. Humpnaics. 





Mr. Urzan, Sept. 18. 
‘yose Correspondent A Subscriber 
fur Half a Century, p. 119, in 
quires about the descendants and re- 
lations of Sir Hans Sloane, bart. and 
seems quite ignorant that he possessed 
what is now become a very consi- 
derable estate iu and near Chelsea, at 
which 1 cannot but be surprised. | 
have not the new History of Chelsea, 
which was reviewed in vol, LXXX. 
p- 553; but should suppose that it 
must contain a large account of the 
Baronet and his family, He appears, 
by information given by himself to 
the Publisher of the English Baronet 
age, printed for Wotton in 1741, to 
have heen the 7th and youngest son 
« Uwe Correspondent vas, It appears, 
twice experienced similar accidents in bis 
own family; but, happily, without being 
attended with fatal consequences. Eprs. 
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of Alexender Sloane, of Killileagh, 
or While’s Castle, in.co. Down, in 


Ireland, Receiver General of the 
taxes for that county, aud one of the 
Commissioners of Array after the 
Restoration, who died in 1666. His 
only surviving descendants in 1741, 
besides Sir Hans and his family, ap- 
pear to have been Wiv/iam (and three 
daughters) and Sarah, children of his 
4th son William : the said William, 
the graudson, by his third wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Fuller, of 
Rose-hill, in Sussex, esq. had three 
daughters: and Sarah the grand- 
daughter was married, first, to Sir 
Richard Fowler, bart. ; and secondly, 
to Francis Annesley, esq. Sir Hans 
was created a baronet, 3 April, 1716, 
by the name of Hans Sloane, of Chel- 
sea, co. Middlesex, M. D. and mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of Juhu Langley, alderman of 
London (by Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Middleton, also 
alderman of London) and widow of 
Fulke Rose, esq. of Jamaica: she 
died Sept. 27, 1724, and was buried 
at Chelsea, having had issue Hans, 
and Mary, who died infants; Sarah, 
married to George Stanley, of Poul- 
tons, co, Hants, esq. who left issue 
two sons and two daughters; and 
Elizabeth, married to Charles Lord 
Cadogan, whose descendants appear 
in all the Peerages. Mrs. Stanley's 
eldest son was the Right Hon. Hans 
Stanley, Cofferer of the Household, 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, &c. 
who died Jan. 12, 1780, having been 
the advocate of Adiinistration from 
the commencement to the close of 
his political life. One of his sisters was 
the second wife of another well-known 
Courtier, the Right Hon. Welbore 
Ellis, son of the Bishop of Meeth, 
and afterward created Lord Mendip : 
her Ladyship has no issue; but whe- 
ther her brothers or sister had any, 
lam not informed. Sir Hans died at 
Chelsea, Jan. 11, 1753; and, having 
ho male ivsue, the title necessarily 
died with him. 

Whether the gentleman who as- 
sumed the character of a Baronet of 
Ireland, as Giffard of Castle-Jordan, 
had or had not a just right to the 
title, L have at present no means of 

ing informed: but take it for 

rauted that he had. It is certain, 

Owever, that his widow was the wife 
oe late Marquis of Lansdown, 

wag two daughters by this Sir 
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Duke Giffard, bart. one of whom, I 
think, is married since the death of 
her step-futher. 
Yours, &c. 
—__ 

Mr. Urnsan, Chelsea, Sept. 10 

¥e R Correspondent, p. 119, will 

find the following particulars 
relative to Sir Llans Sloane, bart. and 
his family, in the “ History ef Chel- 
sea,” pp. 233. 253: 

« Sir Hans married in 1695, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alde:mat Lang cy, of Lon- 
don, who died in 1734; by whom he had 
one son, and three daughters. And in 
1753 Sir Hans died, leaving two daugh- 
ters, coheiresses, Elizabeth and Sarah, 
the former of whom married Charles, se- 
cond Lord Cadogan; and the latter 
George Stanley, esq.” 

The Sloane Baronetage became 
extinct at the death of Sir Hans, his 
son having died before him, but the 
ycar of his decease has not been as- 
certained. In 1712, Sir Haus Sloane 
purchased the manor of Chelsea of 
William Lord Cheyne, the second and 
last Viscount Newhaven ; and all that 
es of Chelsea, which has since been 

uilt upon, called ians-town, con- 
sisting of Sloane-street, Haus-place, 
Upper and Lower Cadogan-place, &c. 
take their name from him, in the same 
manner as Cheyné-walk, Cheyné-row, 
&c. were named from Lord Cheyne, 
the former proprietor of the manor 
of Chelsea. The more antieut strects 
were named from their being the site 
of the residence of eminent persons ; 
as, Lawrence-stree!, from the antient 
family of Lawrence, Danvers-strect, 
from the Danvers family, &e. 

It has been said that Addison wrote 
several of the Spectators at Chelsea. 
Can any of your Readers say where he 
resided, or with whom? An answer 
would greatly oblige T. Faurkycr. 

adits 

Mr. Unnan, Luton Park, Scpt.12 
AS Mr. Salisbury has most obli- 

gingly favoured your Keaders 
with an interesting account of the dif- 
ferent species of Piane-trees, together 
with the cause of the decay of the 
American Plane; I beg leave to ask 
that gentleman, whether, if the sap- 
vessels has been ruptured so early as 
in the spring of 1809, the foliage in 
the course of the following summer 
would got have discovered some 


J.B. 


symptoms of so material an injury 5 

which does not appear to have been 

Anprew Donacp. 
Megic- 


the case 
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MerteoroLocicar Jounnat kept at Clapton, in Hachney, from the 26:h of 
August to the 20th of September, 1810. 
° Thermometer. Baromter. | f 
Dey of | Wind. | 
Month. Min.| Max. | Min. | 
-—_ —_--—o_—__ | of ' 
6 54 5013 | 30-03 |W.s.W. | sun and clouds 
7 ‘ 514 30°17 o0'14 | N.—W. | clear and clouds 
8 49 30-2] 50°20 | N.N.W. | clear and calm 
9 4 56 30°19 50°12 |Various.| sun and misty,—cloudy 
© 30 ; 58 30-08 3001 | W. sua and clouds and misty 
51 61 29°96 | 99°95 » & &. sun and clouds—storns 
Sept. 1 61 29 96 29°98 . S.E. + clear and clouds—clear 
2 62 29 99 29°95 clear and clouds—clear 
55 29°90 29°78 =| sun and eluuds—rainy 
47 29-95 29°75 sun—smail rain—clear 
54 30 05 3045 ’ sun and clouds 
45 30°27 30-02 sun and c.ouds—clear 
41 30°40 30 SI clear; a few clouds 
41 30°24 50°16 “| clear and few clouds 
69 49 30°06 30°04 sun and cluud»—clear 
70 47 30°00 29°96 _ | sunand clouds--rain—fair 
59 494 2995 29°70 sun and misty—raimy 
60 414 30:00 29°72 r.W.-N. rainy—fair 
664 5o 50-15 30-08 2 fair—slicht rain---misty 
" +4 50°38 30 16 sun and clouds 
60 50) 40 {| 3037 ' ¢lear---clouded 
63 564 50°30 | 30°20 NE} fair—clouds and rain 
17 69 50 50°14 20°10 fair day, foggy night 
18 68 458 30:10 | 30°10 foggy an’ clouded 
19 68 51 30:16 | 20°13 7 . | clouded, foggy, and calm 
q 20 63 55 30-16 | «30-12 3. overcast and misty---fair 





Weather, &c. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 
Thermometer, highest (since date of last Journal) on September 2, 8. 
Lowest, on night of 6 and 7 Sept. 41. 
Barometer, highest, Sept. 15, 30°40. Lowest, Sept. 12, 29°72. 
Aug, 26. Slight squalls of wind abou! 10 p. m. 
27. Summer lightning during night. 
28. Cirro-stratus disposed in long strata, extending from N, to §. 
29. Light fleecy Cumuli; tog at intervals, and very partial. 
30. Sky thinly covered with Cirro-stretus early this morning. Summer 
lightuing and showers succeeded at night, 

Very joud peal of thunder, and hard vain, about 8 a.m. Cirvi and 
Cirro-cumuli observed during the day; at night very vivid sum 
mer lightning was succeeded by hard thunder showers. 

Cirri and Cirro-cumuli: temperature increasing. 

Cirri, &e. Wrhaed (as is usual iv hot weather) rises soon after noon, 
and falls towards night. 

Tufls of Cirrus early, Rain set inabont 5 p.m. and continued oa 
amt oif through the night, accompanied by lightning. 

. Windy im ihe day. : 

Cirro-stratus and Cirro-cumulus; the former prevailing. Raw 
succeeds, 

Very-beautiful sunset. I observed two bars or streaks of Cirre 
strutus of arich crimson colour, extending from S. W. to ¥. & 
on a ground of almost golden hue, at the apparcat altitude of 
about 20. 

13. Cirro-atratus disposed in beds of smal! spots, succeeded by small rait, 
and warmer air. 
14. Cirro-stratus aud Cirro-cumulus. 
19th and 20th. Calin, heavy, dull weather. Wovrizon very foggy, and 
shy overcast. 4 
Glapton, Sept. 21, 1810. Tuomas Fongenn 
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Mr. Unpan, Temple, Aug. 14. 

ITH the inclosed View of the 

New Gallery lately erected at 

the West side of the British Museum, 
(Plate [.) 1 think it likely that your 
Readers will be gratified to find some 
account of the dimensions and covu- 
tents of the building, and of the easy 
manner in which the whole Museum 
is now made accessible to the publick. 

The length of the whole building, 
as | was informed by one of the keep- 
ers, is 217 feet; the width of the 
main part, that next the eye in the 

rint, is 46 feet; and its height 54 
eet. The whole is divided into ten 
rooms or compartments, eight of 
which contain Mr. Townley’s choice 
Collection of Greek and Roman 
Sculptures, which was purchased five 
years ago by Parliament for the sum 
of 20,0001. ; and in the two others are 
deposited the Egyptian Antiquities, 
which were obtained from the French 
by the capitulation of Alexandria; as 

so two Mummies, and a variety of 
small Egyptian idols, and other curio- 
sities. Over the Egyptian roomsis the 
HamiltonianCollection of Greek vases, 
&c. as also a Medal-room, and a 
Print-room, to the latter of which 
strangers are not admitted, but by 
special leave of the Trustees, and only 
a few at a time. 

The access afforded to the publick 
both to this Gallery, and to the other 
parts of the Museum, has of late been 
so much facilitated, as to be now, it 
may be justly said, incapable of 
fartherextension. Three days in the 
week (the Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays) are now set aside for the free 
admission of all persons of decent ap- 
pearance, from whom nothing is re- 
quired, but their inscribing their 
names in a book. They are limited 
neither in number nor in time, except 
the shutting of the house at four 
o'clock. A compendious Catalogue, 
which is sold in the hall, points out 
the most remarkable objects con- 
tained in the Collections. 1 must own, 
that in my perambulations | was sin- 
gularly gratified to find with what 
case I could satisfy my curiosity, and 
by repeated and onrestrained visits, 
to have the means of examiming lei- 
surely and attentively such articles ‘as 
are the particular objects of my cu- 
riosity. Indeed, Mr. Urban, the pub- 
lick must feel themselves very grateful 
Gent. Mac. September, 1810. 


for having such easy opportunities 
afforded them for improvement or 
rational eutertainment. 

Were an obscure individual like 
myself allowed to offer any strictures, 
I would venture to observe, that the 
Egyptian Collection, consisting chietly 
of iarge stone coflins, and massive 
uncouth figures, ought never to have 
been placed on an upper story, and 
among the elegant Greek and Roman 
sculptures. Besides, that their weight 
and huge bulk renders them only fit 
for a ground fluor: their nature bein 
chiefly sepulchral, it would be me 
more in'character to see them in the 
solemn recess of a Catacowh, which, 
in this instance, should be fitted up in 
the Egyptian style. 1 would likewise 
recommend that, if possible, sky-lights 
he opened over the Hamiltonian 
rocim, where the light at present is 
very defective. 

I was informed in one of my visits, 
that the Duke of Portland had depo- 
sited the celebrated Barberini Vase in 
this now indeed splendid and well- 
conducted Repository ; and that Mr. 
Greville’s magnificent Collection of 
Minerals, lately purchased by Parlia- 
ment, is already removed to the Mu- 
scum. ‘These, however, are not yet 
exhibited to the publick. 

1 hope this slight piece of informa- 
tion will be acceptable to you from 

Yours, &c. AmBpuLator. 

a 
Mr. Unran, Bath, Aug. 20. 

HE objection of your Correspond- 

ent, Vol. LXXX. p. 618, to the 
antiquity of a passage.in the Tourna- 
ment of Rowley, has been advanced 
in so polite and gentleman-like a 
manner, and is so perfectly consistent 
with a candid and liberal enquiry after 
Literary truth, that it is "entitled to 
the most respectful altention: | have 
only to regret that he has with-held 
his name; because, had he favoured 
you with that, I should have sat 
down with double pleasure lo remove 
hisdoubts. And 1 am sure, from the 


-general tenor of his remarks, he had 


no reason to blush at any thing that he 
has said, Indeed, afier the highly re- 
spectable and eminent Literary cha- 
racters who have entered the lists on 
both sides of the Rowleian Contro- 
versy, no man need be ashamed to 
offer his opinion on either side of the 
question. 

Satis- 
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Satisfied that your Correspondent 
wishes only for a fair and eandid dis- 
cussion, | wave the privilege which 
might have been pleaded for declining 
toanswer any thing in an anonymous 
form. His objection shall cither be 
completely removed; or I will ac- 
knowledge that all which | have hi- 
therto advanced in favour of the an- 
tiquity of this and every other publi- 
cation ascribed to the learned Eccle- 
siastic of the fifteenth century, has 
been written in vain. 

He appears to be convinced that 
Chatterton has offered an erroncous 
interpretation of the word unthylles 
and is himself of opinion, that it is 
merely an affected archeological 
mode of spelling the very plain ex- 
pression (until); or, that Syrr Sy- 
monne de Bourtoune docs not like tg 
wait so long, or ¢i/f a champion ap- 
pear as an opponent. The quotation, 
which is rather incorrectly given in 
vol. LX XX. p. 618, is as follows: 


** Herawde, bie Heavenne these tylterrs 
staie too long. 
Mie phantasie ys dyinge for the fyghte. 
The myastrclles have begonne the thyrde 
warr songe, [mie syghte. 
Yett notte 2 speare of hemmm hath grete 
I feere there be ne manne wordhie mie 
mnyghte. 
I lacke a Guid, a Wyllyamm to entylte. 
To reine anente a fele embodiedd knyghte, 
Ytt gettes ne rennome gyff hys blodde be 
spylte. [they’re here ; 
Bie heavenne and Marie ytt ys tyme 
I lyche noti unthylle thus to wielde the 
speare,” 
Chatterton has rendered unthylle, 
* useless,” which was merely a ran- 
dom guess; he had, as | have already 
observed, no idea of its meaning 5 and 
your Corcespondent’s interpretation is 
as wide of the mark as that of Chat- 
terton. The real meaning of the an- 
tient Author is as follows: Sir Simon 
is complaining of delay on the part of 
his expected opponents; and means to 
say he does not like thus to wield the 
speare unthylle, for unthylled, i. e. 
unfixed in its rest, or thyll, as it al- 
ways was when the champion ceuched 
his Jaunce, and began his career : he is 
all eager for action ; he does not like 
to wield the speare unthylle ; which 
is a correct mode of expressing the 
verb unthylled, legitimately formed 
from the noun substantive a Thill. 
This is an irrefragable proof that the 
young Editor was offering the best 


[Sept. 


explanation that occurred to him ; 
and that he was ignorant of the pro- 
per one, 

They who are conversant with the 
language of our antient writers, will 
immediately recognise the correct- 
ness and propriety of this mode of 
expressing the verb without the final 
ed; aud those who are less expe- 
rienced, may soon be convinced by a 
little atiention to the following list of 
verbs which have been formed in a 
similar manner by Rowley, Shak- 
speare, and others. Rowley has, in 
the third line of the quotation before 
us, grete for greted; he has upon 
other occasions, aledge for aledged, 
distraught for distracted, smore for 
smored or besmeared, adradde for 
frizhtened, distort for distorted, de- 
slavate for deslavated, astounde for 
astounded or stunned, asterte for as- 
terted or passed by, eustrote for es 
trauted or banished, dyghte for 
dyghted or dressed, thyghte for 
thyghted orclosely compacted, ycorne 
for ycorned or engraved, depycte for 
depycted, pencte for painted, decorn 
for decorned or decorated, unthylle 
for unthylled, and many others. Jn 
short, nothing was more common; 
as may be seen by the following in- 
stances, chiefly taken from Shak- 
speare ; and some of which, from the 
Commentators not having attended to 
the circumstance, have been the 
source of obscurities, hereafter to be 
explained. Credit for credited, ‘tis 
doubt for it is doubted, the imagine 
voice for the imagined voice, create 
for created, consummate for con- 
summated, convict for convicted, 
frustrate for frustrated, disjoint for 
disjointed, the subject for the sub- 
jected, shrick for shrieked, heat for 
heated, hoist for hoisted, distract for 
distracted, extract for extracted, wish 
for wished, derogate for derogated, 
venom fer venomed, widow for wi- 
dowed, red nose for red nosed, light 
foot for light footed, candy for cav- 
died courtesy, &c. &c. 

I should have been sorry, Mr. Ur- 
ban, to have occupied the pages of 
your valuable Miscellany, or the time 
of your Readers, with this long string 
of quotations, did they not Tead to 


something of far greater importance, 
viz. to an explanation of a difficulty 
in Shakspeare, which, I well know, 
both you and they will wickedly deem 


much more Valuable than any thing 
relating 
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relating to the Works of Rowley. I 
mean au explanation of 

The Arm-gaunt Steed 
of Anthony and Cleopatra, ActI, Se. v. 


© Mlemas.) ciccecee So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt 
steed, [have spoke 


Who neigh’d so high, that what I would 
Was beastly dumle by him.” 

There are few expressions in the 
vocabulary of Shakspeare, that have 
been more completely misunderstood, 
or more barbarously murdered, than 
the arm-gaunt steed of Authony. 
Strange and various are the attempts 
which have been offered by way of 
explanation ; and that finally adopted, 
isas foreign to the meaning, as light 
is to darkness. For arm-gaunt, ter- 
magaunt has found its way into the 
text; which the ingenious proposer 
renders furious 5 and supports by the 
termagaunt Scot of Henry IV. 

On this curiogs and extravagant 
amendment the late Mr. Steevens thus 
expressed himseif: ** Let the Critick 
who can furnish a conjecture nearer 
than termagaunt to the traces of the 
old reading, arm-gaunt, or can make 
any change productive of sense more 
apposite and commodious, displace 
this AMENDMENT; which, in my opi- 
nion, is to be numbered among the 
feliciter audentia of Criticism, and 
meets at least with my unequivocal 
approbation.” 

We are under too many obligations 
to Mr. Steevens for that ardent spirit 
of industry and zeal with which he 
often successfully laboured, in eluci- 
dating the obscurities of Shakspeare, 
to indulge in any petulant remarks, or 
unbecoming expressions of triumph, 
upon this truly unfortunate challenge : 
but we may be permitted on this oc- 
casion to observe, that it is one onl 
out of numerous instances, which 
will hereafter occur, in examining 
his remarks on the works both of 
Rowley and Shakspeare, that will 
enable us to demonstrate the truth of 
an old axiom, that confidence of as- 
serlion is not always a proof of su- 
periority of judgment or knowledge. 

Having already clearly proved in 
| “ Introduction to an Examination 
of the internal Evidence respecting 
the Antiquity of Rowley’s Poems, 

&c.” that neither Mr. Warton, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, nor the very acute 
Author of “ Cursory Observations on 
the Poems attributed to Thomas Row- 
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ley,” were entitled to the proud dis- 
tinction of Masters of opinion on that 
subject in which they were permitted 
to direct the public opinion ; it shall 
now be shown, that the late Mr. Stee- 
vens, upon his own ground, even in 
the pages of his long and laboriously 
studied Shakspeare, has betrayed as 
p2'pable marks of error and inatten- 
tion to the peculiarities of the old 
English lauguage, as those who have 
been already wmentiencd; and who, 
like himself, have been so highly and 
so erroneously celebrated for superior- 
ity of black-letter investigation. But 
to return to the termagaunt steed, 
and the haughty challenge. 

1 boldly enter the lists; unequivo- 
cally rejecting this, and every other 
idle attempt at amendment: for an 
arm-gaunt steed is the true and cor- 
rect antient mode of expressing an 
armed-lean steed ; which, without the 
alteration of a single trace of the ori- 
ginal, is the literal meaning of Shak- 
speare. A meaning, which, if Mr.Stee- 
vens had taken only one-tenth part of 
the pains, which he is supposed to 
have done, in detecting the forgery, 
he might have found in the eleganey 
and authenticity of the Pseudo-Row- 
ley; in whose poems we repeatedly 
find similar omissions of the final e@ 
or d, exactly as Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, and predecessors, 
have given us the list already enu- 
merated; and five hundred others, 
which might, with the greatest ease, 
have been adduced, We have another 
instance of it even in the last line of 
the present quotation, dumbe for 
dumbed; which Mr. Theobald, in- 
stead of explaining, otliciously cor- 
rected. It is scarcely necessary to 
prove, by quotation, the meaning of 
gaunt, lean; bul, that nothing may 
be wanting to satisfy the minds of 
Mr. Urban’s constant Readers, they 
may find a curious one in Latimer’s 
Sth Sermon, preached before King 
Edward VI. fol. 67: ‘ 1 knewe where 
a woman was got with childe, and 
was ashamed at the matter, and went 
into a secret place, and was delivered 
of three children at a birth: she wrong 
their neckes, and cast them into a 
water, and so killed her children: so- 
denly she was gaunt again.” 

Mr. Urban, | cannot relinquish the 
vantage ground on which | at present 
stand. You and your Constant Reader 
must listen to another explanation, in 

which 































which it will appear, that the know- 
ledge of the Pseudo-Rowley in the old 
English language, was equal to the 
elegance and the superiority of his 
poetry. 

The sommer-snowe of that writer 
is closely allied to the unthylle speare 
and the arm-gaunt sleed of this dis- 
quisition. 

Sommer-snowe. élla, line 852. 

“ Black hys cryne as the wynterre 

nyghte, 
Whyte his rode as the sommer-snowe, 
Rodde his face as the morning lyghte, 
Cale he lyes ynne the grave belowe ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree.” 

Cryne, for a head of hair, being 
legitimately derived from the Latin, 
affords no conclusive «vidence or ar- 
gument for or against the question of 
authenticity. But the sommer-snowe 
is of a very different nalure. tis one 
of the expressions which have been 
strenuously objected to by those who 
contend for the spurious origin of the 
Poems; and, like many others under 
the same impuiation, will afford irre- 
fragable proof of an earlier and more 
experienced wriler than Chatterton. 
Sommer or summer-snow, is an ex- 
pression so extremely incongruous to 
a modern ear, that it is improbable 
Chatterton could, as a modern writer, 
have accidentally made use of it; and 
still more so that, as an imitator of 
old English, he could have couceived 
it characteristic of antiquity. Lvery 
writer, from Chaucer to Shakspeare, 
abounds with expressious which are 
diflicult of explanation; and they all 
contain some, which are now, it 1s to 
be feared, absolutely unintelligibie : 
this has becn hitherto considered 
nearly, if not wholly so. 

The late Mr. Bryant having shewn 
that the Anglo-Saxon susmned, from 
yornian congregare, signifies con- 
gregated, gathered in a heap, pro- 
posed to read sumned-snowe ; but this 
does so much violence to the text, as 
to be inconsistent with every estab- 
lished rule of verbal criticism. 

So late as the 16th century, the 
word sum was generally written 
somme. All languages admit of the 
verb being formed from the noun: to 
sommer therefore, if no better au- 
thority could be shown, would, as we 
have already seen, be perfectly con- 
sisteat with the grammar, and usage 
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of our antient writers. And sommer- 
snow will clearly imply the drifted or 
driven, the beaped-up snow; and 
this disputed passage might be under- 
stood without hesitation, 

« Black his hair as the winter night, 

White his skin as the driven saow.” 

But since nothing conjectural can 
be admitted on this side of the ques- 
tion, the Reader may advert to the 
meaning and etymology of the modern 
word summer, the season of the 
year; so called because it is the sea- 
son of cncrease ; pumep in the Saxon 
language means the encreaser, of 
which >hakspeare in the 3d Part of 
King Henry VI. appears to have been 
sensible. 

*« But, when we saw our sunshine made 

thy spring, 

And that thy summer bred us no encrease, 
We sct the axe to thy usurping root,” 


Trabs summaria ‘is the Latin for a 
summer-beam, more commonly called 
a summer, or beam that collects all 
the joists. Sommere was an old name 
for a sumpter horse ; and a’ semmer- 
sault, or summerset, is a mode of 
revolving heels over head, oftener 
than once. The word sum, in all its 
vuriations, has an wea of encrease 
annexed to it. A sumpner* sum- 
moued or collected certain persons to 
the Keclesiastical Court. A summons 
from a Court of Justice, like the sum 
or sormmme total of an account, ora 
summary process, conveys the ideas 
of heaped up, collected, or gathered 
together. Somersetshire was so called, 
because the taxons found it every 
where thickly and closély covered 
with wood. the sommer-snowe of 
our Author is therefore the sommered, 
the congregated, heayed up or driven 
snow, the twice belted suow of Shak- 
speare or Lee, ed the sign of the past 
tense or participle, be ag omitted, as 
we have already seen, and as we per- 
petually find it in the old English lan- 
guage; the same asaledge for aledgeds 
chaper for chaper'd, unthylle for un- 
thylled, or arm-gaunt for armed-lean 
steed. 

“ Blacke hys cryne as the wynterre 

nyghte, [mer’d) snowe.” 
Whyte hys rode as the sommer (for som- 





* Vossius, Junius, and Minshew, have 
countenanced other etymologies for some of 
these words; but in a conjectural art oF 
science, one conjecture may be as good a8 
another, 
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An epithet of the strictest propricty, 


which it requires a large share of 


credulity \udeed to believe could have 
fallen, either by accident or design, 
from the pen of the ingenious and de- 
servedly lamented Mr. ‘Thomas Chat- 
terton. 
That an unlearned boy of 12, 13, 
or 14 years of age, should have com- 
osed some of the finest poems in the 
nglish language, may, perhaps, be 
within the bare verge of possibility ; 
bui the! such a boy should have been, 
at the same time, more skilful in the 
old English language than the late 
Messrs. Warton, Tyrwhitt, or Bryant, 
than Dr. Milles, Mr. Steeveus, Mr. 
Southey, or the ingenious and learned 
Author of Cursory Observations, &c. 
&c. to whom may be added not less 
than 80 or 90 Commentators on the 
Plays of Shakspeare, exclusive of the 
venerable Mr. Urban himself, men in 
general weil known to have been 
possessed of profound learning and in- 
gennily ; anc who, during the last 30 
or 40 years, have been studying and 
ransacking all the black-letter books, 
and all the obsvlete Poems of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, is far too much 
to be admitted: yet, they who per- 
severe in the belief of his abilities, 
will be compelled either to admit all 
this, or to give up the point in dis- 
pute; because, if the attention of the 
publick should be again roused to the 
investigation, numerous passages will 
be brought forward in addition to 
those now offered, and to those which 
have already appeared in the “ Lntro- 
duction toan Examination of the inter- 
nal Evidence,” in which the language 
of Rowley will be found explanatory 
of the obscurities of Shakspeare ; and 
humerous other passages, from au- 
thentic sources, by which every word 
and phrase hitherto condemned, whe- 
ther on account of good or bad spell- 
ing, of grammatical accuracy or in- 
accuracy, of non-existence or fabrica- 
tion, will be authenticated or justi- 
fied: and to obviate the charge that 
this is mere matter of assertion, two 
or three of those sources of obscurity 
shall now be noticed. Many have 
been already found, and several yet 
remain undetected from the frequent 
recurrence of the antient mode of 
writing the in the sense of thee or thy 
mthe Plays of Shakspeare ; others, 
a peculiar sense of the words 
even, envy, and gentle ; all of which 
tre used in sinuilar senses by Rowley : 


notwithstanding it is a fact that those 
peculiarities had not been noticed in 
the life-time of Chatterton ; to whom 
it is evident, from the general tenor 
of his editorial explanations, they 
were unknown. 

This explanation of the sommer for 
the drifted snow, which, without the 
change of a single letter, accurately 
corresponds with the ingenious sug- 
gestion of the sumned snow already 
noticed, may perhaps be worthy 
of some attention; but, if the anti- 
thesis of winter, in the line imme- 
diately preceding, demand an expla- 
nation more consistent with summer 
in its modern sense, the Miostrel’s 
Song may be regarded as one of those 
“ wyth scattered floures besprente,” 
which Rowley and his friend Cannyng 
“‘dyd fromm oulde rouste cleane.” 
Aud its original Author might have 
consistently alluded to those undis- 
solved drifts of snow which may be 
occasionally seen, glistening in the 
eye in summer, on the mountainous 
parts of this island. A similar allusion 
might have been drawn from the old 
trivial name of the leucojum estivum, 
the summer-snowe flake; or even 
from the appearance of the eriophe- 
rum polystachion, the many-headed 
cotton grass; whole acres of moors 
and boggy ground being often ren- 
dered as while as snow by it, when in 
secd, in June and July. There are 
still other sources for the integrity of 
this reprobated metaphor; which 
might have been or to the 
mind of a writer in the 15th century, 
by the showers of artificial snow, not 
unfrequently seen in the midsummer 
games {of our ancestors; those mad 
and mirthful gambols, to which Oli- 
via alludes, in the Twelfth Night, 
when she conceives Malvolio to be 
distracted, “* Why this is midsummer 
madness ;” and of which, Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Steeveus have left us the fol- 
lowing elucidaliens. ‘ Midsummer 
madness] hot weather oflen hurts the 
brain, which is, 1 suppose, alluded to 
here. Jounson.” “ ’is midsummer 
moon with you, isa proverbin Ray's 
Collection, signifying you are mad. 
Sreevens.” Vide Reed's edition, 
vol. V. p. 359. 

We pass over the deep snow which 
fell in this country on midsummer day 
at the Intercession of the pious Virgin 
Saint Bega ; and that, still more re- 
markable, which took place in Italy 
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at the same season ; and in Commemo- 
ration of whieh the Church of St. 
Mary ad Nives was erected in Rome 
—These, being nearly as improbabic 
as that a boy of 12 or 13 years of age 
should have been the author of Row- 
ley’s Poems, are not insisted on; al- 
though they might have afforded an 
allusion toa Roman Catholic Priest 
of the fifteenth ccatury. 

But I perceive, Mr. Urban, that I 
am exceeding the duc bounds of a 
letter to you: | shall therefore con- 
elude; though not without expressing 
my willingness at any time to pay the 
same attention to the candid enquiries 
of your Constant Reader, or any of 
yeur other learned and ingenious Cor- 
respondents, 

Yours, &. Jonn Snexwen, M. D. 
-_——e— 

Mr, Unpan, August 15. 

S one of your numerous Sub- 
scribers, and an admirer of the 
Established Church of my country, I 
feel very much obliged to A Country 
Rector, p. 11. for the hints be has 
thrown out respecting the present 
state of our Ecclesiastical Esiablish- 
ment; and although | do not at all 
fecl competent to decide on the plaa 
of Keform which he has suggested, 
yet I most sincerely, though reluct- 
antly, subscribe io his idea, * that, 
unless sume speedy and effectual 
measures be adopted to check Lic 
growing mischief, a serious state-coni- 
motion will be the consequence.” 
And Sir, feeling this, | most fervently 
hope that those of your Readers best 
qualified to give an opinion upon the 
subject, will comply with the earnest 
solicitation contained in the article 
alluded to, and furnish * hints, addi- 
tions, and improvements,” to the plan 
Eves And here let me most so- 
emnly conjure the Dignitaries of our 
Church to lend a helping hand ere it 
be too late ; let them not be fastidious 
in the rejection of all plans of im- 
tbe pa proposed by others, nor 
etray a supineness among themselves; 
for although the present sysiem may, 
without a change, last their time, 
some considerations should be had for 
posterity. ‘lo uphold the respectabi- 
lity of the Clergy, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that some more equal distri- 
bution of preferment should take 
place ; or, at Jeast, that the stipends 
of many of our Curates, and the be- 
nefices of the inferior Clergy, should 


be augmented, se that ail should re- 
ceive a comfortable independence ; 
but I cannot agree with a Country 
Rector that, to accomplish this, re- 
course should be had to the public 
purse ; for | have no doubt but that 
the Ecclesiastical property may be 
made fuily equal to accomplish the 
desired eflect: this achieved, aud the 
second important article in the plan 
might with propriety be stipulated 
fur. In the parish where I reside, I 
have seen the growing evil of having 
service only once on a Sunday. q 
Meciing- house has been erected 
(which, in point of convenience of 
situation, is fully equal with the 
Church) ; and where, for lack of 
Church-service, the parishioners have 
resorted, till many of them have be- 
come converts, and consequently se- 
ceders from the Establishment. 

The commuistion of tithes is cer- 
tainly of all things the most desirable 
to be effected. ‘Io dilate upon the 
evil consequences the possession of 
such property produces to the Clergy, 
is unnecessary; it is every where 
known, and every where felt; and 
has particularly engaged the attention 
of the Legislature upon all modern 
lucl<eures *, Surely, therefore, 
some plana might be adopted to do 
away an evil so universally acknow- 
ledged. Suppose, for inslanee, that 
the tithes of the kingdom were to be 
valued by two competent persons, 
oue chosen by the Clergy, the other 
by the land proprietors, in each pa- 
rish ; and an ofier made, or permission 
granted, to the laud-owner, to exo- 
nerate his lands from tithes at the 
valuation, upon asimilar plan to the 
redemption of the land-tax; say by 
instalments at four, or even eight 
years: and if any tithes should be left 
uaredeemed at a time to be stipulated, 
that they should then be oflered 
— competition ; for tithes im the 
vands of lay impropriators cause only 
a limited mischicf ma parish. Much 
and loudly as the farmers (whom, by 
the bye, | think the Kector 1s tuo 
severe upon) complain of the payment 
of tithes, it is certain, that nothing 
like the value of that property (ex- 
cept when taken in hind) is generally 
~# A late Inclosure of Barnwell, near 
Cambridge, forms an exception; there the 
Radagon tithes are continued : and they 
who were the cause thereof may possibly 
be sorry for it hereafter. 
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paid by them ; yet, I have no doubt, 
that a fair value would be given by 
the land-owners to exonerate their 
estates from so obnoxious an imposi- 
tion.. The proceeds of the sale might 
be made a public stock, and would, 
] presume, produce a nett revenue to 
the Clergy, very far indeed excceding 
their present receipts ; and the se- 
curity they could in no wise doubt ; 
for if the state be not firm, weak in- 
deed must be the dependgnee of our 
Clergy ; and the surplus would enable 
them to alleviate the wants of their 
distressed brethren. There is one ad- 
dition | beg leave to suggest to the 
Jastitem in the Plan of a Country 
Rector ; which is, that Seats should 
be set apart for, aud proper persons 
appointed to conduct thereto, ail 
strangers that may enter the Church: 
in this point, we are a century behind 
the Dissenters. Kre | conclude, per- 
mitme, Mr. Urban, lo say, that the 
example of the late Bishop of Londou 
is worthy of general imitation, and 
would tend very much to strengthen 
our interest. In the appointment of 
Dr. Audrewes to St. James’s,- that 
worthy Prelate waved the private in- 
terest of his relative and friend, con- 
sidering his patronage could not be 
more beneticially exercised than in at- 
tending to the choice of the parishion- 
ers. How rare this! 

Yours, &e. P. 

— a 
Mr. Unnan, August 20, 

HE exteusive circulation of your 

very useful publication, particu- 
larly among the friends to the Estab- 
lished Church, renders it the most 
proper channel to convey information 
relative to the interests of the Clergy ; 
and you will, I have no doubt, feeia 
satisfaction in giving farther publicity 
to ameasure, which, while it reflects 
honour ou the feelings and benevo- 
lence of the Bishops, and other digni- 
fied or opulent Members of the 
Church, as well as of the Laity, pro- 
mises to afford a lasting and important 

nefit to such of the inferior Clergy 

as, having large families and very 
contracted incomes, can have no hope 
of making provision for them, in the 
event of their own deaths previous 
to their children being placed out in 
the world. ‘ 
_it is now more than sixty years 
since a number of benevolent indivi- 
duals, contemplating the frequeat and 
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urgent distress into which the children 
of Clergymen are thrown by the loss 
of their iather; and, considering that 
a judicious combination of their means 
of relief would render the intended 
benefit more extensive and permanent, 
formed a Society “ for the education 
of the Orphan Children of Clergymen 
until they are of an age to be put ap- 
prentice ;* tor which the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy have a dis- 
tinct provision. This Institution, 
supported by annual subseription, and 
the occasional donaiions ef its friends, 
has, under Providence, continued 
gradually to cnlarge its powers of 
doing good, until it is now enabled to 
provide clothes, education, and main- 
tenance, to above forty buys and as 
many girls, who are annual elected 
by the subscribers at large as va- 
cancies occur and the funds of the 
society will allow; and the excellent 
education they receive m_ these 
schools gives them the means of ac- 
quiring very advantageous situations 
when they go trom thence. 

The permancnt funds, as well as 
the annual subscriptions, having great- 
ly increased through the benevolence 
of the publick, and the good manage- 
ment of its conductors, it was thought 
right to secure them to the use of the 
Charity, and ensure its perpetuity by 
erecting it into a Corporation, which 
was accordingly done last year by Act 
of Parliament ; the expence of which 
was presented to the Society by a Pre- 
late of known benevolence *. 

The lease of the girls’ school, si- 
tuated at Lisson Green, having nearly 
expired ; and these premises, as well 
as the boys’ school at Aciov, being 
much too small and confined tor the 
reception of the present numbers, it 
was suggested at the commencement 
of this year, that it would be attended 
with many importeot advantages, if 
an appropriate building could be 
erected in an airy ani eligible si- 
tuation, for the reception of both the 
Schools, sufficiently near the Me- 
trojoiis to ensure the constant super- 
inleudance of the officers (who all act 
gratuitously) and the Committee, 
composed of London Clergy, and other 
gentlemen chiefly resident in London, 
the want of which is felt even at the 
distance of Acton. It wasalso thought, 
that by increasing the size of the build- 
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ings, an easy opportunity might be 
atlorded of cainains the benefits of 
the Institution, by adding to the num- 
ber of the children as the funds conti- 
nued to improve. This measure was 
no sooner proposed to be effected by 
means of a voluntary subscription, 
than it met with very general appro- 
bation and suppert. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury imme- 
diately subscribed £300. ; the Bishop 
ef London (President of the Corpora- 
tion) £200. ; some of the other Bi- 
shops a like sum; and many of the 
Nobility, and other opulent friends to 
the Established Church, and its Mem- 
bers, have also been very liberal contri- 
butors ; and thus, without one public 
advertisement, or any othereffori than 
a few letters distributed by the Secre- 
tary among the annual subscribers, 
and known friends of the Institution, 
more than half the sum required for 
the whole undertaking (which, from 
the high price of materials, is esti- 
mated at near £14,000.) is already 
raised. Inthe mean while, the Com- 
mittee appointed to conduct the un- 
dertaking have obtained a suitable 
piece of ground in an airy and conve- 
nient situation, at St. Johu’s Wood 
Farm, in the parish of St. Mary-le- 
bone, adjoining to a large chapel 
about to be erected by the parish, 
where the children may attend divine 
service. They have also contracted 
for the immediate erection of so 
much of the building as the sum al- 
ready subscribed is adequate to defray, 
and they propose to complete the 
whole as fast as the subscriptions 
enable them to do so. And to effect 
this important purpose as speedily as 
possible, it is earnestly to be wished, 
and not unreasonable to hope, that 
the undertaking will continue to ex- 
ge from the other Capitular 
ies, who have not yet subscribed, 
and the wealthy friends to the Estab- 
lished Church and its distressed Mi- 
nigters, in the more distant parts of 
the kingdom, the same liberal and 
kind support it has already dove in 
the Metropolis; since the chiidren 
are equally eligible into these schools 
fromevery county and diocese. 

Thus, Mr. Urban, I have ventured, 
through your means, to lay before 
your numerous Readers a brief ae- 
count of this excellent Charity, and 
of the measure now in hand for its 
farther extension and improvement. 
And | am persuaded you will think 


tle space which this letter occupies in 
your Repository not ill bestowed, if 
it shall prove the means, as 1 can 
have little doubt it will, of obtaining 
farther patronage to a work, which, 
while it affords a most important 
relief to the Orphans of Clergymen 
when deprived of all other support, 
cannot fail to be acceptable in the 
sight of Him whom it is our highest 
interest to please, and who hath ex- 
pressly told us, that “ it is not the 
will of our Heavenly Father that one 
of these little ones should perish.” 
Yours, &c. A Subscriber to 
the Clergy Orphan School. 

P.S. That the goed intentions of 
your Readers may not be checked by 
not knowing where to send their cou- 
tributions, | subjoin the names of the 
Bankers appointed to receive them : 
Ladbroke’s and Co. Bank-buildings ; 
Messrs. Goslings and Sharp, ‘Fleet. 
strect ; Messrs. Hoare, ditto; Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. Strand; Biddulph and 
Cox, Charing Cross; Ransom and 
Morland, Pall Mall; Birch, Cham- 
bers, and Hobbs, Bond-street; and 
also by James Bush, esq. Treasurer, 
Deans-court, Dectors Commons, and 
the Rey. Mr. Embry, ——a Rec- 
tory-house, James-street, ovent- 
garden ; who will very readily furnish 
any farther information that may be 
required. 

— 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 1. 

HE following striking instance of 

the extent to which the prejudice 
of Party will carry even a well-inten- 
tioned Writer, is transcribed exactly 
from Hearne’s Diaries, in the Bodleian 
Library, vol. XLIX. p. 161. 

“« March 23, Tuesday [1714]. Richard 
Steel, esy. Mermaber of Parliament, was 
on Thursday last, about 12 o’clock at 
night, expelled the House of Commons 
for a Roguish Pamphlett called the Crisis, 
and fer several other pamphletts, in w 
he had abused the Q. &c. This Steel was 
formerly of Christ-church in Oxford, and 
afterwards of Merton-college. He was a 
rakish, wild, drunken spark ; but he gota 
good reputation by publishing a Paper 
that came out daily called the Tattler, and 
by another cailed the Spectator ; but the 
most ingenious of these Papers were writ- 
ten by Mr. Addison, and Dr. Swift, as ’tis 
reported. And when these two had left 
him, he appeared to be a mean, heavy, 
weak writer, as is sufficiently demonstrated 
in his Papers called the Guardian, the 
Englishman, and the Lover. He wow 
writes for bread, being involved in debt.” 

Yours, &. . B. 
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Mr. Urban, Sept. 10. 
Sa companion to the View you 
have already given ef Whitting- 
tou Church in Verbyshire, (see vol. 
LXXIX. p. 1201) I send you a draw- 
ing, by the late Mr. Jacob Schnebbe- 
lie, of the Rectory-house (/laie 11.) 
for 45 yeu the residence of the Rev. 
Samucl Pegge, LL. D. who was for 
more thau that long space of time 
your constant aud intelligent _Cor- 

respondent, who thus describes it : 


“The Parsonage House at Whittington 
is a convenient substantial stone building, 
and very sufficient for this small benefice. 
It was, as | take it, erected by the Rev. 
Thomas Callice, one ef my predecessors ; 
and, when I had been inducted, I enlarged 
it by pulling down the West end, making 
a cellar, a kitchen, a brew-bouse, and a 
pantry, with chambers over them. There 
is a glebe of about 50 acres belonging to 
it, with a garden large enough fora family, 
anda small orchard. ‘The garden is re- 
markably pieasant in respect to its fine 
views to the North, East, and Seuth, with 
the Church to the West. There is a fair 
prospect of Chesterfield Church, distant 
about two miles anda half; and of Bol- 
sover Castle to the West; and, en the 
whole, this Rectorial house may be es- 
teemed a very delightful habitation, 

S. Pecot.” 

Such was the account of this huim- 
ble Parsonage, drawn up, in 1793, by 
the latelearned and veverable Rector, 
who was then resident in it in health 
and vigour, at the advanced age of 
88 *; where your present Corre- 
spondent, with a worthy Friend lately 
deceased, spent many happy hours 
with him for several successive years, 
and derived equal information and 
pleasure from his instructive conver- 
sation. 


Yours, &c. M. Green. 


SR 
THE Regulations and Establishment 
of the Household of Henry Ailger- 
non Percy, the fifth Karl of Nor- 
thumberland, at his Castles of 
Wresill and Lekinfield, in York- 
shire; begua Anno Domini MDXII, 
London; printed 1770, 
The Editor, Tf homas} Plercy, now 
Bishop of Dagan} cae Pee of 26 
pages, states, that the work “ is copied 


* See very full Memoirs of bim, awn 
up by his son, the late Sumuel Pegge, e8q, 
mour vol. LXVI. Err. ae 

Gry. Mac. September, 1810. 
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from an antient MS. in possession of 
the Duke and Duchessof Northumber- 
land, who, conceiving that so singular 
a curiosity might afford the same 
amusement and pleasure to others, 
which it hath given to themselves, 
have caused a small impression to be 
taken off, merely to bestow in pre- 
sents to their friends.” 

The MS. was for some time lost ; it 
at last fell into the hands of Lord Dacre, 
who, on the solicitation of Lord Cam- 
den, restored it to its former owners. It 
is very curious, as a picture of antient 
manners, and as it contains a complete 
system of antient economics. At the 
end of the Preface is an account of this 
great Karl and his family. Among 
other instances of magnificence, we 
cannot but remark the number of 
Priests that were kept in household ; 
not fewer thau eleven; at the head 
of whom presided a Doctor or Bache- 
lor in Divinity, as Dean of the Chapel. 
This redundance of Clergymen v.ust 
not be altogether attributed to the 
superstition of this Priest-ridden age 3 
but to the superior intelligence of the 
men of that order, who seem to have 
been almost the only persons capable 
of exercising any oflice of skill or 
scienee; so that the Surveyor of m 
Lord’s lands, his Secretary, the Clerk 
of his Foreign Expences, &. were 
all Priests; notwithstanding which, the 
last officer was to make up his ac- 
compts on a Sunday, 

“very particular branch of the Es- 
tablishment is minutely noticed. Lt 
fills 463 pages, besides the 26 of Pre- 
face. 

Page 6. Gascoigne Wine. ‘ Item, 
to he payd to the said Richard Gouge 
and Thomas Percy, to make provision 
for x ton ij hogisheds of Gascoigne 
Wine, for th’ expensys of my house 
for an hole yere; viz. iij ton of Rede 
Wyne ; vtou of Clarett Wyne ; and ij 
ton and ij hogisheds of Whyte Wyne, 
&c. The hole somme xlixi,” 

The Claret Wine was what the Gas+ 
Seine. < po al ng = shih 
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The Red Wine mentioned above 
was the coarse red wine, the growth 
of what they call the Palus, or deep, 
low, clayey countries, of which there 
is a great district near Bourdeaux, 
that still produces this sort of wive. 

The White Wine was probably 
what we now call Vin de Grave, or 
Priniac; both of them the produce 
of that country which was generally 
called Gascony by the English, who 
antiently applicd this name to all that 
part of France which stretches away 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees. 

P. 60. * Item, that the said Clerkis 
of the Brevemeuts entre all the Tailiis 
of the Furmunturs in the Jornall 
Booke in the Countynghous every 
day, furtiiwith after the Brede be de- 
tyverett lo the Baker, and the Swache 
to the Pantiler.” 

The Taillis of the Furniunturs (so 
it should have been printed) the Taitl 
and Swatch are the tally, and its eoun- 
terpart ; “ furniuntur,” corrupt for 
furnianiur, is the account of things 
haked, from the barbarous Lata 
word furniare, to bake ; as 

Krasianturs is the account of the 
liquors brewed, from the barbarous 
Latin brasiare, to brew ; and as 

Necanturs is the account of the 
slaughter-house, from the Latin ne- 
eare. 

Antiently all Houschold accounts 
were kept in Latin, as they still are in 
the Colleges im our Universities ; and 
the above Latin words became a sort 
of technical terms for the heads of the 
several accounts. 

P. 80, * Seamlynge days in Lent 
[Service for my Lorde and my Lady 
at Suppers upon Scamlynge days in 
Lent; viz. Mondays and Setterdais, 
with the namys of persons, &c.]” 
Theseareelsewhere cailed Scambly nge 
days, p. 85; and Seamlyngs, p. 57. 
Our present word scrambling was 
antiently wrilten scambling ; so that 
scambling days im Lent were days 
when no regular meals were provided, 
but every one serambled aid shifted 
for himself as he could. So Shaks- 
peare, Hen. V. Act I. Scene 1. in the 
early editions, speaks of “ the scam- 
bling and unquiet time,” which mo- 
dern Editors have altered to seram- 
bling. 

P. 85. “ The Ewery” was the office 
where the Ewers were kept. Our 
ancestors always washed before and 
after dinner, as they used no forks. 
This customof washing in form out 


of a silver ewer, is still hept up ou 
solemn days in our Universities*. The 
use of Forks at table did not prevail 
in England till the reigu of James J. 
as we learn from a remarkable pas- 
sage m Coryate. The Reader will 
lough at the solemn mawner in which 
this important discovery or innovation 
isrelaied: ‘* Here I will mention a 
thing that might have been spoken of 
before in discourse of the first Italian 
towne. I observed a custome in al} 
those Italian cities aod townes 
through the which | passed, that is 
not used in any other conutry that t 
saw in my travels; neither doe | 
think that any other nation of Christ. 
endome doth use it, but only italy, 
The Italian, and also most strangers 
that are commorant in Italy, doe 
alwaie at their meales use a inte 
rorKe when they cut their meat. 
For while with ihe kuife which they 
hold in one hand they cut meate out 
ot the dish, they tasten the Fork, 
whieh they hold in ihe othee hand, 
upon the same dish; so that whatso- 
ever he be that silting in the company 
of any others at meales, should unad- 
visedly touch the dish of meate with 
his fingers, from which all the table 
doe cut, he will give occasion of 
offence unto the company, as having 
transgressed the lawes of good man- 
ners, m so much that for his error he 
shall be at the least brow-beaten, if 
not reprehenced in wordes. This 
forme of feeding, I understand, is ge- 
nerally used in all places in Italy, 
their Forkes being for the most part 
made of yron, steele, and some ot 
silver, but those are used only by 
gentlemen. The reason of this their 
curiosity is, because the Italian eao- 
not by any meanes indure to have iis 
diet touched with fingers, seing all 
mens fingers are pot alike clcane. 
licre upon I my selfe thought good to 
imitate the Italian fashion by this 
forked cutting of meate, not only 
while 1 was iv Italy, but also in Ger- 
many, and} often-iimes in England, 
since I came home: being once 
quipped for that frequent using of 
my Forke, by a certain learned gen- 
tleman, a familiar friend of mune, 
Mr. Laurence Whitaker ; who, in his 
merry humour, doubted not to ¢ 
me at table ruacirer, only for uswg 
a Forke at feeding, but for no other 
cause.” Coryate’s Crudities, pp. %% 
91. 4to. Lond. 1611}. adic 





* Andin the City of Louden, £0! 
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Even when Heylin published his 
Cosmography (1652) Forks were still 
avovelty. See his third book, where, 
having spokea «f the Ivory sticks 
used by the Chiv.ese, he adds, “ The 


use of silver “orks with us, by some of 


our spruce gallauls, taken up of late, 
came from henee into Htaly, aud from 
thence into Fngland.” Yours, Xe. 
W.S. 8. Orford, dug. 13. 
(To be continued.) 
————— , 
Mr. Unsax, Norwich, Aug. 24. 
OU may probably consider the 
following curious Memoir, com- 
posed by Edmund Hogan, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and lately found 
amongst the papers of one of his de- 
scendants, worthy to be inserted in 
your Magazine. 
Yours, &c. *, 
“The Empassace of Mr. Evuunv Ho- 

GAN, one of the Sworne Esquires of 

her Va't’s Person, from her HMigh- 

nesse lo Mutty AgpeLMELrcn, 

Emperour of Morocco, and King 

of Fes and Sus, in the Yeare 157i. 

Writien by himselfe. 

I Edmund Hogan, being appointed 
Embassadour from the Queens Ma‘tie 
to. the abovenamed Emperour and 
King Mully Abdelmelech, departed 
with my company and servants from 
London the 22d April, 1577, being 
imbarked in the good ship cailed the 
Gallion, of London, eh arrived in 
Assafi, a port of Barbary, the 2ist of 
May next following. Jmediately I 
seat Leonell Egerton ashoare with 
my letters directed to John Williams, 
and Johu Bampton, who dispatched a 
frottero to Morocco to know the 
Kings pleasure fur my repaire to the 
Court, which letters came to theire 
hands on the Thursday vig't. They 
with all speed gave the King under- 
standing of it, who being glad thereof, 
speeded the next day ceriaine Cap- 
laines, with souldiers aud tents, with 
other provision, to Azali; +o that 
upon Whitsunday at night, the sand 
Captaines, with John Baviptou, Ro- 
bert Washborne, and Robert Lion, 
aid the King's Officers, caine late to 
Azafi. Jn the meane time | remained 
aboard, aud caused some of the goods 
to be discharged, for lightning of the 
ship ; and | wrote in my letter that I 
would not lande ‘til! | knew the Kings 
Pleasure. The 22th day, being satur- 
flay, the Mark-speed arrived in the 
twade about two of the clock ia the 
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afternoone. The 27th day, being 
Whitsunday, came aboard the Gal- 
lion, John bampton, and others, give 
ing me to understand how much the 
King rejoyeed of my sate arrival, 
coming from the Queeas Ma’tic; and 
how that for my conduct to the 
Court Le had sent four Captaines, aud 
an hu:.dred souldiers well appointed, 
with a horse furnished, which he 
used himself to ride on, with all other 
furniture accordingly ; they wished me 
also to come on land 1 the best order 
I could, as well for my self as my 
meu, which I did, having to the nuin- 
ber of tea men, whereoi three were 
trumpeters. The ships being four, 
appointed themselves in the best order 
they could, for the best suew, and 
shott off all theire ordinance, to the 
value of twenty marks in powder, 
At my coming ashoare, | found all 
the souldiers well appointed on horse- 
back, the Captaines and the Govern'r 
of the towne standing as neer the 
water side asthey could, with a jennet 
of the Kings, and rec'd me from the 
boale, declaring how glad his Ma’tie 
was of ny safe arrivall, coming from 
the Queens Ma‘tie my Mistresse, and 
that he had seat them to attend upon 
me, it being his pleasure that | should 
turrie there on shoare five or six 
dayes for my refreshing ; so béing 
mounted upon the jennet, they con- 
ducted me through the towne into a 
faire ficlde upon the sea side, where 
there was a tent provided for me, 
and all the ground spread with Turkie 
carpets, and the Castle discharged a 
peale of ordinance, and all things ne- 
cessarie were brought sto my tent, 
where [both tooke my table and lodg- 
ing, and hed olher convenient tents 
for my servants. The souldicrs in- 
viromwd the tonite, and watched about 
us doy and sight as long as Llay there, 
altho’ Leong t my speedier dispatch. 
On the Wednesday towards night, I 
tugke my horse, and travelled ten 
tiles to the first place of water that 
wee could finde, and there pitehed 
our tents “Hl the next morning, aud 
so traveted tilten of the clock, and 
then pitched our tents "Ul) four, and 
so tiavcled as long usday light would 
sufler, about ¢ ity six miles that 
day. The next day being Fryday, I 
traveled in like order but eight aod 
twenly miles at the most; and by a 
river, being about six miles within 
sight yf the Citi) of Morecco, wee 
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pitched our tents. Imediately after 
came all our Englisli Merchants, and 
the French on horseback, to meete 
me; aud before night there came an 
Alcaydefrom the King with fiflie men, 
and divers mules laden with victuall 
and banket for my supper, declaring 
unto me how glad the King shewed 
himselfe to hear of the Queens Ma’tic, 
and that his pleasure was I should be 
received into his countrey as never 
any Christian the like; and desired to 
know what time the next day | would 
come into his Citie, because he would 
that all the Christians, as also his No- 
bilitie, should meete me; and willed 
John Bampton to be with him early 
in the morning, which he did. About 
seven of the clock, being accompa- 
nied with the French and English 
Merchants, and a great number of 
souldiers, | passed towards the Citie, 
and by that time { had traveled two 
miles, there met me all! the Christians 
of the Spaniards and Portugals to re- 
ceive me, which | know wes more by 
the Kings commandmeot then of any 
geod wills of themselves; for some 
of them, although they speake me 
faire, hung downe theire heads like 
dogs, and especially the Pertugals ; 
and | countenanced them accordingly. 
So | passed on, till | came within 
two Luglish miles of the Citie; and 
then John Bampton returne:, shewing 
me that the King was so glai of my 
coming, that he could not devise to 
doe too much, to shew the good will 
that he did owe to the Queens Ma’tie 
and her Realme. His Counsellors 
met me without the gates; and at the 
entrie of the gates, his footmen and 
guard were piaced on both sides of 
my horse, and so brought me to the 
King’s poiace. The King sate in his 
chatre, with his Counsell about him, 
as well the Moores as the Elehies; and, 
according to his order given uito me 
before, | there declared my message 
in >panish, aud made deliverie of the 
Queéns Ma’t’s leiters, and ali that 
I spake at that present in Spanisi, he 
caused one of his Elchies to dectare 
the same to the Moores present in the 
Lurbe tongue; which dene, be an- 
swered meagaine in Spar isi, yeelding 
to the Queetis Mi’lie great thankes, 
and offering himsgile ara his countrey 
to be at her Graces comandment; and 
he comanded certaine of his Coun- 
sellors to conduct me to my lodging, 
not being farr fromthe Court, The 


house was faire, after the fashion of 
that countrey, being dayly well fur- 
nished wiih all kinde of victuall at the 
Kings charge. The same night he 
sent for me to the Court, and I had 
conference with him about the space 
of two houres; where | throughly 
declared the charge co’mitted unto 
me from her Ma’tie, finding him con- 
formable, willing to pleasure, and 
not to urge her Ma’tic with any de- 
mands, more then conveniently she 
might willingly consent unto, hee 
knowing that out of his countrey the 
Realme of Lngliand might be better 
served with lackes, then he in com- 
parison from us. further, he gave 
me to understand, that the King of 
Spain had sent unto him for a licence 
that an Embassa‘our of his might 
come mto his gountrey, and had made 
great meanes, that if the Queens 
Ma’tie of England sent any unto him, 
that he would not give him avy credit 
or entertainment; albeit (said he) I 
know what the King of Spaine, and 
what the Queene of England and her 
Realme is; for I neither like of him, 
nor of his religion, being so governed 
by the Inquisition, that he can doe 
nothing of himselfe. Therefore, whea 
he cometh upon the licence which | 
have granted, he shall weil see how 
little account I wii! make of him and 
Spaine, and how greatly 1 will extol 
ou for the Queenes Ma‘tie of Eng- 

land ; he shall sot come to my pre- 
sence as you have deve and shall 
dayly, for I minde to accept of you 
as my companion, and one of my 
house, whereas he shall attend twentie 
dayes after he hath done his message. 
After the end of this speech, I deli- 
vered Sir Thomas Gresham's letiers; 
whenas he tooke me by the hand, 
aud led me downe a long court to 4 
palace, where there ranuea faire foun- 
taine of water, and there sitting hin- 
selfe in a chaire, he comanded me to 
sitt downe in another, and there called 
for such simple musicians as ke had. 
Then I presenied tim with a greate 
base lute, which be most thankfully 
accepted, and then he was desir: us to 
hear of the musician: ; aud | tolde him, 
that there was great care had to pro- 
vide them, and that | did wot doubt 
but upon my returne they should come 
with the first ship. He ts willing to 
give them good entertainment, wil 
yrovision of victuall, and to let them 
five according to theire law and con- 
science, 
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science, wherein he urgeth none to 
the contrary. I finde him to be one 
that liveth greatly in the fear of God, 
being well excercised in the Scrip- 
tures, as weliin the Oid Testament, 
as also in the New, and he beareth a 
greater affection to our nation then 
to others, because of our religion, 
which torbiddetn worship of idols ; 
and the Moores calied hi: the Christ- 
iau King. The same night, being the 
first of June, 1 continued with him 
*till twelve of the clock, and he seemed 
to have so guod likeing of me, that 
he toeke from his girdie a short dag- 
ger, beiug sett with 200 stones rubies 
and Turkies, and did bestowe it upon 
me; and so I, being conducted, re- 
turucd te my lodging for that time. 
The next day, because hic knew it to 
be Sunday, and our Sabboth day, he 
did let me rest; but on the Monday in 
the afternoone he sent for me, and | 
had conference with him againe, and 
musick,. Likewise on the Tuesday, 
by three of the clock, he sent for me 
into his garden, finding him layed 
upon a silk bed, complaining of a 
sore leg; yet, after long coulerence, 
he walked into another orchard, 
whereas having a fair banketing 
house, and a great water, and a 
new gallie in it, he went aboard the 
gallie, and tooke me with him, and 
passed the space of two or Lhrce 
houres, shewing the great experience 
he had in gallies, wherein (as he said) 
he had exercised himseiie eightcene 
yeares in his you fh. Afler supper he 
shewed me his horses, and other. co’- 
modiiies that he had about his house ; 
and since thal night 1 have not scene 
him, for that he hath kept in with his 
sore leggy; but he hath sent .o me 
dayly. The 13th of June, at six of 
the clock at night, i had againe au- 
dience of the King, and 1 continued 
with him till miduight, having de- 
bated, as well for the Queenes co’- 
mission, as for the well deaiimg with 
her Merchants for their traffick here 
in these parts, saying, he would do 
much more forthe Queenes Ma’tie aud 
the Realme ; offering that all Kagish 
ships with her subjects may with good 
securitie enter into his ports and do- 
miuions, as well im trade of merchand- 
ize, as for victuall and water, as also 
in time of warr with any of her Ene- 
mies, to bring in prizes, aud io make 
sales as occasion should serve, or else 
fo depart agaiue with them at theire 
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pleasure. Likewise for all English 
ships that shall passe along bis Coast 
of Barbary, and threw the Streighis 
into the Levant seas, aad so to the 
Turks dominions, and the King of 
Argiers, as his owne; and that he 
would write to the ‘Turhe, and to the 
King of Argier, his letters for the 
well using of our ships and goods. 
Also, that hereafler oo Koglishman 
that byany meanes may be taken cap- 
tives, shall be sold within any of bis 
dominions; whereupon | declared 
that the Queenes Ma'tie, accepting of 
these his olfers, was picased to con- 
firme the intercourse and trade of our 
Merchauts within this his countrey, 
as also io pleasure him with such 
commodities as he should have necd 
ol, to lurnish the necessities and wants 
of his country in trade of merchand- 
ize, so as he required nothing con- 
trary to her houwour and law, and the 
breach of league with the Christian 
Princes her neigibours. ‘The same 
night I presented the King with the 
case of combes, aud desire! his Ma’iie 
to have speciall regard that the ships 
might be laden back agaime, for that 
1 found little store of salt-peter in 
readinesse in John Bampton’s hauds 
he aaswered me, th t | shouid have 
ail the assistance therein that ie could, 
but that in Sus he thougiit to have 
some store in his house therc, as also 
that the Mountaine:s wad made much 
in a readinesse ; 1 requested that he 
would seade downe, which he pro- 
mised to due. The eighicenth day I 
was witli him againe, and sv continued 
there till night; and he shewed me 
his house, with pastime in duching 
with water spaniels, and baiting bulls 
with his English doggs. At this time 
I moved him agawme for the sending 
downe to Sus, which he granted to 
doe; and the 24th day there departed 
Alcayde Mammie, with Lioucll Eger- 
ton, and Rowland Guy, to Sus; and 
carried with them, for our accounts 
and his company, the Kings letters 
to his brother Muly Hammet, and 
Aleayde Shavan, and the Viceroy. 
The 23d day the King sent me out of 
Morocco to his garden called Shers- 
bouare, with his guard and Aleayde 
Mamoute; and the 24th at night 
I came to the Court to see a Morris- 
dance, and a piay of his Elchies; he 
yromised me audience the next day, 
ine Tuesday, but he putt it off 
till Thursday ; and the Thursday at 
night 
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night I was sent for to the King after 
supper, and then he sent Alcayde 
Rodwaa and Aleayde Gowry to con- 
ferr with me; but, after a little talk, 
I desired to be brought to the King 
for my dispatch. Avd being brought 
to him, | preferred two bills of John 
Rampton’s, which he had made for 
provision of sall-peter, also two bills 
tor the quiet trailique of our English 
Merchants, aud bills for scars to be 
made by the Jewes, as well for the 
debts past, as hereafter, and for good 
order in the Ingenios. Also | moved 
bim againe for the salt-peter, and 
other dispatches, which he reterred 
to be agreed upen by the two Al- 
ceaydes. But the Fryday, being the 
20ih, the Aleaydes could not intend 
H, and upon Saturday Alcayde Rod- 
wan fell sick ; so on Suuday wee made 
meancs to the King, and that after- 
noone | was sent for to conferre upon 
the bargaine with the Alcaydes and 
others; but did not agree. Upon 
‘Tuesday | wrote a letter to the King 
for my dispatch; and the same afier- 
noone [ was calied againe to the 
Court, and referred all things to the 
King, accepting his ofier of sult-peter, 
That night againe the King had me 
into his gallie, aud the spaniels did 
hunt the duck. The Thursday [ was 
appointed to weigh the 300 lintals 
grosse of salt-peter, and that after- 
noone the Tabybe came unto me to 
my lodging, shewing me that the 
King was offended with John Bampton 
for divers causes, Tho Suoday night 
fate, being the 7th July, 1 got the 
King to forgive all to John Bampton, 
and the King promised me to speake 
againe with me upon Monday, Upon 
‘Ruesday 1 wrote to him againe for 
my dispatch, and then he sent lray 
Lewes to me, and said, that he had 
order to write. Upon Wednesday | 
wrole againe; and be sent me word 
that | should come and be dispatched, 
so that | should depart upon Fryday 
without faile, beimg the teth July. 
So the Fryday after, according to 
the hings order ond appointment, | 
went io ihe Court; and whereas mo- 
tion and petition was made for the 
confirmac’on of the demands which | 
had preferred, they were all granted, 
and likewise which were on the be- 
halfe of our English Merchants re- 
quested, were with great favour and 
readivesse yeilded unto. Aud where- 
as the Jewes there resident were to 
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our men in certaine round sum’es in- 
debted, the Emperor's pleasure and 
co’mandment was, that they should 
without farther excuse or delay pay 
and discharge the same. And thus 
at length I was dismissed with great 
honour and speciall countenance, 
such as hath not ordivarily bene 
shewed to other Embassadors of the 
Christians. Aud touching the private 
affairs intreated upon betwixt her 
Ma'tie and the Emperour, I had let- 
ters from him to satisfie her High- 
nesse therein. So to conclude, having 
received the like honourable conduct 
from his Court, as 1 had for my part 
at my first landing, | imbarked my 
self with my foresaid company ; and 
arriving not long alter in Kngland, I 
repaired to her Ma’ties Court, and 
ended my Embassage to her Highuesse 
good liking, with relation of my ser- 
vice performed.” 
acaiaiiatianin ies 


Mr. Unnan, Aensinglon, Sept. 4. 
+e discovery of what may be 
calieda new Caxton, isa matter 
of as much importange to me as is 
the discovery of a new Comet to Mr. 
Professor lierschel. I hasten there- 
fore to lay before you the following 
communication; to the author of 
which, all lovers of antient Typo- 
graphy will be as ready as myself to 
express their obligations. 
To the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 
‘Srr, Bristol, July 25. 
* Your very general tmavitation for 
communications on the subject of 
Kerly Printed Books, together with 
my own inclination for disseminating 
he knowledge of that very amusing 
study, induces me to send yon the 
inclosed account of a Caxton’s Chro- 
nicle, wow in the library of William 
Barnes, esy. of Redland Hall, near 
this city, 2 gentleman whose friend- 
ship and intimacy | am proud to boast 
of. Your description of a prior edi- 
tion (as | presume) of this work in 
your * Typographical Antiquities,” 
led us to compare that account with 
what we considered the original it- 
self; but, upon a minute examina- 
tion, the manifest difterence of type, 
number of leaves, as weil as of the 
colophon, inserted bya Mr. Granger, 
created doubts; which, by permission 
of Mr. Barnes, | was willing to lay 
before you; and these suspicions were 
still farther confirmed by perusing @ 
note 
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note (Typ. Aut. vol. I. p. 152) upon 

Herhbert’s account of an edition no- 

ticed by Palmer. 1 have endeavoured 

to give an account of the book m 

question as well as my skill in these 

affairs would allow ine; wiatever 
obscurities or inconsistencics may ap- 
pear, your gvod nature, | hope, will 
attribute to the iucorrectuess natu- 
rally attendant upon a first atiempt. 

‘The Volume described by you is said 
to couclude “on the recto of the 
third leaf, after siguature y 3 ;” the 
copy now before me extends to 
“ee 4,” or rather concludes ou the 
recto of the second leaf after sipna- 
ture ee€ 2—signatures “ ¢e 3 and 4,” 
being written by seme person unac- 
quainted with their meaning. If, as 
asserted by Mr. Granger, the colo- 
phon was supplied at the bottom of 
the last leaf, the margin of this book 
must have been very wide indeed ; for, 
ia its present condition, it is full half 
an inch ; and vo trace can be observed 
of any thing having beeu printed be- 
neath. The type very much resembles 
those made use of for priating * Pro- 
posilio Clarissimi, &e. &e.” agreeably 
to the specimen given by you. ‘The 
extracts which you have also intro- 
duced, upon a reference, | have found 
to correspond ; and the number of 
men slain al the battle of Towton, 
may be determined, upon this aulho- 
rity, to be Thirty Thousand. The 
fly-ieaf iu this Volume is evident! of 
the same paper with the Work itself 
It has several MS notices upon it ; 
but none relative to its bibliographical 
history; next follow three leaves 
inserted by some former possessor ; 
ou the reclo of the first of which is 
written ; : 

“Thus endeth this present boolke of 
the Cronycles of Lugiond Lm- 
Pprynied by me sFilliam Caxton In 
thabbey of Westmynster by Lon- 
don. L'ynyshed ond Accomplyshed 
the viii day of October the yeer of 
the Incarnacyon of Our Lovd God 
Mececlxxxi1 4nd in the xx1t yeer 
of the Reyne of Edward the fourth,” 
“The above should be at the bot- 

tom of the last leafe ; but in binding, 

ithas been cut off. Compared with 
another of the same books the 5° Oct” 

1717, per T. G.” 

* This person’s name I conclude to 
be Granger; the fly-leaf containing 
the autograph of “ George Granger, 
Rector of Halford, 1693.” * 


* The two first leaves of the Table 
of Contents being torn out, Mr. G, 
intended supplying the ceticiency by 
manuscript; but this he has « oly dove 
in part, and what now remaius of the 
original commences on signature 
ain wilh * © Liow Voriiger began a 
castell that wold not slande Wherfor 
counsciil was Guyen him to tempre 
thet morter Wit blood Caix.” this 
‘Table is continued for 6 leaves farther, 
aud concludes about half-way dowa 
on the recto of the seventh leaf. 
The Prologue follows on the next 
leaf, which may be called ai, from 
the circumstance of the succeeding 
leaf having the signature, ai i, aud 
the Chromele begins on the recto 
of a iii, This book has signatures 
throughout, extending lo * ee iii,” 
but vaeither namerals nor catchwords. 
Another peculiarity is the want of 
initial letters to the chapters, as far 
as the ninth, and occasionally in va~ 
rious parts of the volume: some of 
the heads of the chapters are printed 
in a type much larger than the text, 
whilst olhers are of the same size; in 
short, the type is very different from 
specimen No. 4, given in the late edi- 
tion of Aimes’s * Ty pographical An 
tiguities.” It has two hundred and 
sixty three chapters. 

‘At yourteisure | shall fecl happy iv 
receiving your opinidn; and m the 
mean tine | have the honcur to be 

Your most obedicat servant, 

Ricnuanyp Paice, Jun. 

There can be uo doubt, from the 
above carciul dese ription, that Ames 
was right in telling us taal an editlioa 
of Caxton's Chronicies had been 
printed A.D. 14523 however sUuper- 
ficial and uasatistactory his description 
of it may appear. ‘That itis proba- 
ble, ceteris paribus, that our first 
Printer should ha executed live, 
or even tore, editions of so populas 
a work as the Chronicles of his own 
history, may he readily admilled; 
although Herbert and myself were 
fully justified in treating Palmer's 
vague description of * two editions of 
this book” with the iuattention 
which it merited. The question is, 
from what guarter, or library, did 
dimes gethis knowledge of the edition 
of 1482? 

On examining Herbert's interleaved 
copy of his.owa work, in six volumes, 
Ato, | found that a reference was 
made to the sale catalogue of the 
books 
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books of Sir Charles Frederick, n°. 
3175, and to one of his own numerous 
liti.c comn.on-place books, marked 
Z Io this common-place book 
(which, with other MSs. and the 
aforesaid interledved copy, were pur- 
chased by me at the sale of the late 
Mr. Gouyh’s libsary) the substance of 
Mr. Price’s description is accurately 
given, so as to shew that Herbert 
was not unacquainted with the edition 
under discussion, Happening, luck- 
ily, to be in possession of the auc- 
tioneer’s (Mr. Gerard’s) own copy of 
the sale catalogue of Sir Charles’s 
books, with the prices, and pur- 
ci.a.ers’ names, | turned to n°. 1175, 
and there found the volume thus 
quaintly described : “ Cronycles of 
Kngland, imp. by Cacton, 1482.” It 
was purchased by the late Mr. Eger- 
ton, the book-clier, for £1. 178.3 
and Herbert, in ail probability, wrote 
his description of it in Mr. Kgerton’s 
shop. ini the ycar 1787 Mr. Egerton 
put it into his Catalogue; vide no, 
1384. 

I hope Mr. Price’s communication 
(which he permits me to submit to 
your inspection) will lead to other 
similar ones; so that | may have the 
gratification of delivering, gralis, to 
the purchasers of wy first volumé, an 
iateresting Appendix of other books 


* printed by Caxton. 


Yours, &c. 
$e 

Mr. Unsan, Surham, Aug. 20. 

T is with no stall satisfaction that 

I read in Vol. LXXX. p. 627, the 
suggestions of Indagator respecting a 
New Cyclopedia. His objections to 
the plaus of other works of that 
naluré are such as have deterred me 
trom possessing myself of any one of 
them. Though | am well acquainicd 
with the piinesples, and have watehed 
the progress of these publications, 
what I bave to hint on the present 
subject must be submitted to the 
better judgment of Indagator, or 
rather, indeed, the decision of the 
publick. 

The exclusion of Biography, I 
have ever deemed an indispensable 
point; and I think he is correct in the 
same as to the alphabetical letters, and 
names of places, rivers, &c.; and f 
would also omit such portions of the 
antient and pagan histories, as may 
be procured by Subscribers in a sepa- 
rate way. 


T. F. Dippin. 


That the plan of Indagator, or 
something near it, might be adopied, 
I would even go the length of ex- 
punging the branch of “Aidwitery, 
though it might be making a chasm 
in the Sciences. 

With regard to engraving the fi- 
gures on wood, and inserting such of 
them as are scientific on the pages, 
the idea is excellent; and, no doubt, 
would be duly appreciated by the 
publick ; and there are two other par- 
ticulars, which, if Indagator would 
concede, I should conce:ve (1 speak 
the opinion of several with wiom I 
have conversed) th tthe plin of the 
work would meet the approbation of 
a very great portion of the publick, 
They arc these : that the figures al- 
together, both mechanical and orna- 
mental, should be engraved on wood 
(excepting Maps), whicli would be 
performed to advantage by those 
Artists who have done themselves so 
much credit in Hume, Shakspeare, 
the Holy Subjects, &c. This sug- 
gestion, Indagator wiil be aware, 
would supersede his own; @.e. to 
have the plates co. ured. 

The second particalar is, that as 
so much would be pruned from for- 
mer plans, much indeed might be 
gained by amplifying subjects of a 
practical aid really useful nature. 

Marginal dates, &c. I presume 
would be retained. 

Yours, &c. II. B. 
——— 

Mr. Unnan, Spilsby, July 27. 

T has been a doubt amongst Astro- 

nomers, whether the Moon has 
avy Atmosphere; but pray let me 
ask your learned Correspondents in 
Astsonomical pursuits, whether the 
existence of Volcanos in the Moon is 
not a proof of the existence of an 
Atmosphere, aér est pabulum ignis; 
and we know that Dr. Herschel has 
discovered several Volcanos in the 
Moon, which emitted an actual erup- 
tion of Fire. How, in this case, there 
can be any doubt of there beig an 
Atmosphere, [am unable to cenject- 
ure. Perhaps this thought may not 
have struck the Literati ; but this! 
can scarcely conceive. i ain therefore 
more inclined to attribute it to my 
own ignorance; aod shall be happy '@ 
be better informed by any of yout 
numerous Correspondents. 


Yours, &c, , Ef. 
ILLUS 
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InLusTRATIONS OF Horace, 
Boox I. Sar. VII. 

UBLIUS Rupilius Rex, a native 

of Preneste, and a merchant of 
Clazomene named Persius, having a 
dispute, bring their cause to a hearing 
belore the celebrated Marcus Brutus, 
while, by the appointment of the 
Senate, he had the -upreme command 
over the province of Asia. ‘The pre- 
sent poetical morsel contains a lidi- 
crous account of that Jawsuit, con- 
ducted in such a manner as to render 
both parties ridiculous, and com- 
pletely qualified for beimg the heroes 
of a littie comic tale in a burlesque 
heroic strain. 

The Scholiasis, whose confraternity 
have trespassed against no other au- 
thor so trequenily end so grossly as 
against ours, liave not been able, as 
it appears, to comprehend how Ho- 
race could indulge himselt in a little 
leasantry upon such « man as Rupi- 
ius Rex, without having been pre- 
viously injured by him ; and therefore 
have set their wits at work to invent 
some secret cause of provocation, 
which our Bard must have had for 
lashing Rupilius so severely in the 
person of another (Persius to wit). 

I, for my part, see not the Icast 
reason why beth Rupilius and his 
adversary may not have been exactly 
such people as they are described by 
Horace; on the contrary, | have a 
very decisive reason for thinking his 
delineation true and accurate; and 
that | find in Horace’s own character, 
and in the unavoidable imputation of 
the most flagrant scurrility, to which 
he would have exposed himself by 
traducing the characters of such re- 
= persons as they both were 

nown to be by numbers yet living. 
That Horace and Rupilius (who, 
_— to the tenour and purport of 

iscomic narrative, were both adhe- 
rents of thegreat Brutus, and apparent- 
ly of the number of his comites ) were 
not particular friends, may very wellbe 
supposed. All that will thence result 
i, that Horace had one reason the 
less for sparing Rupilius. The bare 
purpose however of preventing the 
lacetiously stupid and imperliuently 
simple bon-mét of Persius, which 
concludes this little piece, from being 

» appears to me a motive fully 
sufficient for a joke (as magister 
Hans Sachs is pleased to call it) of 

Gent. Mac. September, 1810, 
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five and thirty lines. A more proxi- 
mate occasion, and the precise time 
when this trifle felt from the pen of 
our poet, cannot at this distance of 
time be discovered. To conclude: no 
intelligent Reader needs to be in- 
formed, how greatly a ludicrous com- 
position of this sort must lose during 
a lapse of eighteen hundred years; 
especially to such as are either unable 
or think it not worth while to form 
to themselves a lively representation 
of the scene, and to place themselves 
in idea among the persons of the 
drama. 1 would not quarrel with 
any one of my contemporaries, if 
many a joke which in Cicero’s or 
Horace’s time could shake the dia- 
piragm of the best-bred Romans, 
should appear to him somewhat dull 
and vapid: yet, methinks, whoever 
possesses so much warmth of imagi- 
nation as, under a due sense of the 
majesty of the old Roman name, to 
transport himself into the pretorium 
of a man like Brutus, and to figure 
to himself facing the tribunal a hook- 
nosed, self-conceited, testy, prating, 
coxcombical, mongrel Greek, vain of 
his fancied ready wit, who, in a sally 
of intemperate and almost senseless 
anger, blurts such a volley of imperti- 
nence inthe face of the representatives 
of the Romansenateand people, all the 
while fancying he has said something 
extremely witty, and enough to crush 
his adversary to the ground: he, | say, 
whocan, by the help of our poet, depict 
this to his mind in glowing colours, 
will, meseems, likewise feel the effect 
of such a curious bon-mét upen the 
by-stauders, and then find it conceiv- 
able that a gay young man, as Horace 
at that time was, might have deemed 
that bon-mét deserving of the little 
trouble which the versification of it 
might cost him. Fer, that this slight 
creation of a playful hour should last 
so long as afler eighteen hundred 
years to be travestied into the lan- 
guage of the Cheruskians, the Catti, 
and Suevi, a Babylonish compound 
from the vocabularies of the Goths, 
Hunns, Vandals, Normanni, Varags, 
Saxons, Ieclandians, and Angli, was 
what mostcertainly Horace, at the mo- 
ment when he was knocking his noddle 
against the stars’, never could have 
dreamt of. 

Proscripti Regis Rupili.| Publ. 
Rupilius cognomine Rex, Prenesti- 
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nus, commililo fuil Horatii in castris 


Bruti, says an antient Scholiast, as if 


Horace had not told us all that hiin- 
self*. Horace even tells tis more, 
namely, that Rupilius had been one 
of the cohors amicorum, or comilum, 
of isrutus. Nowhere else is any men- 
tion made of him. A Publ. Rupi- 


lius, sprung from another branch of 


that plebeian race, who bore the sur- 
name Lupus, rose to the consulate in 
the year 621. Another P. Rupilias, 
who, in the year 702, presided over a 
socicty of farmers-geveral in Bithynia, 
is noticed by Cicero as one of his 
friends, in the 9th Letter of the xiiith 
Book of his Lypisi. ad Famil. The 
circumstance, that our poet seems to 
make the proscription in which he 
was involved as an adherent of Brutus, 
a subject of reproach to Rupilius, 
while he himseit was under a similar 
condemnation, from a similar cause, 
by the Cwsarian party, has mightily 
puzzled the Commentators. That 
Horace must have had a particular 
reason for so doing, is clear; what 
sort of ove, is unknown: and to 
break our heads with conjectures 
would be of little use either to him 
or to us. Let it sullice, that we are 
already well enough acquainted with 
the character of our bard, for not 
imputing to him a manifest soltise. 
Lippis et tonsoribus notum.\| Whe- 
ther this was already a proverbial ex- 
pression, or whether it first became 
one through him, cannot at this dis- 
tance of time he determined. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation of an 
anticnt Commentator, which Dr. 
Bentley corroborates by his assent, 
we should here construe it ocu/ists. 
It should seem that the ophthalmy, 
which the word /ippus denotes, was 
preity common in Rome. ‘The shops 
ef the oculists and barbers were al- 
ways filled with people, who, while 
waiting for their turn, entertained 
themselves with the news of the town. 
Clazomenis, | Clazomene was a con- 
siderable trading town in lonia, lying 
on the North side of the little bay 
formed between the island gina and 
the coast of Smyrna in the Aigean 
sca. On account of its happy situa- 
tion for commerce, it was much fa- 
voured by Alexander the Great, and 





* Another Scholiast even makes him 
Pretor: modestly enough, however, since 
it depended entirely on him to have made 
hiva Consul, 


afterwards by the Remans; and Aw 
gustus so greatly enlarged and embel- 
lished this town, that the inhabitants 
honoured him on their coins as its 
second founder. 

Sisennas, Barres ult equis pracur 
reret albis.| Barrus and Sisenna, fa- 
mous as they may have formerly been, 
are utlerly unknown to us; and it 
would be labour in vain to endeavour 
at gaining any farther information 
about them than what Horace is 
pleased to give us. The expression 
equis albis prwire, was proverbial, 
and arose from the opinion, that white 
horses are the fleetest. Hence Virgil, 
speaking of the horses of Pilumnus, 
says, they excelled in whiteness the 
snow, iv fieetness the wind. 

Hoc etenim — muneribus missis,) 
Horace here affects a_ parenthesis, 
which cuts off the second part of the 
sentence becun, by about eight lines, 
from the firsi, but even itself consists 
of several members. Our eyes and 
tars cunnvl, at least in our own lap 
guage, endure such e/egantia latin 
sermonis (if morcover this studiously 
affected carclessness miay be allowed 
to pass for such). Without injury 
to the sense, a turn might be given to 
the narrative, whereby the disagree. 
able hyperbaton wouid be avoided, 
and at the same lime the rather ob 
scare line, “kee elenim sunt omnes 


jure molesti quo fortes,’ set ina 


proper poial of view ; as thus: ** And 
so bitier in his speech, that Barrus 
and Siseina most acknowledge him 
their masier. Such bullying heroes 
may be compared to the contending 
chiels in Homer. Such fierce anger 
as could only be assuaged by death 
self, raged between Hector, Priam’s 
son, and the ferocious Achilles, for 
no other reason but because valour 
in both was at the highest pitch. But 
if two cowards should fret with dit 
cord, or a quarrel arise between two 
unequally matched, as that of Die 
med aud Glaucus the Lycian, the dit 
ference is soon amicably adjusted, 
the weakest gladly buys a safe retreat, 
and quits the field in a whole skia. 
The furmer was the case with my 
hero ; no possibility appearing of an 
amicable accommodation, at last @ 
day was fixed on which they were to 
end the strife in a sharp contest with 
their tongues, before Brutus, “ who 
then, with pretorial sway, ruled ovet 
wealthy Asia, &.” See the 6th a 
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of the Iliad. Horace, by this speci- 
men, shews that he had an admi- 
rble talent fur a iravesty of the 
liad. 

Bruto pratore, tenente ditem 
Asiam.] Brutus was Pretor, when 


aiding and abeiting in the murder of 


the Dictator Julius Cesar. Asia was 
indeed a proconsular province, i. ¢. 
one whose governors general must 
regularly be of the consular dignity ; 
but in the confused slate of the re- 
public consequent on Julius Caesar's 
death, this custom could not be so 
strictly observed ; and the senate, 
which, with a!l its weakness and timi- 
dity, was yet weil convinced, that all 
hopes of restoring the commonwealth 
were centered in Brutus alone, made 
ita point to transfer to him as many 
provinces as he could possibly take 
charge of. Accordingly, he first re- 
ceived Creta as propretor, then to 
that was added Macedonia, and in 
the year 711, on the departure of 
Trebonius, proconsul of Asia, that 
tich province likewise, although he 
was obliged first to subdue a part of 
it by force of arms. Horace there- 
fore uses the word praetor (because 
proprator would not suit the measure 
of his verse) for governor, with the 
greater propriety, as Brutus had 
never been invested with a higher 
degree than the pretorian (the next 
after the consular) in the republic. 

Cum Bitho Bacchius.| Bithus and 
Bacchius were a couple of gladiators, 
who in one of the public games had 
conquered all the rest in this specics 
of duel. They were, therefore, at last 
obliged to fight together; and as 
neither would acknowledge the ether 
for his vanquisher, the combat was 
maintained with so much obstinacy 
that they both fell; and thus afler 
all the victory remained undecided. 
Probably this affair had lately bap- 
pened, and was still iresh iw every 
one’s memory. 

Magnu compellens voce cucullum. | 
This whole sentence requires illustra- 
tion ; in which we shall have recourse 
toa passage discovered by the learned 
Cruquius, in the 9tii Chapter of the 
sth Book of Pliny’s Natural Uis- 
tory. Vindemiator seems here put 
OF pulaios ; and ihe simile is borrowed 
rom a vine-dresser pruuing his vines. 
This work, says Pliny, must be fi- 
Hished within the first fortnight after 

Vernal equinox ; for the country- 
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men reckon it a great disgrace “ if 
the cuckoo meets a vine-kuile in the 
vine-stoes ; and this therefore in the 
spring season gives occasion to all 
sorts of bovrish jokes.” It is no- 
torious, that im Italy the common 
practice is to plant the vines against 
elm-trees. A traveller passing by, 
seeing a rustic up in ene of these 
trees, half-conceaied in the foliage, 
pruning his vines, jocosely imitates 
the sound of the cuckoo: the vine- 
dresser, who takes this as an afiront, 
retorts the insult; aud thus frequently 
arises a kind of coarse witty duel, in 
which the vine-dresser generally has 
the satisfaction of thinking himself 
the conquerer, forasmuch as the tra- 
veller, having farther to go, is the 
first to grow weary of the contest. 

Per magnos, Brute, deos le oro, &e.)} 
Indecent as this apostrophe to Brutus 
was, Persius nevertheless intended it 
asa compliment. By his manner of 
expression, however, it is likewise 
pertectly ridiculous, because he seems 
to confound Mareus Brutus with Ju- 
nius Brutus, who assisted in the ex- 
pulsien of King Tarquin, by speaking 
as though Erutus had dispatched the 
Tarquins as well as Julius Cesar, and 
therefore had become as it were king- 
killer by ‘profession, Ww. T. 

a 
Mr. Unsan, July 31. 
ITA\ % some reason to think, that 
the author of the “ Vindication 
of the University of Oxford against 
the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer,” may have relied upon my 
accuracy in denying the exisience of 
Coins of cerlain cities, which in tite 
last Number of the Edisburgh Re- 
view, the writer asserts are lo be 
found “ in Collections in London.” 
| also consider myself as responsible 
to the Publick for other parts of the 
Letter, which you tuwserted in your 
Magazine. 

i had accused the Reviewer of mis- 
takin a road for a gate; and he thus 
defends his ignorance, p. 172: * That 
passages ino which there is neither 
sense nor grammar, should not be in- 
terpreicd as thei author meanl, is 
no wonder; and will their defeuder 
presume to say that there is cilher 
mo such senfences as Lonali lamen 
senientiam intelliga esse a porta Lae 
qguilina versus Labicanam, OF nupoOse 
on us the duty of presumimg, that 
when the subsiontive which ought to 

have 
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have followed wasiefi out, the adjective 
was meant to be referred to any other 
than that which went immediately 
before.” I request his Scholarship to 
apply this canon to the following 
assage of Livy: “ Via Labicana 

oma Labicos ferebat ab Exquilina 
porta incipiens simul cum Pranestina.” 
The gentleman confesses that, a priori, 
he did not know which were gates, 
and which were roads; and then falls 
into a querulous babble about gram- 
war, and the relation of substantive 
and adjective, as if this latter point, 
or even the science of grammar, wouid 
help him to the knowledge of the 
number and respective names of the 
gates and rvads of antient Rome, 
whilst, in a question purely gramma- 
tical, his skill could not save him 
from translating versus to instead of 
towards, a word of very different im- 
ort, m order to make it answer to 2 
rom. 

With respect to the omission of 
places in the Central Map of Greece, 
the Reviewer complained, that Histiza 
is not inserted; to which I replied, 
that Oreus, another name for the 
same place, was to be found in that 
situation. He is not however satisfied 
with the substitution of this appella- 
tion, and avers, that Histiwa was 
“the only name under which that 
place ever existed, as « state, or free 
cily.” p. 177. The Editor of Strabo 
prescribed another rule for the omis- 
sion or insertion of the different 
places in his maps; and the Reviewer 
thinks that his own is more proper, 
This is a correct account of the ob- 
jection. But Strabo, pp. 649, 650, 
says, that the place had two names, 
Oreus and Histiza, in the same man- 
ner as the names Sparta and Lacedw- 
mon denoted the same cily. D’An- 
ville, in whose map this among other 
cities is said by the Reviewer to be 
“ duly placed,” has given Oreus the 
precedence, notwithstanding the su- 
perior dignity of the other denomina- 
tion, Histiwa. 

The Reviewer has observed the 
word Histiaion, and not Orilon, on 
the Coins, and therefore boldly asserts 
that the place never existed as a free 
city, under any other name. But the 
evidence of a Roman, speaking of 
Roman transactions, may perhaps be 
heard even against an ardent admirer 
of the Roman language. ‘ Omnibus 
Gracie civitatibus hance pacem ap- 


probantibus, soli A:toli id decretum 
decem legatorum clam mussantes car. 
poets iteras inanes vana specie |i. 
vertatis adumbratas esse. Cur enim 
alias Romanis tradi urbes, nec nomi. 
nari eas, alias nominari et sine tradi- 
tione liberas esse, nisi ut que in Asia 
sint, liberentur, longinquitate ipsa 
tutiores: que in Grecia sint, ne no. 
minate intercipiantur, Corimthus, et 
Chalcis, et (proh pudor, Mr. Re. 
viewer) OREUM cum Eretria et De. 
metriade. Nec tota ex vano crimi- 
natio erat; dubilabatur enim de Co. 
riutho, et de Chalcide, et Demetriade, 
ye in senatus consullo, quo miss 
ecem legati ab urbe erant, cetera 
Grecia atque Asia haud dubie libera- 
bantur.” it seems that Oreum was 
afterwards assigned to Eumenes, and 
thus lost its independence: “ Oreum 
et Eretriam decem legati Kumeni regi 
Attali filio dabant.” The Historian, 
however, has not yet liberated the 
Reviewer from my hold, for he adds, 
“ dissentiente Quintio, venit res in ar- 
bitrium senatus; senaius libertatem 
his civitatibus dedit, Carysto adjecto,” 
Liv. Hist. lib. xxxiiil. ¢. 34. The Re. 
viewer's delicacy shrinks at “ bold- 
faced” assertions of negatites ; but it 
seems that, in extremities, afirmatives 
may require their adherents to put 
the very same face upon their cause, 

We are informed, that Coins of 
Ege in Euboea are preserved in Col- 
lections in London, and likewise that 
these Coins, as well as those of Rga 
in Atolia, have been attributed te 
A'ge in Macedonia, which latter 
place, it is observed, could not have 
coined money till after the Roman 
conquest, “ to which the fabric of 
most of these Coins proves them to 
be long anterior.” Here are certainly 
indications of personal examination, 
and particulars of a conference of the 
Reviewer either with the possessor of 
these Coins, or with some other 
friend. But still the result is only 
this, that the fabric of most of them 
is anterior to the date of some others 
of a different place, which they re- 
semble. It is clear, that my doubts 
are still proper. As to the omission 
of Age in the map, | shall venture 
to suggest a reason. The words 0 
Strabo, p. 588, are, “ They say that 
opposite to this coast was Hge a 
Eubeea, where is a Temple of the 
Agean Neptune. ‘The passage across 
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and from the other places somewhat 
fewer. ‘The temple is situated upon 
a lofty hill, end there was formerly 
a cily. And near Mgwe was Oro- 
bie.” It is evident that Urobie 
no longer existed, from a passage in 
the next book. In his specific descrip- 
tion of :uboea he does not allude even 
to these antient particulars respecting 
ge. This may account for the 
Omission in the map. 

it is admitted a the Reviewer, 
that the coins of Erythre in lonia, 
and Erythre in Baotia, have the 


. same epigraph, EPY. I am disposed 


to hesiiate, although, after much in- 
vestigation im several numismatic 
works, [ at length discovered an inti- 
mation of the existence of a Coin 
with the above inscription “ EPY. 
EPY@PAI, Erythre, Beotie.” Notit. 
El. Numismat. ab Erasmo Frdiich, 
1758. He does not add the emblems, 
nor any other circumstances, The rea- 
son for my hesitation in ad nitting Lhis 
to have beena coin of Erythra in ve- 
otia is, that the place had no political 
consequence, nor is it more than ca- 
sually noticed by historians, whereas 
Erythre in Jonia for a long time 
maintained an importance by its navy, 
which connected it with the affairs of 
other nations. The Beeotian shield 
on the coin will not contradict my 


Supposition that it is from the lonian 


mint, because the Ionian Erythrz is 
said by Strabo to have been a colony 
of the Beotian Erythre, p- 587. 
The Beotian horse indeed might be 
impressed, as an indication of the 
kiad of military force peculiar to a 
plain country, such as Boeotia was; but 
it is well known that it is‘also used to 
characterize maritime states. 

In my first letter, I had abstained 
from any philological discussions. I 
beg leave now to introduce what | 
then suppressed ; as, without borrow 
ing an hypothesis from the Minerva 
of Sanctius, or conferring with others, 
I had defended the passage in the 
Preface upon a principle, the correct- 
ness of which further cousideration has 
confirmed. The passage in question 
is this: “ Caterum agam uli potero, 
et, si nihil aliud afferam, saltem ea 
recensebo, que ralionem operis te 
edoceant, quibus subsidiis instructa 
est hee editio, vel que aliqua ex 
parte incrementa cam sum psisse con- 
figerit.” Now, Sir, I contend that 
justructa est is not merely defensible, 
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but strictly correct. 1 had observed 
(for I extract my remarks from the 
letter in its original form) “ common 
sense (and Roman Latin, except when 
composed or examined by the Re- 
viewer, issomething not very different) 
requires, that in speaking vf what ée 
absolutely, we should not employ a 
mood which imports potentiality, and 
in that potentiality the existence of 
some unexercised power, and the con- 
tinrency of sume future action. This 
lausuage would indeed be appropriate 
ia prespecius of a work; but it is 
not adapted to the explanation of 
what @ work, when completed, con- 
tains.” This privciple appears to me 
to be so just, that any grammatical 
analysis which does not accord with 
it, may be deemed incorrect. The 
Reviewer himself has explained two 
passages of Cicero's letters to Atticus, 
upon the supposition of an ellipsis, 
which may be admitted here: qua 
sint subsidia, quibus subsidiis iastructa 
est hee editio, The first passage from 
Cicero | cannot examine, as it differs 
in the Review so much from the pas- 
sige in the original, that the reference 
may be inaccurate. The second pas- 
sage is this: quid uobis faciendum est 
igaoro. The Reviewer says, “ quid 
sit, quod nobis faciendum est ignoro, 
would be used in a technical staie- 
ment; and I believe the observation 
to be good, but he has not considered 
that sit has been proposed by several 
Commentators; that Ernesti (his 
friend) thinks it is a gloss, or pro- 
poses to retain it by dividing the seu- 
tence into two members by an mter- 
rogation; quid nobis faciendum est ? 
ignoro. These matters, particularly 
as Ernesti has meddled with them, the 
Reviewer may contemn, but he should 
have previously ascertained whether 
the ground were disputed or not. I 
can, however, conceive a case where 
facieadum est with a word expressive 
of uneertainty would be proper. 
The uncertainty does not here respect 
the time, but the thing to be donc. 
The time might requ. ¢ something to 
be done immediately ; what is now to 
be done. Quid faciendam sit would 
relate to something which might either 
be done some time hence, or not at 
all. Upon an examination of the 
time in Cicero's letter, | do not per- 
ecive its urgency, and therefore some 
correction of the verb may be re- 
quired. 

The 
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The Reviewer censurcs the aceu- 
salive eam wilh contigerit and an in- 
finitive. I have Scotch authority for 
such practice, aud Dr. Adam may be 
found to be au offender of the same 
class as the writer of the above bar- 
barism. In p. 136 0f the sixth edition 
of his Latin Grammar, speaking of 
conligit, he says, * we must either 
say, me contigit esse domi, or, mili 
contizit esse domi.” The same re- 
mark and the same example are to be 
found in Jo:.usoa’s Grammatical Com- 
mentaries. 

The Reviewer acknowledges that 
he wade “ one hasty objection” to 
the epithet major, applied to fides. 
He said, that * faith or belief was 
exhibited in a tangible or visible form, 
ascertained by cubical or superficial 
measure.” But Virgil was not satis- 
fied with major. He materialized 
faith or beliet to a greater degree: 
be says, 

tibi maxima rerum 
Verborumque fides. 

I thus take my leave once more. 

I really cannot see any mark of the 


giant breed in this Reviewer; or, if 


be boast of his descent from that race, 
i do not suppose that he is vulnerable 
mm the usual part where giants of oid 
were exposed to their enemy, as it 
seems from recent, encounters, that 
no advantage is likely to be gained by 
aiming at the forehead of this species. 
Yours, &. Tro. Fauconen. 
ae ot Bate 
Ma. Unpan, 

| Care the observations of a 

Country Rector, with whose 
Plan my sentiments most cordially 
concur, | have been induced lo recon- 
sider a very hasty Sketch which | sent 


you upwards of two years ago, of 


an idea for a Chapel-lastitution; and 
lL confide that the eandour of your 
Correspondent, which led him to in- 
vile the coutmunications of others, 
will acguit me of avy thought of 
bringing forward my Vian as better 
than his, for | really oaly cousider it 
in this light, that perhaps it might be 
an auxiliary in a good cause; and am 
well aware that il stands in ample need 
of being further trained and reviewed 
before it could be pronounced fit for 
service: yet still | cannot help think- 


ing that something of the kind, if 


adopted, would be attended with be- 
velicial elects 


The changes from my first notions 
thal at present strike me, are these. 
Ins'cad of allotting the whole of the 
body of the Chapels as free Seats, I 
would appropriate part of the middle 
aile to tetling, and supply the defi- 
ciency by making part of the Lofts 
free; for 1 think this inter-communi- 
cation would be more generally useful. 
Instead of the Presentation to the 
Lectureships being in the Archbishop, 
or the President for the time being, 
L would have things proceed in a re- 
gular course: thus, a Chapel should 
be built in every Diocese in order, 
until one had become erected in each ; 
and then a second course of Chapels 
should begin to be built, and go 
through in like order; afterwards a 
third, and so on: and the Bishop of 
every Diocese should present to the 
Lectureship of every Chapel built by 
the Institution in his Diocese: but if 
the See and the Lectureship should be 
vacant together, then the Presenta- 
lion for that turn should be in the 
President, And instead of dedicating 
only one-tenth part of the disposable 
Funds of the Institution to the Repair 
of any Churches or Chapels of the 
Established Religion, whether those 
built by itself or others, | would have 
that proportion enlarged —say to one 
fourth; because though I still think 
that the Parishes having such a con- 
cern and connexion as proposed with 
these Chapels would be better than if 
they were entirely free gifts, built 
and totally maintained by the institu- 
tion itself, yet I now also further 
think, that the portion of the Fund 
applicable by it to Repairs, should be 
sufficiently ample to enable it in a 
great degree to support some of its 
own Chapels, which local cousidera- 
tions might well induce to Ve built in 
stations where evea the Repairs only 
might press too heayily ou the real 
ability Lo sustain them: at the same 
time, I certainly mean that all Repairs 
should be matter of concession from 
aud not of obligation ov the Lustitu- 
tion; aud I think I need hardly add, 
that Organs were not meant by me to 
be universally introduced, bat only 
where the letting of the Seats and due 
consideration of all circumstances 
would justify the expences necessarily 
attendant on them, for econom 
should be the Director of the Instt- 
tuiion, but it should not dwindle inte 
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parsimony ; and where appropriate 
Decorations could be properiy con- 
ceded, the bias should rather be in 
favour of them. What the subserip- 
tionsheuld belo constitute aGovernor, 
it is not for me to determine. Ly the 
opulent well-wishers to such a plan it 
would not be considered as a himil ; 
and perhaps it ought uot to be scl too 
high to prevent humbier circum- 
stances from associating in a measure 
which (Projectors are generally san- 
guive) 1 trust would not be without 
utsuse. Bat! build most upon the Col- 
Jections proposed to be annually made 
after a Sermon to be preached on the 
occasion in all and every the Churches 
and Chapels of the Established Keli- 
gion throughout the kingdom. Con- 
gregatious assemblid together for the 
purpose of bearing their part in the 
public offices of their Religion, can- 
not but feel deep regret that such 
numbers of their Brethren are de- 
prived of the opportunity of doing so 
likewise, by the mere want of accom- 
modation; and | am confident they 
would feel gratified if proper meaus 
were open to them of contributing 
towards the remedy of such a gricvy- 
ance, withoul any confined notions as 
to the locality of the scene where the 
remedy was to be applied. ‘The evil 
is general ; and the remedy by degrees 
would become general too. When 
the first Chapel was built, the general 
evil would be diminished: when the 
second rose up, it would be still fur- 
ther made less; and as every Diocese 
in turn would come to have ti dimi- 
bished within itself, though it is very 
natural to suppose that on those occa- 
sions local proximity would induce 
larger donations, yet the slow of he- 
nest satisfaction which the mind would 
feel ia doing something towards the 
general alleviation of such an evil, 
would at all times prompt discretion 
to open the purse-strings; and as | 
expect the Chapels themselves woul! 
in general yield surpluses, it will ful- 
Jow that in process of time the Col- 
lections wiil not nced to be so ample 
as in the infaney of the Institution 
would be requisite; aud 1 think we 
may reasonably rely imuch on the 
characteristic liberality of the country, 
and that it would not suffer an insti- 
tution of the kind to fall into decay, 
if fortunately it commenced under 
seed auspices. 
Yours, &. H. 


Mr. Unpan, August 25. 
f BSERVING in your Magazine 
\F for the July, p. 38. a quotation 
from the © Contessions of a Naval 
Officer,” in which two extraordinary 
instances are recorded of unaccount- 
able foresight, and the prevalence of 
Dreams; to prove that it is not al- 
ways the eflect of a superstition pe- 
cular to that clement, allow me te 
mention two others which occurred in 
the Land Service, and have been at- 
tested by Officers of the greatest ve- 
racily and respectability : indeed, t 
believe some of both corps are still 
living, who were personally witnesses 
to the facts. 

The first happened in the year 1760. 
On the morning of the battle of War- 
burgh, in the last German war, a 
quarier-niaster of the 2d or Queen's 
Dragoon Guards, a man of tried cou- 
rage and long service, came te his 
Jicutenaal’s tent, and complained of 
unusual depression of spirits, from @ 
certain presentiment that he should be 
killed on that day. The raillery of 
his officer, however, and the share of 
a tumbler of brandy and water, some- 
whet revived him, and he went to at- 
tend the errangements of the troop 
with sume degree of alacrity; he, 
however, returned a second time, and 
declared that he had vainly endea- 
voured to get the better of his first 
impression, that féat day would be 
his fast; bat he was resolved to do his 
duiv: he did so with his usual intre- 
pidity, bat was the only man killed of 
his quarter-rank m the first charge 
with the enemy. 

The second imstance occurred when 
the North Gloucester regiment of 
Militia was ecneamped at Cox-heath, 
or Warley-common, for | do vot ex- 
actly recollect wilich, dunmog the 
American war. <A private of that 
corps, who was appointed sentry at 
the Commanding Cificer’s teat, upon 
the wext relicf begged the serjeant 
would give hias leave to exchange 
thet duty with a comrade, to whom 
he had agreed to give a preminm, for 
he had had a dreaue that he should be 
skot upon tiist post. ‘The in} robabe- 
lity of such a circumstance made the 
request so ridiculous to the Serjeant 
end all who heard it, that they laughed 
him out of what they termed his ex- 
treme folly; and though still dejected 
aud uneasy in his mind, from the re- 
membrance of his dream, the jc kee 
ut 
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, 

of his comrades, and {he consideration 
of the expence in engagmg a substi- 
tute, overcame his rejluctance to do 
his own duty. He accordingly took 
his station, and was within five minutes 
of being reiieved, when he was ac- 
tually killed by a mosi singular chain 
ef occurrences. An Ensigu of the 
regimeut had borrowed a gun on the 
preceding day for the purpose of 
shooting birds in the neighbourhood. 
On his return to camp in the evening, 
his gun was loaded, and ne had cocked 
it, and was just in the act of pulling 
the trigger, when one of his compa- 
nions suggested Lo him, that it would 
be very unwilitary to fire off his piece 
within the lines of encampment: he 
therefore put it in his marquée with- 
out uncocking it, designing to have 
it discharged and cleaned the next 
morning, before it was sent home ; 
but before he had arisen in the morn- 
ing, his servant told him that the 
owner had sent for the gun; he then 
bid his servant deliver it to the mes- 
senger, and Jet him know lhe had in- 
tended to return it cleaned; but, if he 
was in haste, he must take it in the 
present state: the messenger professed 
haste, but yet from curiosity did not 
choose the nearesi way to his master’s 
house, but preferred the road that led 
round the officers’ street; and just as 
he came in front of the Colonel’s mar- 
quee, put his finger upon the trigger, 
not thinking the piece was cocked, 
and the whole charge lodged in the 
body of the sentinel, who expired 
without a groan.—We cannot indeed 
conceive the purpose of these instances 
of foreknowkdge, where fate is un- 
avoidable, and no good effects are 
likely to be produced; yet we have 
records in all ages, of inspirations of 
this description ; and we are surcly 
not justified in contradicting ‘he rea- 
lity of occurrences merely because 
our perception is not equal to inves- 

tigate their immediate tendency. 
if you should think the above rela- 
tion of two indubitable facts will be 
at all interesting or acceptable to the 
publick, | shall be much gratified by 

their insertion. 
Yours, &c. 

——a— 
Mr. Unsan, Moy, Aug.\5. 
AS you have been so good as to 
admit tito your useful Collection 
several communications on the subject 
of Fiorin Grass, both from myself 


W. H.W. 


and others; I request through your 
medium to reply to a Letter from Dr. 
Paine of Bangor, in your Magnzine 
for June last, Vol. LXXX. p. 508. 

The extreme value of Fiorin Grass 
becoming every day better established, 
it is vatural that | should not like to 
be deprived of the credit of a disco- 
very now admitted to be of the great- 
est importance to the agricultural 
world. 

Dr. Pring quotes (through you) his 
origiual pacagraph in the North Wales 
Gazette, premising “ that he is not 
answerable for the new-fangled ap- 
pearance it may have assumed in other 
papers.” 

I never saw the N. W. Gozette; but 
many friends having transmitted to 
me paragraphs from other papers in 
which Dr. Pring invariably was called 
a Discoverer, they urged me to reply, 
and assert my right. 

The error rests with those who 
brought forward Mr. Pring ina cha- 
racier which, it now appears, he did 
not assuine. 

| am sorry Dr. Pring has been made 
uneasy through the mistakes or mis- 
representations of others; and hope, 
since | am not to contend with him as 
a riva/, that I shall not lose him as 
an associate. 

In that capacity I request him to 
recollect in his experiments and in his 
practice, that the strings or stolones 
of Fioriu (which I am glad to observe 
he understands well, and knows how 
to appreciate) are of uninterrupied 
growth; aud of course, when we look 
to quantity of produce, should be se- 
vered at a very late period : 2nd, for- 
tunately, Nature has endowed this 
inestimable Grass with qualities which 
enable it to resist all severities of sea- 
son, either in the furm of hay, or of 
winter green food. 

1 must request Dr. Pring to forget 
this little collision; and to permit me 
to hope for his aid in the Wars I per- 
eeive I have to carry on with the 
Quitch-mongers, who scem determined 
to confound with that odious Weed a 
Grass which Dr. Pring himself esteems 
so much, and has at least the credit of 
discovering in his own country. 

Yours,&c. W.Ricwarpson, D.D. 

i 


Mr. Unsar, August 18. 


SENT you. once before, a few 
Observations upon, as it seemed 
tome, an ill-natured Critique 10 on 
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of your Numbers, by an anonymous 
Writer, on Mrs. Grant’s * Letters 
from the Mountains; who spoke of 
them as an uninteresting Novel. The 
rapid sale of that work proved, how- 
ever, that few were of his way of 
thinking and feeling. And the Adver- 
tisement to the second Edition must 
have *¢ flashed conviction,” even upon 
him, of their genuineness. | beheve 
that they have since arrived at a@ 
fourth Kdition. 

1 have now, Mr. Urban, to notice 
amistake of the Writer oi the Review, 
in your last Supplement, of Mrs. 
Grant’s more recent Work, * Memoirs 
of au Aweriean Lady.” This Writer 
says, speaking of the * //er-ine” of 
the Memoirs, “* This Lady we under- 
stand to have afterwards been the aunt 
of Mrs G.” [Sce Supp. Vol. LXXX. 
p- 645.) A piece of information this, 
awkwardly enough expressed, even 
if it were true*. But the very Me- 
moirs tatimate no such thing; nay, 
they expressly contradict it. Let the 
Reviewer turn to the last chapter of 
the first volume, page 318: * but by 
one or other of these appellations 
[Madame, or 4unt| she was univer- 
sally known ;” and at page $20 of the 
same chapter (1 quote from the ¢d 
edition), he will see that her title of 
Aunt “ became current everywhere, 
and was most completely confirmed 
in the year 1750, when she gave wilh 
more than common solemnity a kind 
of annual feast,” &c. He may also 
turn to chapter 12 of the 2d Vol. p. 
105; where he will see *“* how the 
writer of these pages became so weil 
acquainted with the subject of these 
Memoirs.” And in the subsequent 
chapters, to chap. 30 inclusive, he 
will find the progress of their ac- 
quaintance (an acquaintance sv valu- 
able to Mrs. G. and so maternally af- 
fectionate in Aunt ©.) aud the account 
of their final, affecting separation. 
The fact is, that there was not any re- 
lationship between Mrs. Grant and 
Aunt Schuyler. 

Crericus Surgniensis. 
——___ 
Conressions or a Navat Orricer, 
(Continued from Vol. LX XX. p. 166.) 
ERE Dreaus always obviously 
saving and useful, our woncer 


ee 





* And, if erroneous, certainly neither 
“alumnious nor malicious, Ebr. 
Ganz. Mag. September, 1910, 
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about them would be Icss. The last 
dream is clesr enough to a seamen; 
and an adventure of the old Vanguard 
of 70 guus, Ceptain Swanton, will 
shew its ulilidy more al large. Upon 
i look-out cruize ia the Bay of Biscay, 
after 24 hours thick unsetiled weather, 
with the wind at South, it shifted in 
the night suddenly to North-west. 
The ship lost a top-masi in the squall, 
and all hands were turned up to rig 
another, By such a change of wind 
the sky brivitened, aud our people 
aloft found themselves in a group of 
west-ieads. They became sileat all 
a> mice, and worked like witches. 
In short, day broke, and the first 
bali-hour had run out before any sig- 
nal amongst the strange ships spoke 
of usasenenemy., The Commodore 
at last (Luis was a French squadron) 
hoisted inore flags than one, and the 
whole of Liem made sail. Ia the in« 
lerim, Capt. S. had clawed up tg 
windward; and when the enemy gave 
chace, our people were bending a new 
topsail Lo ihe yard. 

Amougsi many ships, one must out- 
sail anoiher. Itdid not sppear that 
the vessei of most specd was very so- 
hicitous of the first brush. The Com- 
wodore hinself got near. Capiain 
Swanton fired chain and bar shot from 
the whole siern of the Vanguard, and 
unrigged him: of course he dropped 
astern. Another spproached to re- 
ceive the same salutes: a third and 
fourth wete received alike; and by 
this Lime Capt. 5. laughed at all farther 
pursuit, 

Now had the Chesterjeld’s prize 
been aware of her danger, she would 
by dawn of day have reached to such 
a distance as no King’s ship might 
dare to follow, whilst m charge of a 
convoy; and Lam speahirg of times 
when «loaded merchantman sailed like 
a dung-barge. East ludia ships of 
that day and of this are very different 
things: we have towed them, liicrolly, 
tu India and from Indias of late, the 
copper-bottom has shewn a reverse— 
if misfortunes have befailen them, 
a want of hands on board is the 
prob ible cause. 

One wors more about the eld Van- 
guard. Whilst Captain Swanton was 
stilt chuckling (it might be in two or 
three days), bis first Lieutenant put 
on a long formal phiz, and lamented 
that be could uo longer carry on the 
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duty as Day-officer, with pleasure to 
himself, or advantage to the service, 
“No; why so, Sir?” “I never come 
upon deck but That's the Barber 
rings from mouth to mouth.” “1 
don’t understand —what of that?” 
* Sir, my father is a Peruke-maker 
in Westminster.” “Oh, ho! the 
cunning dogs—and they know that! 
now Mr. L. 1 never heard a syHable 
about your father. What do you 
think the saucy rascals call me?” “I 
don’t know, Sir,” said the Lieutenant, 
with rather a sullen air. ‘ Why,” 
and he turned short upon the Licute- 
nant, looking him full in the face, 
having been doubly regaling his own 
nose through this conversation, “ they 
cali me Syurvy Dick.” 

A boat has been hailed from the 
beach : “ What ship’s boat is that 2” 
“the saucy Melampus.” “ Who is 
your Captain?” “ Jack Clerke; who 
should?” 

Such was the sailor's language for- 
merly; and it denoted their favour- 
ites. Marine glory has brightened 
dround us. ‘The captains are now all 
favourites; the sailors all saucy. 

1 must trespass on your patience 
with another dream ; the use of which 
might possibly be to bring down a 


mind, naturally above the level of 


her sex, and heightened by good hu- 


mour and prosperily, to a point of 


more safety. Mrs. 5. had sailed from 
Bombay with her husband and fa- 
mily on a final return towards Eng- 
laud; their passage home was round- 
about, by China. Arriving in Canton 
river, the ship dropt her passengers 
at Macao, a small island under Portu- 
gucse colours, but in realiiy con- 
trouled by the Chinese Government. 
Females are not allowed, nor have 
been fur many years, to go up the 
river. 

All the principal stores and baggage 
of the family remaiued on board ; and 
the lady's thoughts, doubtless, often 
rested upon them. She dreamed at 
Macao, these were all burnt; and the 
first tide of cbb announced as fact, 
that their ship had been consumed at 
Whampao to the water’s edge. The 
loss, in a pecuniary sense, was not 
amall. ‘lo make your Readers regret 
that loss with me, I must go back 
to the Pelham Indiaman, her narrow 
escape from the piratical vessels on 
the Malabar coast, when eutward 
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bound to Bombay. Our lady, then 
young, was a passenger. 

Geriah, destroyed by Admiral Wat- 
son, was the pirates’ strong hold, but 
the coast from Goa to Kombay was 
infested by them. ‘The Pelham work- 
ing up, and becalmed near the shore, 
was beset by three large vessels full 
of men: deep laden, she lay motioa- 
less, aud was marked a sure prize, 
Boardiag appeared the pirates’ aim, 
and they rowed up nearer and nearer 
with dire execrations and outery. 
Capt. Wells, seeing his only lady-pas- 
senyer still upon deck, called aut to 
Mr. Lindsay, the chief mate, to place 
her in safety below. Miss Black (that 
was her maiden-name) stept up, and 
excused Mr. Lindsay, protesting she 
would never leave that quarter-deck 
whilst the ship was iu danger. 

Capt. Wells had no time for com- 
ory : the gunner was ordered to 

nock out the gun-room ports: in 
came the sea in sheets at every dip; 
but drowning was not the question. 
Two twelve-pounders, even with the 
water's edge, began an uprour of 
death and destruction : repeated dis. 
charges covered the glassy ocean with 
wreck, with drunken pirates cursing, 
yet swimming for life, and with float- 
mg dead. A light breeze sprung up; 
the Pelham got way through te 
water, and left a little fleet of ad- 
vancing calivats, &c. to repair their 
comrades’ ruin, instead of joining 
them in the plunder of the Peiham. 
In three days after, she reached Bom- 
bay; and our Heroine, let me add 
beautiful as brave, married Mr. $. 
the second in Council. 

-‘Tbe mention of Mr. Lindsay sug- 
gests his remarkable dream, which 
saved a widow and orphan from abso- 
lute beggary. He succeeded Captain 
Wells, who died at Bombay, and wore 
out the Pelham. Afterwards, as Cap- 
tain of the Ajax, a new ship, he arrived 
in Bengal outward bound; and, after 
selling his own investment, instead of 
purchasing goods for the market ia 
England, took bills from Caléutta 
treasury upon the East India Com- 
pany, payable in London, This ap- 
peared so imprudent a step in Capt. 
L. who had married after his last 
voyage, and had never amassed tea 
pounds, that his Chief Mate (Peter 
Maitland, afterwards Captain of the 


Bute) expostulated ; but all bis arg 
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ments were urged in vain. The con- 
stant and only answer was, John 
Crokatt has been with me, Prrer ; 
Neither myself nor Ajax will ever 
reach England again.” So it proved : 
Captain Lindsay died at sea; and the 
Ajax afterwards was taken near home 
by two French ships of war. 

This was a dream of usefulness, 
even to demonstration. 

1 meant to close the chapter of 
dreams; bat the nearest Naval friend 
I have, who was a commissioned of- 
ficer before a drop of salt water rolled 
under my foot, insists upon one most 
authenticated on board the Dunkirk, 
Captain Howe, then called Busck 
Dick ; “ which forerun (said he) the 
sharpest fight | have ever partaken.” 
Your letter-press shall deliver his own 
words as addressed to me. * Ju the 
year 1755— 

(To be continued.) 
TTT 

Mr. Urnnan, Chelsea, Aug. 10. 

A’ a constant Reader of your truly 

valuable Miscellany, and a lover 
of that department of knowledge 
which it excels in illustrating, allow 
me to give a friendly hint to some 
useful and ingenious Correspond: nts 
of yours, which may possibly be 
worth their attention. It is simply 
this: that Readers like me, who 
seck to be instructed and amused, 
would be far better pleased by re- 
ceiving what they wish through the 
medium of language which is in use 
amongst scholars and gentlemen, than 
to find it conveyed ina coarse iliiberal 
style, resembling that or mechanicks 
quarreling about an invention, or 
quacks wrangling upon the merits of 
a nostrum. Really, Mr.Urban, to 
me, who am a quiet sort of a man, 
little disposed to anger upon matters 
which personally coccern me, but 
still less so on those which are merely 
the amusemeats of my leisure, it docs 
seem marvellous, that people cannot 
write on a Pointed Arch, without 
using Pointed invectives; or discuss 
the claims of Eugiand or France six 
centuries ago to originality in a branch 
of Art, as if they were discussing any 
of the great questions upon which 
those countries are now in hostility. 
Do, pray, Mr. Urban, print this little 
note, that it may convey to your 
Correspondents, Tros / yristive, ‘* Ar- 
chitect” or ‘* Amateur,” the opinion 
which is entertained of their conduct 
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towards each other by the publick at 
large, as well as by one who wishes 
tu subscribe himself a Lover of Anti- 
quarian and Architectural Research, 
but a greater 

Loven or Decency. 


— —— 


“ A People still, whose common ties are 
gone, [none ; 
Who, mixt with every race, are lost in 
A part there are, whem, doubtless, man 
might trust, 
Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, just ; 
They who with patience, yet with rapture 
look 
On the strong promise of the Sacred 
Book.” Craner’s Borough. 
C——I, 15th day of Ab. 
Mr. Unzan, A. M. 5570, 
15th of Jugust, 1810. 
TRUST to your well-known jus- 
tice aud impartiality for the in- 
sertion of the tollowing observations, 
occasioned by perusing Mr. Lemoine’s 
Letter on the Jews, vol. LX XX.p.514, 
Mr. L. begins by stating, that the 
only wcentive to bring an Israelite to 
Christianity, is interest ; that is, he 
is only to be converted by Purchase. 
I caunot refer Mr. L. to a higher 
authority (on this particular head) 
than the * Calvinistic Junta,” called 
* the London Society,” &c. for a re- 
futation of the principle of making 
Jews renounce their faith for mere 
pecuniary considerations. This So- 
ciety (cot of pious Christians, but of 
a few zealous sectarian Enthusiasts) 
have been most liberal in the dispen- 
sation of pecuniary comforts, to the 
descendants of Abraham ; but hitherto 
without much eflect. Fer I cannot 
congratulate s+hem on their acquisition 
of « few | oreign itinerant Jews (of 
very questionable character), or a few 
children, the most part of whom are 
the fruits of illicit love, of Jewish 
fathers and Christian mothers. Mr. 
L. seems to be the first writer who 
has made the happy discovery of a 
* pliancy of disposition in the Jews 
to becoiwe Christians.” This but very 
it agrees with their general conduct 
and history during the last eighteen 
centuries, a period of continued and 
cruel persecutions and proscriptions 
in every country of Europe, alter- 
nately the sinves of Hope and Fear; 
spared to-day, to be butchered to- 
morrow. [f, under these severe trials, 
they have remained firm aod un- 
shaken, whut can induce Mr. L. to 
SUP ose 
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euppose them * pliant” at this time, 
when *¢ their lot has failen in pleasant 
places,” and when the different na- 
tions of Lurope seem to vie with 
eech other in acts of kindness to 
them, as if to compensate for former 
intolerance, aud unjustifiable severity. 
Mr. L. must at last come to this con- 
fession, thal, if my treiiren are to 
be converied to Christianity, it niust 
be through an agency far move 
powerini than that of a few zealous 
Sectarians. 

Has Mr. L. seen this “ pliancy” in 
the few Jews ue has knovu, or knows; 
such as the late David Levi, and 
others? J aim sorry (asa Citizen of 
the Worid) to see Mr. L. has fallen 
inio $0 Many gross evrors concerning 
a People; vihich every inhabitant of 
this preat City, in the leas! vequaiated 
wiih, must know either to be result 
of misinformation, or the effusions 
of a strougly prejudiced imagination. 
However inadequate to the arduous 
task, | will charitably endeavour to 
correct some of his mistakes, as a 
tribuie due to truth; im doing of 
which | will 

* Nought extenuate, or set down aught 

in malice.” 

Now to Mr. L.'s observations on 
the Jewish Bye-laws, which he very 
seriously states they compare to the 
Laws of Moses! The absurdity of 
this remark is so glaring as to need 
but a few words of reply. Whatif I 
stated that the liye-laws of the Whip 
or Jockey Club were, by its members, 
thoyght equal to the Constitution of 
these Realms! The Bye-laws of the 
several Jewish Congregations are 
printed in a lenguage, a mixture of 
modern Hebrew and Low Dutch ; and 
I could wish Mr. L. to say when and 
where he saw an English translatioa, 
n thing that does not exist. If it did, 
Mr. L. would not have indulged in 
mauy pf his remarks. ‘There are five 
Synagogues in the Metropolis ; riz. 
Great Synagogue, Duke's - place; 
New Synagogue, Leadeuhail-strect ; 
Hamburgh Synagogue, Charch-row, 
Fenchurch-strect 5 Great Portuguese 
Jews Synagogue, Levis-marks; and 
lasily, the Westmioster Synagogue, 
Deninark-court, Strand (once Dib- 
div’s Sans Souci!) Each of these 
Syuagogues hath its separate Byc- 
Jaws for thew own internal goyern- 
ment, &e. ‘These Codes of private 
tegulatury rules no morg¢ interfere 
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with the constitutions and laws of our 
country, than the rules of an Odd 
Fellows’ Club can be said to interfere 
with our Penal Code. Had Mr. L, 
taken the pains to request an honest 
Jew to explain or read to him these 
Bye-laws, he would have found them 
pure domestic regulations, binding 
only the Congregation who had 
sauctioued thea ; each Synagogue 
having thew scparate Code, inde- 
pend: otand materially difermg from 
each other. Again: the Jews in the 
country cities and towns govern 
themselves, wilhout any orders or 
cominands from the London Vestries, 
These Bye-laws are considered so 
purely local, that a General Coim- 
mitice is appointed from time to time 
tu revise and amend them, adapied to 
tlie exigencies of the times. This 
will suifice, Mr. Urban, to prove to 
you, thal there canuot e>ist in the 
mid of a Jew any analogy between 
Lis veneration of the Sacred Laws of 
Moses, and a few Bye-laws, merely 
for the local zad internal governnieut 
of the Synagogue. The former 
every Israelite bolds it as blasphe- 
nous to alter in any letter or syllable! 
It is lamentable that public writers 
should teust so much to hearsay, when, 
by a few well-directed euquiries, they 
might have got at truth, and thus 
thrown some hght ou the history of 
a Pcople so interesting in every point 
of view. Every writer (with the soli- 
lary exception of Mr. W.H. Reid) has 
fallen into many gross absurdities con- 
cerning the Jews; indeed I must give 
to Mr. Reid (the learned author of 
*“ The New Sanhedrin; or, Causes 
and Consequences of the French Em- 
peror’s Conduct. to the Jews”) my 
mite of gratitude ; for he has indeed 
been “ an advocate for the Louse of 
isracl,” and has done ample justice 
to the Centinental Jews as well as 
English ones, 

Mr. L. in the first part of his letter 
having accused the Jews ol * pliancy,” 
proceeds (forgeiful of that assertion) 
in the second part of the same le.ter, 
to make ihem very “ ignorant” and 
very ‘ obstinate.” How am I to 
reconcile thesé glaring contradictions 
of pliancy and obstinacy? Here Mr. 
L. seems to be quite misiniormed 5 
for at no period since the toleration 
oi the Jews in these isles were the 
English Jews iv general so well versed 
ip both foreign and domestic Lite 
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rature, as at this time. Did my 
friends permit, | could hand you, Mr. 
Urban, a long list of native talent, 
not only of Jews, but of Jewesses, 
whom Mr. L. finds worse than ig- 
norant, many of whom, by their 
learning and virtues, would honour 
this or any other country. At oe 
period (in Uritain) have the Jews had 
to boast of more learued or euligit- 
ened Rabbies than the Rev. Dociors 
Hirschel and Meldola, who are 
equally as respected by the Christian 
community as they are venerated by 
the congregations they so ably pre- 
side over. Dr. Johsson has said, 
“De mortuis nil nisi verum ;” and | 
must remind Mr. L. that all the Tal- 
mudical and Rabbinical knowledge is 
not extombed with the late David 
Levi, who indeed knew but very 
little of either Talmud or Mishna, 
compared with the knowledge of it 
by many private men of our nation, 
modestly moving im the humbler 
spheres of artisans and mechanicks, 
who are not so absorbed in trade, as 
not toaffc .d themselves a few hours oc- 
casionally to study their own history, 
and that of the country they live in. 
Mr. L. accuses the Jews of neg- 
leciing their poor. This is very un- 
founded ; for they are very hand- 
somely provided for. ‘Che Jews have 
individually (besides their owa poor, 
who never go to the parish) to con- 
tribute to the poor of their respective 
parishes, in common with their fellow 
parishioners. ‘They have in London 
only, upwards of thirty Societies, 
frieudly, for widows, orphans, sup- 
port of the aged, &c.; all of us, 
whose circumstances permit, subscribe 
most liberally io all benevolent and 
charitable Christian Institutions, 
whether public, private, or uational ; 
aid we acknowledge with heartfelt 
gratitude, in relurn, the liberal dona- 
tions of many worthy Curistians to 
our new-erected “ Jews [ospilai,” 
Mile End Road; for particulars of 
which | refer you to a recent and very 
intercsting publication, intituled, 
** London,” by John Wailis, p. 375, 
&. indeed, Mr. Urban, that man 
must be wilfully blind (whether 
Christian or Jew) who does not per- 
ceive the rapid strides*the Israclites 
every country are making towards 
A total “ moral and poliiical regene- 
ration.” - Should these crude observa- 
toys of an unleticred Jew meet your 
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approbation, I shall continue them 
from time to time, and attewpt to give 
es a picture of my brethren in Eng- 
and, as well as in foreign countries, 
(the result of unprejudiced personal 
observation) in the course of which 
| hope to do away many unfounded 
prejudices aud gross errors, into 
which Messrs. Lemoine, Atkins, and 
others, have inadvertently tallen, 
Yours, &c, 
An Unconverled Jew and Englishman, 
a 

Mr. Urran, August 13. 

N consequence of some observations 

on the Present State of the Jews, 
in p.12, by Mr. Reid, in which he 
notices Atkins’s * Compendious His- 
tory of the Israclites,” reviewed in 
Vol. LXXX. p. 556, 1 beg leave to 
trouble you with the following re- 
marks : 

Mr. Reid begins by stating, that 
this Listory és an interesting pam- 
phict; but, soonafterwards, hedisputes 
the éruth of some passages of its cop- 
tents, and denies the originality of 
other parts. 

With respect to an assertion of Mr. 
Atkins, that ** the nominal privileges, 
or rather defusive civii and religious 
equality of natural rights, which 
have been pompously conterred on the 
Jews in Vrance by Buonaparte, were 
really ec: joyed by them during the 
progress of the Revolution;” Mr. 
Reid says, “ ii is nol true.” Now it 
is a fact generally known, that uni- 
versal toleration bas been the order of 
the day in France ever since the fall 
of the Monarchy. The Goddess of 
Reason was worshiped by the dema- 
gogues; the Goddess of Liberty by 
les CPoissardes ;—and, at one lime, the 
Orieutal brophet, Mahomet; at ano- 
ther, the immortal Founder of the 
Christian Religion, by Puonaparie. 
There was no persoual distinetion 
arising from any diilerence in reli- 
gious tenets, betwecen one member 
of society and another. The Jews, 
therefore, amoagst other Religion. 
ists, enjoyed cvery thing which 
equalily in rank could produce them, 
accordisy to the notortous doctrines 
of the Kights of Man, qualified by 
ihe arbiivary dictates of miiitary 
power. it is consequently evident 
that Mr. Keid’s assertion, above 
quoted, is incorrect. 

But the Uespot of the Continent 
pereciyed that tue Jows might become 
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eseful instromenis in his hands, to 
promote his ambitious projects, if 
properly managed. With all the 
pomp and circumstance of Imperial 
power aud Majesty, he therefore di- 
recied the Convocation of a grand 
Pageant at Paris, to amuse his good 
people ww that Capital, and denomi- 
nated it a Jewish Saxnzpainx. This 
Convocation was composed of Is- 
saclitish Deputies from various parts 
of France and Italy, nominated by 
himself or his creatures. These 
Deputies met, complimented each 
ether of course, and bespattered 
their Idol with ail the fuisome adu- 
lation which hyperbolical language 
could convey. One of them, a M. 
Littwak, exclaimed, “ Napoleon ap- 
peared; and God Almighty imme- 
diately supported him with the arm 
of his power! A man, whose virtues, 
whose valour, and wisdom, excced 
every thing which had been before 
admired by mortals! Angels guide 
his steps, and watch over his precious 
lite! The Almighty recalled him 
from Egypt, while he subjected the 
tempestuous ocean to lis divine laws! 
The henigu influence of the genius of 
Napoleon extends ilself over the 
earth like a bencficent star!!” Such 
was the language of these Deputies ; 
and a M,. Jacobsohn addressed a 
letter to him, and styled him the 
man “chosen by the Eternal to en- 
noble the human race,” but particu- 
larly “that People who expected in you 
theiy Saviour ; and in you, Sire, have 
found him!!! *,” 

A full portion of Theatrical eflect 
was given to the Meetings of these 
Deputics ; they were completely under 
the controul of the military power, as 
a guard of 50 soldiers aitended their 
sittings, and they adopted whatever 
resolutions their Jmperial Master 
dictated. If any thing could be want- 
ing to prove the truth of this as- 
serlion, those who know the rooted 
antipathy which has existed in all 
ages between the Jews and Chirist- 
rans, and the persecutions the former 
have sustained from the latter, will 
be convinced of its correctness, by 
reading the following translation from 
the Minutes, or Procés Verbal of the 

* Vide Mr. Reid’s * New Sanhedrin ; 
or, Causes and Consequences of the 
French Emperor’s Conduct towards the 
Jews,” pp. 61 and 119. 





first sitting of these Jewish Deputies, 
held at Paris, the 5ih of February, 
1807. The same translation of it is 
- iv Mr. Reid’s “ New Sanhedrin,” 
et. 
* The Deputies of the Empire of 
France and the Kingdom of Italy, in 
the Hebrew Synod, assembled in pur- 
suance of the Emperor Napoleon's 
Decree, bearing date the 30th of 
May, 1806, are impressed with the 
most grateful sentiments for the bene~ 
fs which the Christian Clergy have 
successively bestowed on them 
throughout preeeding ages, in every 
part-of Europe. Graizfied, in the 
highest degree, with the reception 
which various Pontifical and other 
Ecclestastical Diguitaries have be- 
siowed on the /sraelites at different 
times, when folly, barbarisn:, and 
prejudice, were blended for the pur- 
pose of persecuting and extermina- 
ting the Jews from the eajoyments of 
socicty ; this Assembly has resolved, 
That their unbounded gratitude shall 
be registered in the Proves Verbal of 
this day, to serve as an everlasting 
testimonial of the feelings entertained 
by the Israelites here assembled, of 
the benefits which the Ecclesiasticks 
of different couniries iu Europe have 
conferred on their ancestors. 
“(Signed) Furrano, President, 
* Avicpot, Secretary.” 
This extract must surely afford a 
most convincing proof, that com- 
pulsion was employed on them; or 
they could not have adopted a resolu- 
tion so diametrically opposite to his- 
torical fact, and their own individual 
feelings! It proves, therefore, that 
instead of having new privileges be- 
stowed on them by Buonaparte, he 
has deprived them of the power of 
expressing their real sentiments, and 
made them appear to the world as 
the voluntary denunciators of their 
ancestors, and the pliant tools for 
promoting his ambitious and blas- 
phemous views. : 
Mr. Reid must therefore be mis- 
taken if he supposes that the situation 
of the French Jews is preferable now 
to what it was before Buonaparte 
commenced his career to obtain unt- 
versal dominion. ‘They have ex- 
changed comparative hesiem for 
military despotism, and the purity of 
their Religious principles for modera 
Atbeistical dogmas. 
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This gentleman is equally mistaken 
in his assertion, “that Mr. Atkins 
seems to have borrowed most of 
his History, aud even many of his 
phrases, f:om the New Sauhedria, 
&.” Sof t 
case, th i Vi has wholly ai 
tention. ‘!, fr rou co 
or @veu ui 2g Waat 
Reid’s Yelrc 3) wih 13, aad ouly 

rofesses to be, a trausialion from a 
French ofiicia! paper, ihet was circu- 
lated over the Continent, uo doubt 
for the express pucpoce of est. blishing 
the objects in contciuplation of their 
self-created Luaperor. 

Mr. Leckie, Aulhor of the “ Survey 
of the Foreign Atlairs of Great Lri- 
tain,” observes, that ia France, “* His- 
tory has been wrilten over again, to 
prove that the only perfect Govern- 
ment consists in the domination of 
one uncontrouled Lord; that all forme 
savouring of frecdoin are noxious 
and contemplible: and that there is 
no honourable profession but war 
and agriculture.” He might also have 
said, aud to prove that there is no 
supreme head of religion, or sove- 
rega lord of the world, bul Napo- 
Jeon! ‘That Mr. Leckie is right in 
his assertion, will be evident ts those 
who peruse this French “ Retrospect 
of the Political and Moral State of 
the Jews since their Dispersion,” 
which there is no deviation from the 
truth in pronouncing the mosi muti- 
lated and perverted History, that 
ever came from the pea of a human 
being ! 

Had Mr. Atkins been so disposed, 
he therefore could not have borrowed 
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any sentence from Mr. Reid’s transla- 
tion of this Retrospect * (to whom 
no blaue can aiiach, es to its original 
Author), whieh forms but a very 
siiail porioe of hisbook,; by far the 

rable part of wt bemg 
picd detail of the proceed- 
of 3 in France, and wa- 

; ive matters, certainly 

aitention of the cu- 
iuc preseut extraordi- 


thliticu 
rieus dunn, 
nary times, 

I have, however, copied Tacitus 
as my Hisiorical model; and with him 
I cen say, that | have neither flat- 
tered the follies, or maliciously er 
partially represeuted the actions, the 
characiers, or the events, which € 
have delineated. 

Yours, &c. 
i 

Mr. Unrin, Aug. 11. 
QR Joun Canten, the Red Croee 
WI Anight, after standing convicted 
of Uirce or jour pre-meditated false- 
hoods about a twelyemonth ago, has 
since Leon silent respecting Lhe repairs 
of Henry the Vith’s Chapel, er ven- 
tured culy in au oblique inuendo or 
two; but in p. 38, be professes te 
have a Survey preparing on that 
subject. 1 beg leave, therefore, 
through the chaunel of your Journal, 
to inform him, that it be deals in 
truth with caudour, a candid answer 
will be returaed ; if he declines from 
the truth, his falsehoods will be fully 
exposed ; and if he descends to ca- 
luiuny and personal reproach, bis 
insoleace will be repressed. 

Yours, &c. 
Aw Ovp Cornrrsroyprent. 


R. Arxinve 





LitKBRAKY IN 
*.* Communications for this Artici.E 


TELLIGENCH, 


(of Books preparing for the Publicly, 


not of Books already published) will always be thankfully received. 


A Translation of “ Bacitkorr’s 
Remarks on the History of the In- 
vention of Printing,” together with 
@ Summary of the Contents of an 
enlarged Work on that subject, is in 
forwardness for publication. 

Mr. Joan Nexson, of Islington, is 
reparing for the press a Quarto Vo- 
ume onthe History, Topography, and 

Antiquities, of that extensive Parish ; 
illustrated by several Engraved Views 


of Anticnt Buildings yet remami 
there, and others long since remove 
together with an Old Plan of the Val- 
lage, several Miscellaneous Plates, &. 
Dr. Carey has in the press a new 
Edition of “* Practical Euglish Pro- 
sody and Versification; or, Deserip- 
tions of the difierent Species of Eng- 
lish Verse, with Exercises in Scanning 
and Versification, gradually accom- 
modated to the various Capacities of 





* Mr. Reid bas very bandsomely acknowledged, bo:h personally, and by letter, 
that the conclusions he adopted and expressed in his letter to Mr. Urban, pp. 
12, 13. concerning some passeges in Mr. Atkins’s pamphict, were prematurely 
formed from the perusal of a partial Keview of it, previous to bis having sera the 


Work itself. 


Youth 
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Youth at different Ages, and caicu- 
lated to produce Correctness of Ear 
and ‘Taste, iu reading and writing 
Poetry 3 the Whole interspersed with 
Occasional Remarks on Etymology, 
Syntax, and Prowunciation,”—and ac- 
companied with a“ Key,” forthe con- 
venience of Teachers, or of those 
who wish to learn without a Teacher. 

The Rev. Dr. Bevt, the venerable 
and respected Prebendary of West- 
minster, has, we arc happy to com- 
municate, transferred the sum of 
£15,200. Three per ceut. Consols, to 
the University of Cambridge, for 
founding eight new Scholarships. 

** Historical Memvurauda of the 


War in the Levant, during the Years 
179%, 1799, 1800, 1801, illustrated 
by Portraits, Picturesque Scenery, 
Topographical Plans; and an Essay 
towards au Improved Map of the 
Othman Empire ; by Joun Srencer 
Swira, D.C. L. F. RLS. F.S. A.” are 
nearly ready fer publication. 

‘The Catalogue of the Library of the 
Rev. Dr. Hearn has been repub- 
lished, in an Svo volume, wiih the 
Prices at which the Books were sold, 
aud the Purchasers’ Names; and will, 
doubtless, prove a very useful guide 
to Collectors as to the present prices 
of the choicest and most valuable 
Works in all branches of Literature. 


*,* The Library of the late Mr. Goven, which (with the exception of the 
epartinent of British Topography, be “jueathed to the Bodleian Library) was 
Id by Messrs, Leigh aud Sotheby in April last (see Vol. LXXX. p. 135) and 
produced #3552. Se. The Prints, Drawings, Coins, and Curiosilies, were 
sold in July, and produced £517. 6s. 64. 
The following were among the most important articles : 


Abbé Saint Non’s Voyage Picturesque ; ou, Desc Hiyties de 





Seid for Purchasers’ Nameje 


Naples et de Sicile, 4 vols. folio - 45 3 0 Holford. 
Ames’s Typographical! Antiquities, Herbert’s MS Notes, ke. 32. 0 0 Dibdin. 
Rymer’s Foedera, 20 vols. ° . - 32 11 O Gardiner. 

Sir P. Sidney his Funeral Procession, by Lant—Ty pis Pom- 

pw Funebre in exequiis Dom. D. Frederici ILL - +- 3918 O SirT. Bankes, 
Abstract of the Lambeth Registers, in 48 vols. ol. by Dr. 

Ducarel, ke. - - - - - 50 0 O Brit.Museum. 
A curious Collection of Pamphiets pelating to Coins - - 23 0 O Jeffery. 
Hearne’s Acta Apostoluruim - - - -2% O O Bagster. 

-- Roberti de Avesbur€ Historia, larg ge paper - 11 11 O Armstrong, 
Froissart’s Chronicles, by Johues, 4 vols. 4to, additional Plates26 15 0 Priestley. 
Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ; 5 vols. - - 26 10 O Constable. 
Biographia Britannica, 7 vols.. with MS Notes by Mr. 

Gough - - - - - - 13 0 O Chalmers. 


Boetius de Consolatione Philosophia, wrenslato di into Engle sse, 
Enprynted in the exes pt Monastery of Tanestock in 
Denshwe By Me Dau Thomas Rychasd, ents of the 


sayd Monastery - - . 


- 14 3 6 MHebers 


*,* This Copy was first sold for a6; enineas ; but, wanting wr 
leaf, was put up a second time, and sold as imperfect. 
Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquitics, his own copy cor- 


rected - o - - Me 
Geographies V stares, 3 vols. Oxon, 1698, 


. - - 1212 O Baker. 


&e. - - 1212 O Payne. 


Patten’s Expedicion into Scotlande of the most woorthely 
fortunate Prince Edward Duke of Soomersct, uncle unto 


Edw. YI, R Grafton, 1548 - - - - - 10 3 O Constable. 
Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 6 vols, - 1414 O Akers. 
197 Narratives of Battles and Siezes in the Re bellion, 1640, &c.18 18 O Sturt. 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, and Catalogue 
of Engravers, 5 vols. with MS Notes, ke. ey 
Hill, 1765 - - - - - 1717 O Bagster, 
Titi Livii Historia Romaaa, MS. smc, xv. With numerous 
Iluminations - - - -1717 O Dr. Burney. 
Strutv’s Manners, Customs, Se. 3 vels. large paper -15 4 6 
“ The Taylor's Cushion :” in 2 parts - - - 710 0 Heben 
Parkhurst’s Life of Burkitt, 1704, vo. - -« § 686 
Aremarkable Collection of Antient Cards, bought byMr.’ Tutet 
at Dr. Stukeley’s Sale, and at Mr. Tutet’s by Mr.Gough 4 O O Triphook. 
The Mirrour or [mage of the World, imperfect, with 16 MS 
Lettess by Thomas Hearne, Caxton, 149!. - »& © O14 6 


Bagster. 
1s. a 
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13. A Letter to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, 
A. B. one of the junior Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge : containing Remarks 
on the Edinburgh Review of The Cam- 
bridge Eschylus, and incidental Obser- 
valtons on that of the Oxford Strabo. 
By the Rev. 3. Butler, 4. M. Head- 
master of Shrewsbury School, &c. &c. 
Sold at London and Cambridge, 1810; 
Guo. pp. 78. 

ELDOM have we found our lite- 

rary expectations more woefully 
disappointed than they now are in 
the virulent diaresOn immediately be- 
fore us. We crave the attentiqn and 
indulgence of our readers to a few 
plain remarks on a very delicate and, 
we presume to add, a very important 
topic. No gentleman, in the slightest 
degree entitled to the appellation and 
deference of a scholar, can have ho- 
poured the pages of our Magazine 
with his notice, and not have per- 
ceived our ardent devotion in the ser- 
vice of genuine literature. What- 
ever may have bcen the case for- 
merly, these surely are not times for 
writers of any respectability to be 
negligent of duty; when sciolists of 
every description, and pedantic buf- 
foons, and rhyming libertines, and 
philosophical jugglers, and slip-slop 
atheists,—heaven bless the mark !— 
every where abound. At such a cri- 
sis, it becomes every good and loyal 
man much rather to exert his conci- 
liatory powers among the jarring sons 
of Learning, and to try with wining 
assiduity to splice (as sailors use the 
term) and strengthen the cords of 
amity hetween them. Still, however, 
occasions may aud do present them- 
selves, of such an unhappy nature as 
to demand of us a somewhat different 
course of action: in all which cases 
we bave deeply to regret the neces- 
sity by which we are bound ; but—we 
must not flinch or shrink from the 
task. 


Numerous are the instances, of 


late, in which the slirewd compilers 
of the Edinburgh Review have been 
accused strongly of unhandsome, and 
even unfair conduct. The accu- 
sation appears fully substantiated in 
the pamphiet under our present con- 
sideration. Indeed, the Edinburgh Ke- 
view may not unaptly be com:pared to 
a well-built, neat! y-rigged, formidable 
vessel, of the first-rate class of priva- 
teers, that too often sails under false 
Gent. Mac. Seplember, 1910. 
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colours for the greater convenience 
of alternate piracy and smuggling, 
and (if we may be allowed to continue 
the allegory) has occasionally con- 
veyed intelligence to our enemies, and 
sought to deceive our cruisers; her 
crew contains a gang of notorious and 
desperate freebooters, from almost 
all nations, commanded by a daring 
renegado, whe has seen much hard 
service, and is aware of the fate that 
impends over his head, if taken in his 
irregular course and practices: he 
now, therefore, throws off all dis- 
guise, hoists a bloody flag at the 
main, and gives no quarter. 

sy this tremendous adversary, it 
seems, the Rev. S. Butler, A.M. &c. 
&ec. hus been attacked and boarded 
by surprise; aud his wrathful indig- 
nation is, at least, commensurate 
with the magnitude of the supposed 
injury. Of the Rev.gentleman’s talents 
we cntertain a very favourable opi- 
nion, on account of his academic 
honours and scholastic appointment ; 
of his industry we have heard, and 
we believe, much commendation; 
but of his wit, of his judgment, and 
of his temper, the comedie larmoy- 
ante recently addressed to the Rev. 
C. J. Blomfield, B. A. affords scarcely. 
a single specimen. The fact is mor- 
tifying, to be sures but it is undeni- 
able. 

Mr. Butler once stood on com- 
manding ground, incaleulably more 
advantageous than that of his strip- 
ling assailant. Like Waller Scott’s 
fierce Roderic Dhu, however, in“ The 
Lady of the Lake,” our angry Di- 
vice has rashly descended from his 
heights; he has thrown down his egis, 
and, io an evil hour, chosen to con- 
tend on equal terms with the weak- 
er and nimbler foe: a foe of equi- 
vocal pretensions and dubious charac- 
ter, and onc, too, whose real mo- 
tives for rancorous hostility were 
darkly aud ambiguously expressed. 

‘True it is, we grant, that Mr. But- 
ler did hinwelf know the humble 
name of his Vyro adversary; for to 
that young gentleman he most point- 
edly addresses his appeal: yel the 
world at large,—the literary world,— 
is still ignorant of the youth’s pro-« 
ficiency and prowess beyond the pre- 
sent ili-matched contest. Be this as 
it may, we fear it will be generally 
thought that, as a gentleman, as a 

scholar, 
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scholar, as an instructor of children, 
as a Christian minister, Mr. Butler 
has lamentably compromised his own 
personal dignity. Never should a 
man, so gilted and so placed, have 
sullied his private fame and his pro- 
fessional cloth, by standing on the 
same common stage with a mounte- 
baok’s zany, aud grinning through a 
collar ** ad caplandos risus.” 

Thus, seriously considered, how in- 
decorous are the following strange 
passages! how fiat, weary, stale, and 
unprofilable are the jokes! how void 
of true humour! how forced, and 
how uunatural! 

* Alas! I cannot deseribe to you how 
I became alternately pale and red, how I 
trembled, and started sometimes from my 
chair, soinctimes dashed the hook against 
the wail, and then picked it up again, 
sometimes clasped my hands, and some- 
times should have torn my hai, if my 
head had not luckily been shaved, as I 
proceeded to read that profound and ela- 
borate critique.” 

Now, all this language mey be the 
effusion of liveliness and ygaiety of 
heart, the pert, flippant wantonness 
of contemptuous raillery: to us, ne- 
vertheless, who are in a grave mood 


ourselves, and perhaps not quite un- 
. 


acquainted with the gentienan’s dis- 
position and habits, Mr. Butler really 
appears to sneer and smile in agony ; 
whilst his dire Sardonic laugh is hys- 
terical, and uttered in paroxysms of 
convulsion. 

In all possible cases, suicide is hor- 
rible; but the suicide of a man of let- 
ters and a divine, is lar the most 
dreadful of all family catastrophes. 
For instance, the sudden death of su.b 
a man (not long siuce) was felt like a 
violent shock greatly beyoud the 
wide circle of his intimate Iricuds. 
For this result, many good reasons 
may be discovered. Of him, to whom 
much wisdom and kuowledge «are 
given, much propriety of conduct 
and conversation will justly be re- 
quired; and from him any careless 
intimation of even the bare possibi- 
lity (much more the probability) of 
his counlenancing seLr - MURDER, 
comes with a mischievous force. 
What shall we say, then, to expres- 
sions such as these ? 

“Indeed, as the day was chill, the 
wind loud, and the clouds lowering, I 
should probably have set off in quest of 
the shade of Aschylus, by the help of a 


halter and a three-legzed stool, had I not 
been comforted by the assurances of my 
eminently-learned friend, that be saw no- 
thing in the remarks of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers,” &c. &e. 

“A little cheered by these flattering 
declarations, I ventured, with the assist. 
ance of hartshora and lavender-drops, a 
bottle of port-wine, and a white pocket- 
handkerchief, whilst my learned friend 
was amusing himself with his pipe and the 
newspaper of the day, once more to per- 
use these formidable strictures. And 
never did I expevicnce more satisfactorily, 
or more decisively, the truth of that pro- 
verb, which I need not tell you is to be 
found in a fragment of an antient Greek 
author quoted by Vauvilliers, who says, 
that movy Pamiiapirn Bends KOYTE MTT, 
For, os | reac, 1 felt re-assured. I threw 


my physic to the dogs, ard my port-wine 
down my oWa throat, which wonderfully 
contributed to raise my courage, ad ’ 
the time my much respected friend had 
finished his newspaper, [ had tai ¢ 


all my fears, and al! my intentions of set- 
ting off to visit the ghost of Auschyius.” 


In this execcable and dolorous 
strain Mr. 6G. is pleased to arnuse 
himself, and disgust his readers, 
throughvut the major part of his let- 
ter. The mummery already cited is 
sufficient to justify censure ifinitely 
more severe than what we have re- 
luctantly expressed. Whenever he 
pulls off his cap and bells, however, 
he fails not to command respeet and 
indignant sympathy: the whole pa- 
ragraph commencing at p. 18 and 
ending at p. 20, completely exposes 
Mr. Blomfield’s ** malicious misrepre- 
sentation,’ as our Author ealls it, 
and with much propriety. We are 
sorry that Mr. B, was induced by any 
cousideration to peu the apology in 
p- 25: it is very affecting ; and also 
very uisatisfaciory. The long, te- 
dious note in p. 46, ought to have 
been omitted, for the same reason. 

In p. 63, Mr. B.’s passion for drol- 
lery soars with a vengeance, till it 
pierces the clouds, All is sublime; 
and, we must add, all is obscure. 

* | am very cautious in firing my can- 
nons; but [I think | can venture to dis- 
charge one with great advantage, as it 
will affurd an unerring guide to all the 
corruptions of the Greek MSS. And, in 
dving this, I shall be more liberal thau 
some of the graver doctors of the Her- 
metic art, who used to wrap up their al- 
chemical arcana in mysterious and impe- 
netrable obscurity. My receipt for the 
opus magnum Carries its own recommen- 

dation, 
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dation, in its simplicity and perspicuity, 
and here it is ; 

ABFAEZHOIKAMNSOIIPLITYOX¥N 


Shake these letters altogeth:r, transpose 
and transverse them secundum artem, co- 
que celeriter in  cerebello asinino, adde 
preymoldurPeov, satis confidenii@, doc- 
tring parum, et sic facies QUIDLIBET ex 
QUOLIBET. Probatum est. 

“Fer instance, A SOW’S EAR For 
0,W,’s, read LL,K, and for EAR read 
PURSE, and thus, with no trouble, you 
will have accomplished a greater labour 
than ever was ve ntured on by Hercul 8, 
and, in defiance of the wisdom of ages 
and the onfallibility of the adage, you will 
have made A SILK PUASE OF A SOW’s Ean.” 


What docs the modest Mr. S. B. 
mean, when he writes, pp. 64, 65: 

“| have the highest veneration for my 
own abilities, and should be sorry not to 
write better Greek verses than ever came 
from the pen of Aischylus.” 


is he not still jingling his belis? 
From p. 72 to p. 78 ts a heavy note, 
gentle reader, on lice and fleas! And 
should trifling such as this oceupy the 
attention of a learned Divine? Oh! 
shame, shame! where is thy blush? 

We conciude our observations with 
Mr. Butler’s dignified and serious re- 
proof of Mr. Blomfield*: if the 
young man can feel, it must touch 
bim to the quick : 

“T had no jealousy lurking in my mind 
that your edition might possibly interfere 
with mine, which was just coming out; 
and had you, when | saw you, im a fair 
and manly way, said that you were about 
such a work, 1 should have told you that 
I thought the world quite wide enough for 
you and me, and should have been the 
last person living to have endeavoured, 
by insidious depreciation, by a sly, anony- 
mous cavil in @ Review, or by any other 
means whatever, to injure your tectings, 
or your reputation, OF your auvalag: 8. 
If | had reviewed your book, and | very 
possibly might have done so, it would 
have been in the spirit of « schular, I 
shovld not have contented myself with 
writing dco numbers full of objections. I 
should, indeed, have objected to what 
appeared worthy of blame, but [ shonid 
not have diligently sought for opportuni- 
ties of blaming; I should not have dis- 
torted, mi»quoted, or misrepresented you, 
I should not have insinuated, in almost 
every sentence, something to my own 
credit, and to your disadvantege. I 
should not have dealt in petulant provo- 








* Trdmrw iyovra mw’ n° Ques PidQeras, 
0, 81 sic omnia! 
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cations, in contemptuous sarcasms, in 
qguibbling mistatements.” 


Mr. Blomfield has, at least, one 
consolation ; h. e. 


JEnee magni dextréi codilt.—Viac. 


14. Tue Paince: translated from the ori- 
ginal Italian of Niccolo Machiavelli, 
To which is prefixed an Int oduction, 
Showing the close Annlogy between the 
Principles of Machiavelli and the Actions 
of Buonaparte. By J. Scott Byerley; 
Bvo.; pp. SL6; Sherwood and Co, ; 
is!i0 
SEW of our readers require to be 

told that Machiavelli's “ ’rince” has 
divided the opinions of the learned 
world; one party being of opinion 
that his object was an ironical expo- 
sure of the practices of unprincipied 
conquerors aud tyrants; and the 
other, that he seriously meant to 
draw up a manual or book of instruc- 
tions for the use of tyrants. As the 
latter opinion has been most preva- 
lent, Machiavelli has been generally 
condemned, and his name applied as 
a term of reproach lo treacherous or 
tyrannical rulers. We are not quite 
certain that this controversy has yet 
been decided. There are, indeed, 
many difficulties in the way of both 
opiuons. If we consider him as iro- 
uical, we preserve the character of 
the man, but we lessen the merit of 
Lhe writer; for his irony is certainly 
not, what irony ought to be, conti 
nued throughout the whole, nor, in 
many instanees, is it even preserved 
throughout a short chapter or para- 
graph. Aod if, ou the other hand, 
he is serious in recommending those 
detestable maxims which are at vari- 
ance with all principles of justice, 
humanity, and the civil rights of 
mankind, (besides many inconsisten- 
cies in the work tiseif,) how can we 
reconcile such an imiention with the 
just and sound reasonmg employed in 
his History of Florence ? 

Our new Translator, however, finds 
none of these difficuilies, but has en- 
deavoured to establish a theory of 
which, we trust, he will be allowed 
the exclusive possession. He appears 
to have read Machiavelli, until the 
book has produced the same effect on 
him as romances produced on Don 
Quixote. Mr. Byerley sallies forth 
to prove, not only that Machiavelli 
has been the constant guide and in- 
structor of Buonaparte, an excursion 

in 
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in which we should have had no objec- 
tion to juin him, but that Machia- 
yelli was a patriot in the true sense 
of the word; that his doctrines evince 
the soundest policy; and, conse- 
uently, that Buonaparte, under his 
instructions, is to be revered as the 
—— practitioner of true patriot- 
ism and sound policy wow in the 
known world. 

Before we proceed to censure a 
proposition which we consider as 
equally monstrous and mischievous, 
we must notice the following among 
Mr. B.’s panegyrics on M: chiavelli; 

Introduction, p. xi. “Our own 
Verulam says, we are indebted to 
Machiavelli; for in feigning to give 
lessons tu princes, he has instructed 
the people.” \ow if Lord Bacon 
had Sally said so, it would have 
made rather against our Translators 
Opinion than for it. It could at least 
have been no authority for Mr. B. to 
assert that Machiavelli was a true 
patriot by instructmg the people, 
since the only pupil he can fiad that 
has ever profited by his justevctious, 
is the present Tyrant of the Continent, 
But the tact is, that Mr. &. appears 
to have picked up this quotation at 
second hand, tor Lord Bacon's words 
are: “* st quod gratias agamus Ma- 
chiavello et hujus-modi scriptoribus 
qui aperte et indissimulanter profe- 
runt quid homines faccre soleant, non 
quod debeant.” His Lordship'’s opi- 
nion plainly is, that Machiavelli 


depicts the maxims and practices of 


men as they are, and not as they 
ought to be. Mr. B.'s endeavour, 
on the contrary, is to prove, that 
the * Prince” is a system of true pa- 
triotism and sound policy. The 
whole plan, therefore, of his Intro- 
duction is to inspire his readers 
with the most exalted idea of the 
wisdom, policy, humanity, &c. of 
Buonaparte and his cabinet, and the 
utmost contempt for every other so- 
vereign and cabinet, our own not 
excepted, as we shall presently prove. 
A few extracts will amply justify our 
considering the above as our Transla- 
tor’s intention, and as amply vindi- 
cate the censure with which we are 
compelled to treat such a publication. 

With respect to our bevel Sove- 


reign, Mr. B.’s insinuations are some- 
times poerly concealed under a veil of 
respect, aid sometimes expressed be- 
youd all chance of misrepresentation. 
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Perhaps, indeed, the following is not 
liable to much mistake. After quot. 
ing Machiavelli, p. 42: “A prince 
with less eminent qualities than his 
predecessors may enjoy oll the fruits 
of his labours, bis institutions, and the 
energies of his genius: but if his reign 
is of long duration, or his successor 
does not resume the gevius and ener. 
gies of the first, the ruin of the state 
is in. vitable.” 

To this Mr, B, subjoins the follow. 
ing note : 

«« Let no one imagine that, in sp: iking 
of France, I intend England fer we have 
been blessed with a succession of wise 
princes. I do not hope thai the heir-ap- 
parent will display all the virtaes of his 
she; but [ can venture to predict that 
England's ruin will be moe remvte on his 
accession to the throne.” 


This is pretty plain; but, lest it 
should not be sufiicient to prompt 
our wishes for a change, Mr. b. re- 
turns ty the subject at ihe conclusion 
of this Introduction, and hints at 
some future period, “ when we may 
not despair of sceing our beloved 
country not only mistress of the seas, 
but again assumiug her elevated rank 
in the seale of nations; an event 
which, if incompatible with the de- 
clining years of our beloved sovereign, 
will, | am persuaded, mark the aus- 
picious accession of bis Royal High- 
ness the heir-apparent, whose sepe- 
rior talents, to prove their superiar 
transcendancy, only demand a field 
for action.” 

in p. Ivi. after extrayagant praise 
on the manner in which Buona- 
parte contrived to ascend the throve 
of the Bourbons, we find the fullow- 
ing comparison and declaration : 

“ Thus we see, agreeably to the posi- 
tion of our author (Machiavelli) that 
every difficulty Buonaparte experienced 
was in his progress to the throne, which he 
preserves without any molestation what- 
ever. Once, indeed. the assassin’s dag- 
cer was raised against his life, but that is 
no proof of a want of the general affec- 
tion of the people towards him, es our own 
beloved sovereign would be liable to a si- 
milar censure, for more than one attempt 
have been made against his royal person. 
The truth is, and [ do not scruple to de- 
clare it of my own knowledge, in the face 
of all the world, and as a positive contra- 
diction of the senseless clamour of our 


journalists to the contrary, BuoNAPaRTe 


IS BELOVED AND ADORED BY THE FRENCR 
nation. Nor will it be wondered at, 
when 
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when we consider on what basis their love 
and adoration is founded.” 


Leaving this modest allusion to our 
Sovereign, and Mr. Byerley’s love 
and adoration of Buonaparte, for a 
moment, we must advert to the 
praises he bestows on those virtuous 
staicsinen Sieyes and Talleyrand,which 
exactly correspoud with those he has 
bestowed on their master. But the 
decency of his comparisons again 
challenges our notice. After repeat- 
ing many of the phrases Buonaparte 
makes use of, such as, “that he 
owes his success to the justice of his 
cause, and that he only visits the 
vengeance of Heaven on broken 
fait,’ Mr. B, proceeds in these 
words: 

P. Ixxx. “ But the reader may ask, Is 
he sincere > Quite as sincere in his reli- 
gion as any other monarch !”—*« His reli- 
gion, therefore, is one of the springs of 
his grand political machine; and though 
some say he would not scruple to change 
his religion as often ag his linen, provided 
he could obtain any political advantage 
by it, yet J do not see how he can be taxed 
with hypecrisy any more than ourselves. 
It is true, he makes his hypocrisy subser- 
vient to great purposes ; while we, on the 
contrary, make a parade of it without any 
ostensible purpose, unless it is, indeed, 
to stamp us with perfidy and inconsistency 
in the eyes of the world,” 

After thus involving the Prince 
and peopie of this country, in one 
common charge of hypocrisy, and 
a hypocrisy far worse than that of 
his idol Buonaparte, and having be- 
stowed as mucn praise on Buona- 
parte’s Ministers as he could spare 
from the great man himself, he pro- 
ceeds, by way of contrast, to say a 
few words on our ministers. But as 
our readers are probably beginning 
to feel some disgust at these quota- 
tions, we think it necessary to pro- 
mise that what follows shall be the 
last : 

P. xi. “ Machiavelli next treats (chap* 
22) of what he considers the index of a 
Monarch’s wisdom, the choice of minis- 
ters, and bow good ministers may be 
known. This is a delicate subject for an 
Englishman to treat of in March 1810; 
let me draw the veil over the infirmities 
Naturally attendant on old age; let me 
not touch the hallowed precincts of my 
yenerable monarch’s sanctorum, but ra- 
ther blast with iafamy the wretch who, in 
the House of Commons, asserted that 


‘his Majesty is laden with age and infir- 
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mities,’ and who has for three years ta- 
ken advantage of that age and those infir~ 
mities, by every dishonourable and un- 
constitutional means, to whisper false- 
hood in the royal ear; enrich himself and 
the miscreants around him,” &c. &c. 

But enough of this rant, which we 
dismiss, as we dw the whole of the 
volume, with an expression of sur- 
prise aud shame, that the principles 
of Machiavelli and ihe practices of 
Buonaparte should have found an 
advocate iu this country, who hesi- 
tates not to insult his sovereign and 
his fellow-subjects by such compari- 
sons as we have, perhaps too pro- 
fusely, quoted, 


15. Introduction to an Examination of some 
Part of the internal Evidence respecting 
the Antiquity and Anthenticrty of certain 
Publications, said to have been found in 
Manuscripts at Bristol, written: by @ 
learned Priest and others in the 15th Cen- 
tury; out generally considered as the 
supposititious Productions of an ingenious 
Youth of the present Age. By John 
Sherwen, M.D. Piinted by Meylers, 
Bath, for Longman and Cu. London. 
ALTER the opinion of the pub- 

lick nad been so long and so decidedly 

declared in favour of Chatterton’s 
claim to the authorship of these ce- 
lebrated Poems, we confess it was 
not without surprise that we opened 
the volume before us; of which, as 
it is our duty, we will now give our 
readers a faithful analysis: but we 
will not, as others have done, give 
our own opigion, or an enumeration 
of the arguments and opinions ef 
those who have written on the con- 
trary side of the question, and call 
it a Review of the Author's Book ; 
justice to whom, and to the cause of 
literature in gencral, demanding ver 
different treatment from every wri- 
ter who undertakes the important task 
of a Reviewer. We mean to reserve 
our own opimion till we have seen 
every thing which the Author intends 
to bring forward on the subject. 

The work commences with a short 
but neat dedication, offering the pro- 
fits of the publication to the “er 
Fund in Gerrard-street, Soho; whic 
we suppose the Author expected 
would at least have couciliated the 
good opinion of that honourable So- 
ciety, and have been a passport to 
its general circulation. He com- 
mences with a very proper apology 
for re-entering upon the eee 
ar 
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and gives several instances in which 
the late Messrs. Warton and Tyrwhitt 
have misinterpreted passages in vari- 
ous Poems edited by them, He con- 
siders such misiakes on a par with 
those committed by Chatterton as the 
first editor of Rowley. Some very 
striking ones of the latter are men- 
tioned; and he promises to exhibit, 
in a succeeding part of the work, a 
much more abundant crop, which 
have not been hitherto noticed. 

In pages 17, 18, and 19, he has sa- 
tisfactorily proved that Rowley’s 
Poews preserve the genuine mark of 
antiquity in mentioning a transaction 
of the time passed in the present 
tense, contrary to a very positive 
and unguarded assertion of Mr. War- 
ton. He demonstrates also that Mr. 
W. did not understand the eve-speck t- 
wing of the owlet; and gives very 
strong reasons for believing that 
Chatterton was as iguorant of its 
meaning as Mr. Warton; shewing, 
at the same time, that it is a beauti- 
ful and a correct antient expression. 

At page 23, he notices an assertion 
of one of the most acute writers on 
the Rowleian controversy, the Au- 
thor of ** Cursory Observations,” &c. 
a work which he has erroueously 
ascribed to Mr. Warton; but which 
we know to have been written by a 
gentleman equally experienced as a 
critick and commentator. We also 
know that, alihough it was not writ- 
ten by Mr. Warton, it had the ho- 
nour to obtain his entire approba- 
tion. The assertion was, that, 
“throughout the Poems attributed 
to Rowley, we never find a noun in 
the plural number joined to a verb in 
the singular; an offence against 
grammar which every antient poet, 
from the time of Chaucer to that of 
Shakspeare, has frequently commit- 
ted, and from which Rowley, if such 
a poet had existed, would certainly 
not have been exempted.” Pages 23, 
24, 25, 26, and 27, are ocenpied with 
an euuimeration of more than 60 in- 
stances in which Rowley’s Poems ac- 
tuafly do contain the very grammati- 
eal inaccuracy which the above un- 
varded assertion declares them to be 
set 

At page 35 he combats a contrary 
objection of the late Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
“ that a capital blunder runs through 
all these Poems, which is alone suf- 
ficient to destroy their credit, viz. 
the termination of verbs in the singu- 


lar number in en.” Pages 36, 37, 
38, 39, and 40, contain a cloud of 
passages from Chaucer, Lidgate, and 
olber antient writers, in which this 
same alleged inaccuracy has been 
cowmilted: and the Author here 
gives an instance of his candour as 
a controversial writer: 

“ We are now, therefore, compelled to 
admit, that an author of the fifteenth cen. 
tury might have used any or al! of these 
irregular verbs, as they are called by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. And we at the same time ad- 
mit, that any modern fabricator might 
very easily have done the same; so that 
nothing accrues, in this point of view, to 
either side of the question in dispute, 
But very different,” he adds, ** must be 
the judgment of every candid reader on 
adverting to the participle of the present 
tense formed from this FrcYyTious past time. 
—Enthougliteyng, Rowley—inwealthying, 
Drayton. He must be credulous, indeed, 
who can for a momeut suppose that any 
modern fabricator, however learned or 
experienced, much less that an unlearned 
and inexperieuced modern school-boy 
should, esther by accident or design, have 
manufaciured this coincidence of irregu- 
larity, to which so learned a commenta- 
tor as Mr. ‘T'yrwhitt was a stranger. The 
termination of the first person singular in 
en now ceases to be a stumbling-block to 
the vindicators of the antiquity of the 
Poems of Rowley; whilst the past parti- 
ciple, and the fetid ous time, wust change 
sides, and fer ever stand as an objection 
to the claim of Chatterton.” 

At page 42, &e. the Author vindi- 
cates the following phrases, which 
had been objected to on various ac- 
counts by Mr. T. viz. * Calked trom 
earth these Norman Hyndes shall be” 
—‘*my sou! my son! alleyne ystor- 
ven is.’ Aud he proves, contrary 
to an assertion of the same learned 
Critick, that Lydgate and Chaucer 
have repeatedly used the word shap 
or shape in the sense of fate. His 
disquisitions on Lhe swarthe and swar- 
theynge spryte, independent of their 
relation to the controverted question, 
are amusing and instructive. 

In respect to the Rowleian or 
Chatlertonian expression of “ everych 
eyne,” which Mr. Tyrwhitt thought 
no antient writer would have used, 
any wore than that we should now 
say “in every eyes ;” Dr. S. pro- 
duces satisfactory quotalions, in 
which “every customes,” ‘ everie 
humoures,” ‘“ every inhabitantes,” 
“every woods,” and “ every armes,” 
completely establish the propriety of 
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“ everie eyne:” from which he draws 
this obvious and natural conclusion: 
“J cannot believe that Chatterton 
was belter acquainted with this pecu- 
liarity of the old Euglish language 
than Mr. Tyrwhitt.” 

He has defended the words alyse 
and alyae, alledge, adeute, ascaunce, 
asterte, and aumerc, in a manner 
very different from any thing that 
appears ip the worksoi Dr. Milies or 
Mr. Uryant. And as to the warlike 
instrument the assen glaive, which 
Mr. Southey pronounces to be un- 
known, it is by Dr. 5. explained ina 
manner thet will not aduut of either 
doubt or cavil. 

His disyuisitions on blake and 
swarihe are exccedingly interesting ; 
and the former has adurded him an 
opportunity of clucidating several 
obscuritics 1 the plays of Shakspeare. 
This, indeed, is a part of the publica- 
tion which cannot fail to give general 
sitisiaction to the admirers of our 
immortal Bard, Our pages have, in 
the course of the present year, al- 
ready recorded some excellent criti- 
cisms on diffcrent passages of Shak- 
speare by Dr. S.; and the work before 
us contains several others. Amongst 
the resi, he has pointed out the true 
meaning .of * the noise of battle hur- 
tles in the air,” aud has thereby re- 
moved a difficulty which bas been felt 
and acknowledged by every preceding 
commentator. 

Dr. S. in an early part of his work 
appears to be duly sensible of the 
great objection to the antiquity of 
these Poems from the harmonious 
flow and modern cadence of thé ver- 
sification. Low he wiil be able to 
surmount this difficulty, we cannot 
easily conceive ; but we can perceive 
that he expects to do so; and scems 
to have the utmost confidence that 
he can refute every other objection 
with ease. 

Many other expressions which have 
been objected to, he shews to be ge- 
huine, aud demonstrates the use of 
self as a substantive in various instan- 
ces from antieut Authors, contrary 
to the assertion of Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
From the errata and corrections of 
the same Critick, he restores — did 
bee, bie thanks, and stythe ; and we 
think he has silenced every objection 
to the use of the verb banne in the 
singular uurmber. 
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At page 135 the reader will find an 
amusing note on the night-mares, 
which our limits will not permit us 
to copy, Dr. 5. considers them as 
les meres de Nuit, of the trench, cer- 
tain night-hags, ideal beings of the 
Gothic or Fairy mythology, as little 
understood by Chatterton as the wa- 
ter-witches of the same minstrelle’s 
songe—but here he begs pardon of 
the reader for adducing “ arguments 
affecting the claim of Clatterion ina 
part of his work intended chiefly for 
an appreciation of the critical and 
editorial attention of the late Messrs. 
Warton and Tyrwhitt.” 

Afier defending such a number of 
the proscribed expressions of Rowley, 
he concludes with the very hold as- 
sertion, that the three grand objec- 
tions of Mr. Tyrwhitt to the language 
of Rowley’s Poems are absolutely se 
many arguments in favour of their 
authenticity. ‘The objections were, 
that they contain, 

1. Words not used by any other 
writer ; 

2. Words used by other writers, but 
in a difierent sense ; 

8. Words inflected contrary to gram- 
mar aud custom. 

Dr. S. asserts, that if Mr. T. “ had, 
with common attention, applied his 
own great experience to a similar ex- 
amination of Chaucer, Gower, Hoc- 
cleve, Lydgate, or any other writer 
of the 15th or 16th centuries, he 
would have found it equally easy to 
have produced similar lists; nay, that 
he might have done the same if he 
had brought his examination down as 
low as the wra of Shakspeare, Mas- 
singer, Beaumont and Fletcher, or 
even Ben Jonson. If Rowley’s Poems 
had nol afforded such lists of unusual 
words and phrases, they might have 
been arraigned as spurious on that 
account with much greater propriety.” 

This is certainly turning the tables 
upon the believers im the ability of 
Chatterton with a very high hand ; 
aud we think it incumbent upon them 
to point out the fallacy of the con- 
clusion. “1 have simiiar lists,” the 
Author adds, “ ready to be produced 
from Chapman’s Homer, Phaer’s 
Virgil, Robinson's Rewarde of Wick- 
edness, aud several others, which are 
here suppressed, as they would in- 
crease the bulk and price of this pub- 
lication: but any person equally idle 
may 
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may very easily collect the same from 
any work prior to the age of Shak- 
speare, or from Shakspeare himself.” 

We have now given an outline, 
though far irom a complete one, of 
this publication; which we do not 
hesitate to say may be read with plea- 
sure and satisfaction, both by those 
who believe and those who disbelieve 
in the abilities of Chatterton to have 
pooduced such highly-finished poetry 
as that attributed to Thomas Row- 
ley: and we repeat, that we mean to 
reserve our own opinion till a future 
period; pledging ourselves, in the 
mean time, that whenever Dr. 5. 
shall again appear before us, we will 
give the same candid account of the 
contents of his performance. 

The benevolence of the Author's 
intentions will justify the addition of 
a few quotations from his work ; but 
these we must defer till another op- 
portunity. (70 be continued.) 


16. The Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Percival Stockdale ; containing many 
interesting Anecdotes of the illust*ious 
Men with whom he was connected. Writ- 
ten’ by himself. In Two Volumes, vo. 
Longman and Co. 1810. 

IT has always been our opinion 
that a literary man cannot render a 
more acceptable service to the pub- 
lick than to present it with his own 
memoirs: we must, however, be un- 
derstood to allude only to those who 
have received the approbation of their 
fellow-citizens, fairly manifested by 
the patronage of their writings. It 
is hy this means that we become aec- 
quainted with numerous incidenis il- 
lustrative of the lives and pursuits of 
eminent persons, which would other- 
wise be confined to the immediate 
circle of their friends, and at length 
be consigned to oblivion. Modesty 
and diflidence have too frequently 
prevented authors from dwelling on 
their own transactions through life, 
though they have been equally ho- 
nourable to themselves and their 
country. This silly fear of the stigma 
of egotism should be discouraged, 
and Mr. Stockdale's manly example 
followed. ‘The selt-love alluded to 
by that gentleman, as the motive for 
publishing his own Memoirs, is *a 
fair and allowable self-love:” the 
** desire of the attention of posterity,” 
and even of his contemporaries, was 
one of his inducemcats in composing 


[Sept. 


them ; but another still more cogent 
might serve as a justification in the 
breast of every good man, which “ ig 
the prudential and moral edification 
which the perusal of them may af. 
ford (his) readers, especially the 
young and rising generation.” And 
who can deny his position, that * the 
humbler and private life, and the 
faithful, unreserved, and fearless re- 
presentations of it, are the proper 
sciiools for the best and most salutary 
instruction of the human race ?” 
Having said every thing we deem 
necessary to excite imitation in this 
instance, we shall proceed to notice 
the Memoirs on the head of their 
own merits; but we cannot honestly 
commence our labours without com- 
plimenting the liberal declaration of 
Mr. 8. that he has been sincere and 
explicit in his uarrative, even on oc- 
casions when frankness militated 
against himself. . The dedication is 
to Miss Porter; and, contrary to 
most addresses of a similar descrip- 
tion, doth not invite patronage ; it isa 
tribute to disinterested friendship, 
and the “most refined and exalted 
virtue;” a friendship which called 
this Lady from “the genial and 
charming scenes of Surrey” to the 


** bleak and dreary wilds of Northum- 
berland,” for the humane purpose of 
“soothing an aged and unfortunate 
Poet, contending with a most afflict- 
ing vervous disorder,” which had 
weakened and deranged the powers 


of his mind. You, Madam,” he 
centinues, *condescended to be the 
humble copier of the following work. 
By your _care and accuracy, my at- 
tention to the press has been free 
from the many extremely perplexed 
embarrassments of my manuscript, 
which were occasioned partly by the 
lapses of my memory, and partly by 
the increasing and awful mental infir- 
nities of old age.” The concluding 
paragraph of the dedication asserts: 
“The almost unexampled greatuess 
of your conduct to me, cannot be as- 
similated to the characteristicks of 
the present age; it must be thrown 
back into the remote and better times 
of the heroick ; or it must be elevat 
to the ethereal region of the romat- 
tick and imagmary virtue. It may 
excite the surprise of common minds 5 
of Jittle souls, it will most probabl 
be honoured with the ridicule; wit 
their spurious and invidious wit.” We 
cannot 
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cannot dismiss this part of the subject 
without expressing a hope that Mr. 
Stockdale may find a large majority 
of his readers coinciding with us in 
opinion, that Miss Porter has, by the 
single act thus gratefully related, se- 
cured tie admiration both of her 
contemporaries and of posterity. 

Six years elapsed beiween the writ- 
jng and publication of these Memoirs, 
during which mterval the Author 
never looked at them: he then re- 
perused them with great care and 
circumspection. Mr. S. dwells with 
great complacency on that “noble 
state of the soul,” “ absolute inde- 
pendence of mind;” from which he 
will not ignominiously recede in his 
old age or in his death, and which 
has ever prompted him to “ the con- 


stitutional and habitual assertion of 


all important truth, without any uno- 
manly fear of cousequences.” Hence 
we may expect that some parties 
concerned in the details of the work 
will be less pleased with its contents 
than the indifferent reader, The gen- 
tlemen of the law have had their 
share of ‘free observations;”’ but 
Mr. S. begs them to believe they 
flowed from no illiberal disrespect, 
or the Icast personal dislike to any 
lawyer in the kingdom; so far from 
this being the fact, he reverts with 
pious gratitude to the friendship of se- 
veral gentlemen now deceased, and 
views some of them with his mind's 
eye amongst his living friends. “ But, 
to avoid the infamy of ingratitude,” 
he observes, “1 must ardently look 
back to the memory of Lord Thur- 
low, by whom the greatest favour 
was done to me that 1 ever received. 
To him | owe my establishment in 
the Church; to him IL owe my ex- 
emption from indigence and oppres- 
sion; which, without his active be- 
nevolence, would at this hour afflict 
and torment my old age, unspeak- 
ably depressed by a nervous malady.” 
After indulging in the above laudable 
acknowledgment, Mr. S. appeals to 
the candour of the Clergy for his 
strictures on their externals, remark- 
ing, that he deserves their indulgence 
for his warm defence of the Christian 
religion, and the ardent strain of its 
morality, which flows through his 
Memoirs. Several of the succeeding 
‘paragraphs of the Pretece are de- 
voted to the odd, yet friendly com- 
, Gxt. Mac. September, 1810. 
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mendation of living Poets, which, 
however just they may be, secin ra- 
ther out of place: not sv the beaut 
ful eulogium of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. “Its well-ar- 
ranged and well-connected variety,” 
he observes, “is happily adapted to 
a diversity of dispositions and feel- 
ings; and keeps the human mind ina 
devoutly pleasurable state of devo- 
tion. Its pathos melts the heart; 
and its sublimity elevates it to Hea- 
ven.” 

Many of the late illustrious charac- 
ters who formed the constellation of 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
were Mr. Slockdale’s correspondents 5 
and he mentions the possession of a 
number of letters from Fox, Burke, 
Thurlow, Lyttelton, Johnson, and 
Garrick, which he will not resign till 
his death, ** to some elegant and dis- 
linguished soul, whe may be worthy 
of them.” 

The subject of this work was born 
at Branxton, in Northumberland, on 
the 26th of October, O. S. m the year 
1736. The vicinity of this place to 
Flodden-ficld, memorable fer the de- 
feat of the Scotch army aad the death 
of their menarch, James 1V., induced 
his father, the Rev. ‘Thomas Stock- 
dale, vicar of Branxton, and perpe- 
tual curate of Cornhill, io say to him, 
on a particular occasiva, that he had 
it in his power to make the former 
place remarkable for his birth, if he 
took care of himself: from which the 
Author infers his parent had then, at 
twelve years of age, observed “ ex- 
quisite sensibility and strong passions 
in the composition of his mind.” The 
characters of Mr. and Mrs, 8. are 
given with all the energy of gratitude 
for excellent advice and example : 
and if their son committed errors in 
his subsequent conduct, they appear 
to have done every thing in their 
power to render him correct in his 
pursuits through life. Mr. 5. is warm 
m his condemnation of two wealthy 
gentlemen, his mother’s relations, 
who omitted performing the friendly 
office of educating and encouraging 
him ; through which uolucky circum- 
stance he missed the opportunity of 
being sent to one of the English Uni- 
versities. ‘he confined state of Mr. 
Stockdale’s finances prevented hins 
from doing all he wished towards the 
completion of Master Perceval’s edu- 

cation : 
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¢alion: he, however, gave him the 
rustments, and sent Lim to Alnwick 
School for three years, whence he 
veturned for his father's farther in- 
struction. In the year 1750 he again 
Visited hig old master, who found him 
“much improved, ant a composer of 
Latin themes and epigrams, but a 
fnost rebellious scholar, in a furious 
barring-out, which lasted for a weck. 
Another remove took phice in 1751, 
to Berwiek, where he was placed with 
his former preceptor's brother, in 
3754, He finally returned to his fa- 
ther, who sent him, not long after, 
to the University of st. Andrew's, 
through the benevolent assistance of 
oon Bolton, a man equally brave 
and religious. 

While Mr. S. was at St. Andrew’s, 
he was elected member of a club, 
which may be characterized by the 
following narrative. This elub had 
been deeply engaged in one of the 
purposes of the mecting ; and, unfor- 
tunately for the family of Miss Nelly 
Sharp, a great-granddaughter of the 
Archbishop of that name, she was the 
favourite toast. **The magical thyr- 
sus of Bacchus,” says Mr. S. * had 
decorated and suffused her image ; 
and, in the rapture of kaight-erran- 
try, in the astrum of the moment, 
we determined to seale the imaginary 
castic of the imaginary goddess. The 
party immediately proceeded to the 
execution of this brilliant fancy ; and, 
having arrived at Mr. Sharp’s house, 
they elevated my Lord Doune to a 
windaw of the first floor, which he 
entercd, und finding his way to a 
room where the master of the premises 
presided at a card-table, he contrived 
to make himself so acceptable, as to 
enable his companions to add to the 
number of the jovial sons and daugh- 
ters of Scotland already assembled, 
with whom they passed an agreeable 
hour, over two bottles of claret. 

We cannot think of following this 
gentleman Uirough all the fagifica- 
tions of bis life, but shall introduce 
him to our readers at different pe- 
riods. During his intercourse with 
Dr. Johnson, the conversation once 
turned on Charles the Twelfth of 
twedev. Mr. 8. observed, he had 
often thought it surprising, that that 
monarch, with a mind of uncommon 
vigour, and a constitution equaliy re- 
bust, should have had ne connexion 
with women. “sir, ‘answered the 


Stagirite of England, in his usuat 
decisive tone and manner,) a man 
who is busy has no occasion for wo- 
men.” When Mr. S. was afterwards 
at Algiers, the Swedish Consul there 
related to him an anecdote of Charles, 
which farther illastrates the above 
fact. According to the then custom 
of the Kings of Sweden, this Prince 
paid a visit to one of his subjects; 
and the dvor braving been opened by 
avery beautiful servant-girl, he re- 
quested a kivs from her. ‘* She was 
more repugnant than he expected to 
find her: he attempted to seize the 
favour; she repelled aim with anger 
and disdain. The gentleman of the 
house, after le had paid his homage 
to his young sovereign (then 15 years 
of age) observed with regret, that he 
seemed to be greatly agitated. ‘I 
own that [ ain,’ replied he, ‘and per- 
haps I deserve it; for 1 took the 
liberty to attempt to salute your 
pretty maid, of whom I envy you the 
possession ; but she refused me with 
the airs and indignation of an Em- 
press. ‘This little adventure has dis- 
composed me for a moment: buat I 
am determined never to suffer a fu 
ture moment's uneasiness from such a 
cause. My soul is absorbed in mili- 
tary glory; and that has always been 
injured, even while the greatest men 
were in pursuit of it, by a foolish ad 
miration ef women. | knew the sus- 
ceptibility of my nature; and | know 
the arts and the tyranny of the sex. 
They ruined Antony; they almost 
ruined Casar; and they made a fool 
of Alexander; but by they shall 
neither ruin nor make a fool of me.” 
Qur Author obtained the commis- 
sion of a second lieutenancy in 1756, 
through the interference of a relation. 
The regiment to which he now be- 
longed was the 23d or Royal Welsh 
Fusileers, commanded by General 
Huske, ** a brave and biuot veteran,” 
whose fatherly attention to all under 
his command had obtained for him 
the affectionate title from the sol- 
diers of Daddy Huske. Mr. S. ob- 
serves, on his first visit to London, 
that be had been au imhabitant of it 
one month belore he felt in the least 
reconciled to its attractions. He also 
coufesses that he has frequently made 
a goud, and often a bad use of Lon- 
dou; where he has sunk to the lowest 
propensitics, and risen to the # 
limest delights, of his nature. Boy 
i dub, : 
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don, he adds, has wounded him with 
the insolence of the great, and with 
the rudeness and injustice of the vul- 

rs; but its healing powers has, he 
_ ooh restered him to health: as it 
enlarged his knowledge, so it stimu- 
Jated his ambitions and thus, he 
’ trusts in Providence, he shall defeat 
malice, “and ebtain immortality.” 
A strong attachment to the amuse- 
ments of the stage at length pro- 
duced an intimacy with Garrick, whe 
is described by Mr. S. as a friendly 
and generous man, aud to whem he 
was under gieat obligations for au- 
merous acls of kindness > he is conse- 
quently severe on the strained com- 
pliment paid to his memory by Jehn- 
gon, as one who “ increased our stock 
ef harmless pleasure.” 

“By Horace and by Pope, we are 
confirmed in the knowledge that 
‘The suns_of glory please not till they 

set :’ 

but there are selfish and gloomy 
minds, who, even when those glorious 
suns bave set, cannot be perfectly 
reconciled to them; and choose to 
stumble witeu they pretend to bow te 
their memorics.” Jn this part of the 


Memvirs maiy amusing anecdotes of 


the stage, and its most eminent mem- 
bers, are introduced ; amongst which, 
not the least entertaining is the ac- 
count of Macklin’s performance of 
Macbeth, in the year 1773: the op- 
position and support of exemies and 
friends, as ce. on such occasions, 
prevented the hearing of the fipst 
three acts. ** The veteran, however, 
hardily persevered; aud it was curi- 
ous and diverting to sec him some- 
times leave Macbeth (into whose per- 
sonage indeed he had never properly 
entered) and resume Charles Macklin. 
He broke off his conversation with 
is lady, advanced to the edge of the 
stage, clenched his fist at his enemies, 
and addressed them im loud and me- 
acing language.” 

Mr. Stockdale was appointed to 
sail with his regiment fur Gibraltar, 
in the fleet under the command of 
Admiral Byng. He saw that officer 
but once, and then to solicit a favour: 
contempt, however, seems to have 

the result, on both sides; yet 
our Author speaks in high terms of 

# heroic and commanding exte- 
rior, which did not deccive Geo. LI., 


“who frequcuily declared bis appre- 
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hension that Byng would not fight." 

It is impossibie that any being, how- 
ever vain and frivoious, or imatten- 
tive to the general appearance of na- 
ture, should peruse the following 
beautilul paragraph without fecling 
the words of the Author warmly im- 
pressed on their imagination : 

“Tf should uawillingly,” says Mr. 8. 
“ apply te a Spanish night the epithet of 
Young — ‘Night, sable goddess!’ At 
Gibraltar she is not a sable, but a shining 
guddess! a goddess of mild, yet of de- 
lizbtfuily serious, of religious majesty. 
With what poetical picasure, with what 
ascending of the soul, have I walked, ou 
an evening after sun-set, on the old pa- 
rade at Gibraltar! Through the finest 
atmosphere, an wether of spotless and vivid 
azure saluted the eye, and charmed the 
mind, The galaxy streamed with a gol- 
den and white effalgence, totally unsul- 
lied with Northern vapours. Ali the hea+ 
venly host shed down the ewanations of 
their splendid eloquence, displayed the 
magnificent characters of Deity, gave the 
demonstrative lve to Atheists, and pro- 
claimed, with oracular emphasis, the the- 
ology of the skies. The regions below 
bore a part, in this divine service, with 
those above, Bland and gentle was the 
air; and it conveyed from the geraniums 
and flowering shrabs of the rock their 
aromatic odour. The fragrance filled the 
atmosphere ; and it scemed a pious even- 
ing sacrifice ; an offering of gratitude from 
the earth to the beuiguity aud grandeur 
ef the heavens.” 

A narrative still highly interesting 
succceds this sketch of Gibraltar; a 
narrative which aflords a stviking con- 
trast between the pusillanimous con- 
duct of an Admiral and the bravery of 
his Captains. ‘be gallant Ward was ia 
the act of imitatiwg Cornwall, iu 
breaking the Enemy's line, whea Byn 
hailed him as he was advanciug, au 
ordered him to keep his station. 
“ Many of the truly-British svilors of 
this brave man had crowded round 
him, and requested him, with inex- 
pressible ardour, to lead them to the 
Kuemy. Ward burst into tears; and 
exclaimed—* Whatcan | do, my wor- 
thy fellows? You see that my hands 
are tied.” This gentleman, tov, gave 
a fatal wound ef evideuce at the 
court-martial of Admirai Byng. by 
this infamous pusillanimity of Byng, 
the two largest ships in the flect, the 
Ramillics and the Culloden, were not 
in the action.” 

The year 1757 witnessed Lieut, 
Stuckdale’s matured dislike of the 
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profession of a soldier. He endea- 
vours Lo assign many causes for this 
dislike; all of which may be weli- 
founded. We peaceable Reviewers, 
on the other hand, are at a loss to 
account for the taste of those who 
like the soldier's life: it is this dis- 
taste for slavish inactivity, when not 
on aclual service, that urges young 
men to seck “ refuge from indolence 
and reflection in those false and per- 
nicious plezsures which, as soon as 
they are passed, nay, even while we 
enjoy them, aggravate our calami- 
ties, and increase the melancholy of 
the mental scene.” During the time 
that part of the army to which Mr, 
5. was attached was encamped at 
Chatham, Mr. Whitefield, the Method- 
ist, applied to the Commander for 
permission to address the soldiers, 
** Make my compliments,” said Lord 
George Sackvilic, “smith, to Mr. 
Whitefield; and tell hin from me, 
that he may preach any thing to my 
soldiers that is not contrary to the 
Articles of War.” This anecdote intro- 
duces some judicious strictures on ihe 
frenzical doctrines of the Methodists, 
oue of whom asserted in a rhapsoiy, 
Mis-termed a sermou, “ that when 
David committed adultery with Bath- 
sheba, and sent her husband Uriah 
with a letter, which was to procure his 
death, to the Jewish camp, he was as 
sure of the favour of God as in his most 
virtuous aud pious hours,”—* Good 
God!” exclaims our Author, “ how 
my hand trembles while | am writing 
this sentence, so blasphemous against 
the Creator, so destructive of human 
virtue, In this instance, it is hard to 
say whether the King or the Preacher 
was the greater criminal.” 

The first volume of the Memoirs 
terminates with the words, ‘fin the 
middle of November 1757, 1 bade 
adieu to the army for ever;” and this 
event was accouiplished by tendering 
his resignation, In the year 1759 he 
was ordained Deacon by Dr. Trevor, 
Bishop of Durham ; and went to Lon- 
don, as the substitute ef Mr. Sharp, 


in the curacy and lectureship of 


Duke’s-place, He declares he began 
his office with sincere and pious in- 
tentions to revere it in his practice, 
{t is to be lamented that an ampie 
confession demonstrates Folly bad vot 
taken her leave of him at this period ; 
as he waged five years of determined 
war against his credit and his happi- 


~ 
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ness, while curate to Mr. Thorp, 
vicar of Berwick, where he began 
** his unfortunate prcfession of an au- 
thor.” At one time, when Mr, S$, 
had nearly exhausted his stock of 
money, he offered by Advertisemend 
to teach languages. The wanner in 
which this addrcss to the publick was 
worded attracted the attention of 
Mr. Ayrey, though he had no want 
of au instructor; and, to his infinite 
credit, Mr. >. found him “ the most 
benevolent ad generous man, and 
the warmest and most genuine 
friend,” he ever knew. We alter- 
wards find the subject of our Review 
on-board of diiierent men-of-war in 
the capacity of chaplain. In the de- 
sultory manver pursued by Mr. 5, 
we again meet him in the company of 
Garrick, who related to him that he 
never received a greater compli ent 
to bis acting then from the Hon. 
Charles Townshend, This social Wit 
and Oratur of the Senate met one of 
his brother members of the Urivy 
Councti in the street, “ and, after 
the first compliments and the news of 
the day had passed, he formed him 
that there was to be a Privy ( ouncil 
in the evening, With all my heart, 
(replied 'Towushend,) 1 shall certainly 
not attend it — for Garrick piays 
Kitely to-night.” 

It had been the wish of Mr. S. and 
his friends, that he might obtain full 
orders, and a living in the island of 
Jamaica; and, for the former pur- 
pose, he waited on Dr, Lowth, Bi- 
shop of London, in which ihiocese 
that island is placed, with such testi- 
monials as the peculiarity of his situ- 
ation enabled him to procure, But 
thé learned Prelate resolutely refused 
his interference ; nor were the remon- 
strances of Dr. Johason of any avail, 
Dr. Thurlow, Kishop of Lincoln, and 
afterwards of Durham, actuated by 
a more liberal spirit, admitted him to 
priest's orders in the Temple church 
on ‘Trinity Sunday 1781. He at 
length reached his present retirement. 

In closing the two volumes before 
us, we are conscious of having omit- 
ied the noticing of many curious facts; 
but we must observe, in our justifi- 
cation, that, where so great a variety 
prevails, it is impossible to do more 
than invile our Readers to peruse the 
work in question, by dwelling o@ 
such points as served to attract out 
attention, and support our —— 
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that the encouragement of these Me- 
moirs will be no considerable grati- 
fication to the publick, isdependent 
of the claim they possess as strong 
recommendations of Religion and 
Virtue. 


17. The Romantick Mythology ; in Two 
Parts. Pari Il Paéry. To which is 
subjoined, A Letier illustrating the Origin 
of onr Marvellous Imagery ; particulurly 
as it appears to be derived from the Go- 
thick Mythology. 4to, pp. 197; Caw- 
thorne ; 1809. 

THE professed object of this Au- 
thor is, to collect such parts of our 
popular superstitions as are suited to 
the ends of poctical embellishment, 
and to arrange and embody them in a 
systematic ‘lythology. in vindica- 
tion of the utility of his plan, he re- 
marks, that fiction of the romantic 
and marvellous kind has ever pos- 
sess a charm for readers of every 
description; and the most admired 
poets of every age and country ap- 
pear, as it were, fascinated by its en- 
chaztment. Ot the poets of our own 
country, he selects (but certainly 
with a bad arrangement) the names of 
Shakspeare, Milton, spenser, Fletcher, 
Drayton, Pope, and Dryden, asillustri- 
ous instances; and farther remarks, 
that our most judicious critics seem 
pretty uniformly of opiwion, that the 
most exquisite specimens of poetical 
talent are those which are professedly 
fanciful, or, at least, those which 
abound most in marvellous imagery, 

On the other hand, however, he 
allows, that ** among those who have 
expressed so decidedly their ad:ira- 
tion of fanciful pueiry, some are ob- 
served {o discourage the altempts of 
the modern poet, who would under- 
take to revive or imitate it, now that 
it has lost hold of vulgar credulity, 


_and is destitute of the support of po- 


pular superstition. Such are, in- 
deed, the sentiments of some of the 
most profound and scientific of our 
crilics;) who are, however, distin- 
guished rather by the severity of 
their judgment than the s nsibility 
of their taste, They have proceeded 
so far as to proscribe all compo- 
sitions built on such a foundation; 
and to exclude them from holding 
any rank among the legitimate pro- 
ductions of the drama and epopec; 
and to banish them from the closet to 
the nursery.” 
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“ How deeply this sentence,” (con- 
tinues our Author,) “if enforced, 
must affect the object of the present 
undertaking, is of itself sufficiently 
evident without explanation. And 
this consideration will, it is pre- 
sumed, justify the temerity which 
ventures to question its conclusive. 
ness, however recommended by high 
authority. Its apparent force seems 
to rest in a supposition that romantic 
fictions are incebted to the credulity 
of the limes in which they are ad- 
mired for their influence over the ima- 
gination. But how little support this 
assumption, which offerssuch manifest 
vivlence to geueral feeling, receives 
from fact, may be easily shewn; as 
it may be clearly evinced that the ex- 
istence of those beings whose agency 
is employed in poetical machines, 
wa not merely considered problema- 
tical, but rejected as impossible, from 
the earliest period of the art; from 
the time when Poetry began to di- 
rect her motions under the guidance 
of pure unsc phisticated Nature, Lo that 
in which she began to assume the 
formal air, and to study the affected 
graces of foreign Criticism. No other 
creed was professed by the poet who 
had somé interest im securing the 
probability of his fictions; no other 
belief was recommended to the rea- 
der, whose gratification would have 
been heightened by complying with 
so pleasing a delusion.” This last 
position our Author endeavours to 
prove, by the instances of Chaucer 
and Shakspeare, neither of whom 
wished their readers to believe in the 
existence of tie supernatural agents 
they employed. 

We are far, however, from consi- 
dering what he lias here advanced as 
tending to discredit the sentiments of 
those criticks who would banish the 
wild fictious of superstitious times to 
the nurscry. To their opinion, in- 
deed, we are disposed to lean, al- 
though we may run the risk of being 
* distinguished rather by the seve- 
rity of our judgment, than the sensi- 
bility of our taste.” The question is 
not whether romantic ficlions were 
indeb ed, in former times, to the 
credulity of those times, (although 
we do not think our Author very 
success(ul in proving the negative, 
since a belief in the agency of witch- 
craft may still be discovered among 
the vulgar in our own days,) but 

whether 
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whether a species of machinery 
adapted to the infancy of literature, 
and valued only or principally where 
the human understanding has received 
very little cultivation, should be re- 
vived and cherished in an age of 
more widely-diffused learning and re- 
finement, or, in other words, whether 
the grown inan should again be de- 
lighted with the productions of the 
nursery. Of late, it is true, that 
much encouragement has been given 
to the revival of romantic composi- 
tion; but we cannot think this a very 
favourable symplom of cur improye- 
ment in taste. Still, if they whe are 
of our Author’s opinion will be con- 
tent with a secondary rank, and 
with the praise due to those who pro- 
vide amusement for such as had ra- 
ther warm their imagination than 
improve their reason, we shall not 
object to the history of Queen Mab 
aud ker court, and the frolics of our 
old friend Robin Goodfellow, being 
worked up into a system of Mytholo- 
gy or, to allow the Author to cha- 
racterize it in his own words, “a 
professed selection of such notions of 
the superstiliouscreed as seem adapted 
to the purposes of poetry ; exhibiting 
such materials with more order and 
consistency than they can be supposed 
to possess while scattered in the vari- 
ous sources from which they have 
been collected; it may form no un- 
useful manual to the poet. Although 
in it nope of the recesses of informa- 
tion are explored, which are nol ac- 
eessible to moderate industry, it may 
be produstive of at least ove advan- 
tage to him, as it may free him from 
the necessity of separating the same 
matter from the rubbish of provincial 
vulgarism, or relieve hin from the 
heavy task of selecting it, amid the 
Jumber of antiquated learning. Such 
a repository will at least fyrnish the 
artist with the more ruzced materials 
employed in his literary structures, 
Jt may supply him with the marble 
rough-hewn to his hand, and sepa- 
rated from the quarry, though it af- 
ford him vo model to strike ont the 
pian, or regulate the proportions of 
bis architecture.” 

We shall now enable our readers tq 
determine how far these advantages 
will aecrue from our Author's fa- 
bours, by extracting one or two spe- 
cmens, The first shall be, “The 
gave of the Elves io inspiring the €¢t- 
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tager with Dreams, revealing the 

hidden treasure guarded by malignant 

Fairies.” 

“But many a cot they unremitting 

guard, [ward, 

And round the threshold set the nightly 

In patient vigils, for the swains who close 

A day of cheerful toil in calm repose. 

Tis then in dreams they commune with 
the swain 

Of stedfast faith, who deems no vision vain : 

To swains like these their kindest care 
extends, {mends. 

For conscious Faéry much their faith com- 


“ And various signs in various shapes 
declare [care ; 
Where Fays in visions interpose their 
The stoue or silver token left behind 
In haunts frequented where the swains 
miy find ; (proclaims, 
The fact revers'd from what the dream 
Place put for place, and names supplied 
for names : [close ; 
For'partial thus the Elves their will dis- 
The Fays give other names than men im- 
pose ; [send, 
Rut ne’er in dreams the triple warning 
‘To raise those hopes that unproductive 
end, 
“ Be then, ye sceptical and more than 
wise, [despise : 
Reform’d in time, nor warning dreams 
For know, the Fays, as mortal visions 
prove, {or move, 
Time’s wonted course can turn, retard, or 
By magick sleights the pass’d event re- 
new, 
And lay the future open to the view. 


“ And prescient oft of our approaching 
end, [send ; 
The Elves, with pity mov’d, their warning 
The triple knock that feebly falls and slow, 
To warn old age the head must soon lie 
low: [close 
They bid the Jamp or midnight fire dis- 
What signs the seer in ev'ry village 
knows, 
The winding-sheet and coffin-ring unfold : 
Signs ever fatal to th’ infirm and old ! 


“ But kindlier oft those warnings they 
iuprove [love : 
To aid the youth that’s cross’d in wayward 
Some end they work, some change unseen 
create, [fate ; 
Or grant some clew to guide him to his 
If not at once enrich him, yet advise, 
Beneath what stone the buried treasure 
lies. 
** Yet let no swain, before possession 
crown 
His new-rais’d hopes, believe the hoard 
his own ; 
However fact with sign concurting seem 
JT’ insure th’ event forcboded by the 
dream ; 
Since, 
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Sinee many changes unforeseen may rise 

To thwart those hopes and alienate the 
prize: {round 

So great the fears, the dangers that sur- 

Those elfin hoards, entrusted to the 
ground ! 


“Hid in some haunted tow’r, or lone- 
seme wood [brood : 
Relentless spirits o’er the treasure 
And he who ’tempts it should the deed 
atchieve [eve ; 

At gloomy night, or in the glimm’ring 
Should come untended, search the spot 
alone, groan 

Then boldly delve, nor dread the dismal 
So faintly heard, whene’er, with ho!low 
sound, ground. 

The axe descending strikes the wounded 


“Ye guardian sprites, whose visious 
prompt the swain 
To seek the hoard, assist him to obtain: 
ellhim, ere late, a word ill-omen’d mars 
Th’ ascendant influence of his ruling stars, 
Gives back the demous their suspended 
pow’r 
Who sit in ambush watchful of their hour, 
That scarce arrives, when to some safer 
hold [hoarded gold : 
They bear, with dreadful shrieks, the 
Or parting leave, transmuted in its stead, 
The sacred ashes of the inurned dead.” 
In the other specimen, the Author 


ingeniously indulges the faney, that 
the Fairy agency stiil exists in the 
guardianship of the fair: 


“ The letter’d Muse disdains not to un- 

fold 

The fav’rite tenets, those fanaticks hold 

About those beiags; how at first they 
rose, [man flows, 

And whence their love to beauieous wo- 

For much they Jabour, though they toil 
in vain, [maintain, 

Much with a long and learn’d parade 

To prove the sylph, that little asry guest, 

That heaves and flutters in each female 
breast, 

Or ere its vital functions death suspends, 

When the freed spirit from its coil ascends, 

And soars enlarg’d; now destin’d to ac- 
quire 

A form of air, of water, earth, or fire. 

“ Por mid th’ ingredient clements, com- 

bia'’d 

With purer spirit, in th’ etherial mind, 

One, rising paramount o'er all the rest, 

Oft spreads its single influcnce o’er the 
breast ; [grows, 

The future female, hence, in temper 

As stated elements her mind compose ; 

Proves grave or lively, gatarnine or light, 

AS with its essence earth or air unite : 

But warm or yielding, passionate or frail, 

As fire aad woter o er the rest preva'l, 
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Hence springs, with various temp’raments 
endu’d, [prade ; 
The shrew or wanton, the coquette or 
From whom, in turn, th’ aérial race de- 
scends, [fiends : 
Sylphs, water-spirits, gnomes, and fiery- 
Each, in its native element, assign’d 
A form congenial to its parent-mind, 
The melting nymphs acquire a kindred 
frame [ing flame; 
Of wat’ry clouds ; the fiends‘of smonid’r- 
Gross earthly coils terrestrial gnomes as- 
sume, [the gloom ; 
Wave their web-wings, and hover through 
Fine airy forms the subticr sylphs array, 
Who sport and flutter im eternal day. 
“Tis these that ever on the fair 
attend ; [sylphs defend ; 
Whom, though the gnomes infest, the 
While’er no earthly passion she avows, 
But spurns a fover and disdains a spouse, 
’Tis these who, to Ler thought, in dreains 
impart, [art ; 
Ilow much her beauty may acquire from 
Teach her to think some slight defect a 
grace, 
And bid her lisp or totter in her pace ; 
In liquid languor roll the soft blue eye, 
To heave her breast, and breathe the did- 
den sigh. flay 
And candour surely to their charge must 
Whatever levities the sex betray ; 
If e’er the beauteous maid transgress ip 
aught, [thought : 
Through chance, vivacity, or want of 
Since o’er her will and actions they pre- 
side, {guide.” 
And through the giddy round of pleasure 
The Letter “ illustrating the Ori- 
gin of our Marvellous Imagery, par- 
ticularly as it appears to be derived 
from the Gothic Mythology,” is au 
elaborate dissertation, drawn up from 
the best authorities, and from books 
not generally consulted. It will, no 
doubt, be read with avidity by those 
who wish to study the history of po- 
pular credulity. 


18. Practical Sermons for the Use of Pami- 
lies, By the Rev. Theophilus St. John, 
LL. B. Vol. I. 

TWO preceding publications by 
this Author have received our ungua- 
lified approbation; the one, a vo- 
lume of Practical Sermons for the 
Use of Families, which we recom- 
mended as distinguished from the ge- 
nerality of pulpit discourses by an 
uncommon degree of pathos, aud by 
warm addresses to the heart; the 
other, a translation of Massillon’s 
Visitation Charges, as executed with 
peculiar elegance. Having read, at- 

tgntively, 
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tentively, this second volume, it is 
only justice to say, that it contains 
all the animation and pathos of the 
first, equal zeal, piety, exhortations, 
and remonstrances, earnestness, and 
persuasion. We find in this volume 
more doctrinal discourses than there 
are in the other; but the character 
of the Author appears equally in 
both: he is every «here pious and 
persuasive, We meet with no dis- 
play of learning, with no refined cri- 
ticisms. ‘The Author seems to consi- 
der a sermon as an address to the 
congregation, to persuade them to 
become better men. Iustead of pro- 
secuting his purpose by the common 
mode of dry, absiract reasouing, his 
application is made iavariably io the 
heart: he does not consider his 
hearers as machines, or impassive 
beings, but as moral creatures actu- 
ated by hopes and fears, as having 
the most awful interests at issue, and 
as indisposed to their own good: he, 
therefore, expresses himself with vehe- 
ment solemuity, and as personally in- 
terested in their choice of life or 
death. That our readers may be 
couvineed we make a just represen- 
tation of these Discourses, we present 
them with the conclusion of the Ser- 
mon on Advent; it is an instance of 
vratorical persuasion such as we sel- 
dom meet with in sermons : 

«To prevent this horrible situation, in- 
volving at once the displeasure of God 
and the loss of salvation, uneasiness in 
life, alarm in death, and misery through- 
out eternity ; let me engage the continu- 
ance of your attention, whilst I earnestly 
exhort you to awake out of sleep—to rouse 
yourselves from the torpor of insensibility 
— to cast away the works of darkness, 
and to put on the armour of hight !—It is 
a lamentable consideration, that the most 
important truths, when delivered from the 
pulpit, however attractive by their ap- 
pearance, powerful by their conviction, 
and interestiag by ther appeals, are ge- 
nerally no sooner heard than forgotten. 
The preacher may be admived, aud the 
doctrine approved; the understanding 
may acknowledge the strength of the ar- 
guments, and the heart proclaim the 
warmth of the address; but no sooner is 
the subject concluded, than the reflection 
which has been excited ceases, and the 
interest which has been awakened expires. 
Tie chief cause, it may be supposed, of 
such great insensibility, is the total want 
of preparation of the heart to receive the 
word of Gud; together with the eagerness 
of a mind slightiy impressed with religi- 


ous sentiments, to return to those pur- 
suits more congenial to its habits, and 
more auspicious to its views. When the 
congregation retire, nay before they are 
withdrawn from the house of God, the most 
trifling topics seem to occupy the thoughts 
and engross the conversation of the multi- 
tude. The effect, therefore, of prayer 
and adoration, of insiructive persuasion, 
is entirely lost; and however collected 
may have been the mind, and attentive 
the ears, of the hearer ; however the ob- 
ject of our worship, the Great, the Mighty, 
as he is styled by the Prophet, may have 
been presented to the understanding, whe- 
ther clothed with justice to condemn, or 
arrayed with mercy to absolve us — too, 
too many discard ail thoughts of what 
they have heard, and of the everlasting 
consequences which await it. Upon such 
men, a discourse has no influence. 1 am 
solicitous, therefore, to persuade you, 
my vrethren, first to hear with attention, 
and then to ponder with seriousness, The 
Church to which you profess to belorg 
eails upon you, calls upun all her chil- 
dren, to awake out of sleep. Do you 
live vregardiess of your everlasting salva- 
tion — unconcerned about your future 
destiny? She besceches you to consider 
without delay that the night is far spent, 
that you are hasting with rapid steps to 
the plac: prepared for all living, where 
repentance is precluded, and acceptance 
denied ; and she euforces her admonition 
by the awful certainty of ‘he graves giving 
up their dead, and of the Son of God coming 
again lo judge the world in righteousness, 
Oue would imagine it impossible that any 
person, conscious of his offences against 
God, and of his being speedily to account 
for them, could hear one momeut such 
awful truths, and eject them the next 
from his memory, as altogether indifferent 
in themselves, and as in no wise condu- 
cing either to the glory of his Maker, 
or, the furtherance of his own salvation, 
To persuade men to awake out of sleep, 
is the great difficulty of the Christian 
Preacher. Of sleep, the insurmountable 
obstacle to the sucevss of his labours, 
whatever they may boast of vigilant atten- 
tion, of judicious application, and of zea- 
lous energy. The preacher preaches but ia 
vain, because men are dead whilst they 
live: they will not think, because they do 
not feel. But ye, of whoin I hope detler 
things, be ye persuaded, Christians, that 
ihe day of the Lord cometh, that it is nighat 
hind. Instead of trusting that no evil will 
overtake you, contemplate your situation; 
behold yourselves on the edge of a prec- 
pice, where it is difficult to withdraw, im- 
possible to continue, horrible to fall. Le 
this season, which commemorates we 
coming of the Son of God in the flesh, #4 
preparatory to his second coming to judzt 

the 
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the world in righteousness, be to you a 
new wzra, the entrance on a new life. Our 
Church this day commences afresh her 
ecclesiastical year: be persuaded to ask 
yourselves what successive improvement 
you have made in the many Advents you 
bave seen — whether from children you 
have become men in scriptural know- 
ledge and genuine piety? Brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for you is, 


that, at the second coming of the Son of 


Man, you may be found of him in peace, 
without spot and blameless. Our Church, 
at this season in particular, urges with in- 
teresting and persuasive solemnity, this 
indispensable preparation ov all her chil- 
dren. To you who have lived inattentive 
to her calls, and disobedient to her warn- 
ings, let me apply her admonitions with ef- 
ficacy and success, She implores yon to 


awake out of sleep — to put off the works of 


darkness, in order that you may be a pes- 
ple prepared for the Lord. ‘The year is 
this day beginning ; whether your life be 
cut short, or extended to the conclusion 
of it, possess yourselves of the happiness 
of reflecting, that you are not generally 
esteemed the refuse and off-scouring, but 
the ornament and the honour of the 
Church — that you believe the doctrines, 
observe the ordinances, and discharge the 
duties of the Gospe!—that you can, there- 
fore, contemplate the day of God, not 
indeed without fear and awe, but, at the 
same time, in humble hopes that you 
will be admitted amidst the wreck of em- 
pires, and the dissolution of nature, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, and that fadeth 
not away.’’ 

We have given this quotation, not 
from its comparative excellence, but 
as an instance of the Author’s address 
in his perorations, 

We cannot withhold from our rea- 
ders the observations ov the sign of 
the cross in baptism, and on the du- 
ties of spoosors: if they are not alto- 
gether new, they are cxhibited in so 
striking a point of view, that they 
cannot be read without a lively in- 
terest : 

“ But, besides having a name given us 
in baptism, we are signed with the sign of 
the cross. ‘This part of the baptisinal or- 
dinance has frequently excited the asto- 
vishment of the ignorant, and the scotls 
of the profane: but we huve not thus 
learned Christ ; as we know in whom we 
have believed, and ave able to give @ reason 
of the hope that is in us, we can, [ doubt 
hot, justify the practice to your reason, 
and. approve it to your piety.”—* We 
tead in the prophecy of Eackiel, that the 
Almighty commanded, saying, ‘ Go 
through the midst of Jerusalem, and set 
® mark upon the foreheads of the men 

Gent. Mac. September, 1910. 
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that cry for the abominations that be done 
in the midst thereof: and he said, Go 
through the city, and smite and slay utterly 
old and young, but come not near auy 
ene upon whom is the mark.’ The Fa- 
thers of the Church, who were well ac- 
quainted with the original language, in- 
terpret this mark as signifying the sign of 
the cross. We read, likewise, in the 
writings of those who lived in the first 
ages of the Gospel, that after our blessed 
Redeemer had expiated the sins of the 
world upon an ignominious tree, they who 
devoted themselves to his service in this 
life, that they might be accepted of his 
mercy in the next, assumed the figure of 
the cross as the emblem of their profes- 
sion and the image of their obediénce. 
It is said of the converted heathens by 
one of the Fathers*, that ‘they came 
under the wings of Jesus, and received 
his great and noble sign upon their fore- 
heads; which, like the blood upon the 
lintel, and on the two side-posts, causeth 
the destroying angel to pass over:’ and, 
by an usual figure of speech, be calls a 
Christian one with a signed forehead. We 
read in the Revelations, that ‘an angel cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Hurt not the 
earth, till we have sealed the servants of 
our God in their forehead.’ And again, ‘Lo! 
a Lamb stood on the Mount, end with him 
an hundred forty and four thousand, having 
hisFather’s namewritten in their foreheads.’ 
In allusion to these expressions, the 
Christian Church prescribed that, when 
we enter into the profession of the Gos- 
pel, which is our ground of comfort in 
this life, and our hope of salvation in the 
next, we should be signed with the sign of 
the cross in our foreheads : signifying that 
we are consecrated to Christ, that we are 
sealed with his seal, and distinguished by 
his acceptance, I have, ina preceding 
Discourse, briefly shewn, that ‘the Church 
requires, when a child is baptised, it 
should bave sureties, or, as they are 
usually called, godfathers and godmo- 
thers, who introduce the infant to new 
alliances ; God thereby becoming its fa- 
ther, Jesus its master, and the Saints im 
heaven and earth its brethren’ A Ca- 
non of the Church enjoins, that ‘no per- 
son shall be admitted godfather or god- 
mother for any child, before the said per- 
son so undertaking hath received the holy 
communion.’ The propriety of this pro- 
hibition is evident: for euch sponsor pro- 
mises, at least, to superintend the Chris- 
tian education of the child. But what so- 
licitude can he be supposed to feel for 
the glory of God, or the spiritual weifare 
of the infant, to whom he bears such an 
interesting relation, when he has not, in 
his own person, complied with that divine 
comman | which is chorged upon every 
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Christian? Does he not promise that the 
child ‘shall keep God’s holy will and 
commandments’? and farther, ‘ that he 
shall walk in the sane all the days of 
his life’? When the child has, by the or- 
dinance of confirmation, exonerated his 
godfather from his spiritual engagement ; 
will such an one explain to that young 
person, who has taken into his own cus- 
tody the shield of faith, the helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword of the Spirit—the 
obligation he has imposed upon himself to 
receive ‘the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ’? Will he illustrate 
the nature of the institution? Will he 
expatiate on the good which it pro- 
motes, the blessings it contains, and the 
consolation it impats? Will he feel a 
lively interest in persuading bimw, for 
whose salvation he had been, in some 
measure, accountable, to becume ‘a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ'\—to demonstrate 
the strengih of his faith by the uniformity 
of his obedience? Wiil he encourage 
him by the power of persuasion, and sti- 
mulate him by the influence of example, 
to testify, at the sacred altar, that ‘he is 
one with Christ, and Christ with him’? 
the very purpose for which he became a 
party to the hallowed covenant between 
God and the child, No! with what face 
ean any man exhort anotaer to the 
observance of duties which he himself 
fails to observe, and to the practice of 
virtues which he himself neglects to prac- 
tise?) The obvious conclusion then is, 
that the Church has, with the utmost wis- 
dom, enjoined that ail who present them- 
selves at the font as sponsors, shail them- 
selves have received the huly communion. 
How far, in the present state of society, 
it may be considered expedient to relax 
the order, or enforce the obligation, my 
superiors in the Church are io pronounce, 
But I submit the question with confidence, 
whether we may uot attribute to the ti- 
midity or indifference which has taken 
possession even of the sauctuary, the in- 
disposition to religion and the violation of 
morality, which now, not with the pre- 
aution of disguise, but with the effron- 
tery of assurance, pervade all orders and 
degrees of men? May the Church of 
England be henceforth distinguished 
among the enemies which environ ber, 
not by numbers without attachment, and 
profession without priaciple, but by tem- 
peraie zeal and nnostentatious piety! 
May every mau who declares himself a 
member of the Church, feel it bis sweetest 
consolation, as it is his indispensable duty, 
both to attend ber worship, and participate 
her sacraments !” 


From these passazes, which wecould 
not, without injuring them, abridge, 


our readers will be cuabled to judge 


both of ise oratorical and didactic 
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powers of the Author; and wheiher 

such language, equally simple and 

forcible, is not rightly adapted toa 
The 


popular auditory ? sermons on 
recovery from sickness, attending di- 
vine service in the evening, confirma- 
tion, ihe exhortations to old people, 
to those settied in life, and to young 
persons, to communicate, possess great 
merit, We cannot better sum up our 
opmion of this publication, than by 
saving that, would the members of the 
Church of England read it with atten. 
tion, the complaints of the Sectaries 
against them, forthe neglect of public 
worship, and of the holy s:craiment, 
would, we are persuaded, soun cease, 


19. Zastrozz1, a Romance. By P. B.S, 

12mo; Wilkie and Robinson ; 1510, 

A SHORT, but well-told tale of 
horror, and, if we do net mistake, 
not from an ordinary pen. The siury 
is so artfully conducted that the rea 
der cannot easily anticipate the de- 
nouement, which is conducted on the 
principles of moral justice: and, dy 
placing the scene ov the Continent, 
the Author has availed hiinself of cha- 
racters and vices which, however 
useful in narratives of this descrip- 
tion, thank God, are not tu be found 
in this country. 


20. The History of the Female Sex: com- 
prising @ View of the Habits, Manners, 
and Influence of Women, among ai Na- 
tions, from the earliest Ages tu the pre- 
sent Time. Translated from the German 
of C. Meiwers, Councillor of State to he 
Britannic Majesty, and Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Gottingen. 
By Fred. Shober! ; 4Vols. ; Colburn, 1510, 
LOOKING at the date only, this 

work has the appearance of having 
been neglected; but the truth is, we 
kuow not how to recommend it, al- 
though there is a good collection ol 
curious anecdotes, &c. in the lat- 
ter volumes, which might be read 
with advantage. The first volume, 
however, is of a kind which it would 
be impossible to present to a lady ia 
this country ; avd the continued repe- 
tition of aedee to peculiarities im 
the female constitution will, we be- 
lieve, be equally disgusting to the 
other sex. The Author seems to un- 
dervalue our countryman Dr. Alex- 
ander’s History of Women, which, 
notwithstanding, has this superior ad- 
vantage, that it may be recommended 
to the perusal of those who are the 
subjects of it. 
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#1, Wrntum .Te11; or, Swisserland de- 
livered. Buy the Chevalier de Florian, 
Member of the Royal Academies of Paris, 
Madrid, Florence, &e. A posthumous 
Work. To which is prefixed, The Life 
of the Author, by Jaufiret. Translated 
from the French. by William B. Hewet~ 
son, Author of the ** Blind Boy,” &c. 
12mo.; Sherwood and Co. 189. 

THE publick is indebted to Mr, 

Hewetson for this spirited translation 


,of a novel founded upon a well- 


known and interesting tale. The fic- 
tion is well managed, aud the charac- 
ters are consisteut. The Life of flo- 
rian js wot the least valuable part of 
this little volume. 


22. The Hospital, 2 Poem; 4to; Long- 
man and Co. ; 1§10 

THIS is ** Book First” of a Poem, 
concerning which we are told, in a 
short ‘dveriisement, that, * in sending 
this specimen of his desigu into the 
world, the Author neither pleads ine 
importonity of friends, vor shelters 
himself under any othe’ hivdred 
shade. It was written to fil: the void 
of literary Icisure, aud to excite the 
attention of the liberal and humane. 
If it boasts not the firm, though fine 
touches of a master, yet, in the opi- 
nion of the Author, it at least pos- 
sesses originality of subjeci. ‘Tue 
Writer iveis anxious for the judg- 
ment of caudid persous; and should 
it, upon the whole, meet with their 
approbation, he possibly may, at a 
future period, pursue the theme.” 

The .érguwent—The Subject pro- 
posed — invucation — Public Hail— 
Address to Medical Practitioners — 
Blinduess—the aged Matron—E xami- 
nation—(C onvalescence — Dying Hus- 
band — Consumption —the' Warvior’s 
Narrative —the Anatomy — Evander 
and Kliza—Fever—Accident—co: se- 
quent Amputation — Apustrophe lo 
Contemplation. 

This Poem is in blank verse, which 
the Author seems to manage with 
considerable ease ; but we much doubt 
whether such subjects as the above, 
and others which an Hospital may fur- 
bish, are capable of the more pieas- 
ing graces of poetry, We think very 
favoura ly of the Author’s talents, 
and could wish to see them en ployed 
On lopics more familiar to the Muse : 
bat surely Hospital seeuery, if faith. 
ful, must be painful, and, if embel- 
lished by fiction, in order to reheve 
the reader's mind, it is no louger 
faithful. The sublime and the pa- 
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thetic may be drawn from storms, 
ten.pests, shipwreck, and battles: hut 
which of the Nine can we invoke at 
the operation of cutting a man’s leg 
off, trepanning his shull, or reducing 
a disivcated shoulder ? 


29, Tales of Romance: with other Poems: 
including Selections from Propertius. By 
Charles A. Elton, Author of a Transla- 
tion of Hesiod ; 12mo; pp. 136; Murray. 
“ These Tales are grounded on the 

Gesta Romanorum, a famous old 

history-book, which, in the guise of 

Roman story, presents us with the 

manners of chivalry, with monkish le- 

genuds, and Arabian apoiogues.” On 
these subjects Mr. Elton has com- 
posed a very elegant litle volume of 

Poems, of which we give the foliow- 

ing specimens ; 


“ THEODOSIUS, tHe srivp Emprron. 
** it was ordained by this Empevor, that 
the cause of ieiy injural person should 
instantly be heard on his tolling a bell 
that was hang in an open court of the 
Palace. 
** The bell of justice, in dead of night, 
Sounded with iron tongue ; 
The watchman cross’d him in sudden 
tright, 
And long on the startling echo hung ; 
The Emp’ror, rvouz’d at the sullen sound, 
Lay rolling his sightless orbs around. 


“Through the palace ’twas doubt and 
wonder ail, 
And the silence fled away ; 
The menials throng’d throngh the rustling 
hall [may : 
With looks and whispers of blank dis- 
For, lo! not a mortal wight was found 
To teli of that strange untimely sound. 
“They stood where the cord descending 
swung, 
But vot a soul was there ; 
Yet agam the b |l, with its iron tongue, 
‘Voli’d to the stilness of midnight air; 
Upwards aud downwards the bell-rope slid 
With a catiimg sound, but the cause was 
hid. 


“They deem that the gripe of a dead 
mans hand 
Has woirl’d the bell on high; 
And with lifted tapers they trembling 
stand, 
And bend up the turvet a fearful eye : 
The cord oy a serpent was wreath’d 
around, [sound ! 
Who dragg'd the rope with that startling 


“The Emperor ponder'd with brows of 
care 
The tale that with laughter came ; 
He bade a swift slave ascending bear 
The torch that vedden’d with daring 
tlame ; Aad 
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And, lo! a foul toad, with bloated breast, 
Crouch’d panting within that serpeut’s 
“nest! 

“Twas not in vain that the serpent’s call 
Affrighted the midnight sky 5 

’Twas not in vain that, with shattering 

fall, {high : 

The venom’d usurper was hurl’d from 

Remains that the great event we tell 

Which blind Theodosius next befel. 


“ His faee was turn’d to the summer air 
That breath’ from the river below, 
And wafted abroad his long loose hair, 
And freshen’d his cheek with its balmy 
flow, 
As reclin’d on his noon-day couch he lay, 
And bask’d in the sunshine’s golden ray ; 


** When slow up the palace wall without 
That serpent soft-sliding clomb ; 

Ne watchman was near, with his warning 

’ shout [dome— 
To ring alarm through the echoing 

It chanc’d the blind man alone reclin’d, 

His sole companions the sun and wind: 


“And in at the casement that serpent 
crept, 
In many a surgy fold ; 
And her twining length, that stately swept, 
.Glisten’d with jet, and green, and 
gold : 
Now the Emperor felt his life-blood freeze, 
For the snake had coil’d her round his 
knees : 


“ The serpent her slacken’d folds withdrew, 
And the loose unravellings spread ; 
But the Emperor's pulse more tremulous 
grew; [head ; 
And back he shrank with recoiling 
For the snake, with smooth and slippery 
trace, 
Came gliding athwart his sightless face. 


* He felt, with a shock of dumb surprize, 
The touch of some gem unknown, 
From the serpent’s mouth, laid soft on his 

eyes, 
“As it were a jacynth or beryl! stone : 
Impatient now, in his griping hold 
He struggled to grasp the serpent’s fold ; 


“ But the wily snake elapsing fled, 
Like the wave of a sliding stream, 
And the Emperor rais’d his hasty bead, 
And he saw the snake's departing 


gleam, 
For the scales had fallen that film’d his 
sight, [light.” 
And his eyes roll’d glad in the blaze of 


—_—— 


“Tae Lecitimate Son. 


**Rome’s Empress pale on her death- 
bed lay, [clay, 
And her lips and forehead were cold as 
“Oh, Emperor! hear — three sons are 
mine, 
But one of the three alone is thine.’ 
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Eufemian dropp’d the scalding tear, 

And his brow was bath’d in the dew of fear: 

* Thy crime, Theodora, shall pardon guin; 

But speak! that my true-born son may 
reign.” 


The Empress gaz’d with a ghastly eye, 
And her bosom heav’d a deep-drawn sigh; 
But 9 mother’s love was strong in death, 
And speechless she yielded up her breath, 


On his death-bed soon Rome’s Emperer 
lay, felay; 
And his lips and forehead were cold as 
* Jerusalem’s King shall fill my throne 
Till that my true-born son be known.’ 


Jerusalem’s King the mandate gave, 

They raise the corse from its new-made 
grave; [stand, 

With arrows and bows the sons must 

And the sceptre shall gift the truest 
hand. 


The Princes the shrouded monarch see 

At distance bound to a plantane tree: 

With steady aim the eldest stands, 

And the bowstring twangs in his nervous 
hands ; 


In the forehead cold of the breathless corse 
The arrow quivers with cleaving force. 
Then forth from. the throng the second 
came, 
And wary stood with an archer’s aim : 
He drew the bow with rebounding twang, 
Fhrough the whistling air the arrow sang, 
As the lightning swift; that bearded dart 
Was lodg’d in the lifeless monarch’s heart, 
Jerusalem's King then turn’d to know 
Why the youngest Prince came loitering 
slow ; (ear, 
But, with sobs and cries that rent the 
That youthfal Prince stood weeping near, 
The darts and bow to his grasp were giv’n, 
But his eyes in horror were rais’d to 
heav’n ; (dart; 
He trampled the bow, and he snapp’d the 
‘ Ah! shall I pierce my father’s heart ?’ 
Jerusalem’s King from his throne stept 
down, [crown ; 
On the youngest’s brows he plac’d the 
* Untouch’d shall the corse of thy father be 
By the hand of his son, for thou art he !’ 


24. Anne or Brirrany: an Historical © 


Romance, in Three Volumes ; Cradock ; 

small 8vo ; pp. 562. 

THIS story, founded on facts, is 
well conducted, and does credit to 
the Author’s judgment, in selecting 
incidents which might admit of the 
embellishment of indi vidual characters 
without violating the truth of History. 
The narrative is rendered highly in- 
teresting ; and the misery arising 
from Court intrigues is feelingly de- 
picted. 
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Vaases fo an Agricultural Friend*, suffer- 
ing under the loss of a course uf unseason- 
able Weather in Hay Harvest. By Mr. 
Pratt, Author of “* Sympathy,” “ Glean- 
ings,” ‘* Lower World+,” a Poem just 
published, occasioned by Lord Ensxinn’s 
Bill for punishing wanton Cruelty to 
Animals, &c. Kc. 

WHEN fierce the Summer torrent roars, 

Or, still more furious, Sirius pours 
A flood of burning light, 

Or variegated Autumn brings 

Dire Mildew en his withering wings, 
And sheds wide-wasting Blight ; 


The earth-born native of the clod, 
Like that, uncenscious of the God 
That works to good the whole, 
Finds, when his hopes are thus o’eroast, 
While drenching clouds the prospect blast, 
No refuge but the bowl! 


The pipe in mouth, the mug in band, 

He chides the air, he spurns the land, 
And like a maniac flies ; 

Eorag’d, he views his ruin’d fields, 

Till wrought to blasphemy he yields, 
Or, curses God, and dies}! 


But happy he, who, like my friend, 

Can Industry and Science blend, 
With Piety combin’d ; 

Tho’ Horror strides the raving storm, 

No phrenzy can his breast deform, 
To Providence resign’d ! 


When Nature clouds the sy!van scene, 
The cultivated mind, sercne, 
Far other solace knows ; 
He turns th’ illumin’d volume g’er, 
And Nature’s wonders dares explore, 
Where sacred Wisdom glows. 
On Wisdom’s wing he soars on high, 
With her own Newton secks the sky, 
Or treads where Plato trod ; 
And not unskill'd in learned lore, 
He tries the microscopic pow’r, 
And views in all a God. 
[ the village of St. Stephen’s, near Can- 
terbury, is a beautiful shaded walk of 
very fine lime trees adjoining the church- 
yard, and leading to the meadows. The 
following Elegy was composed iu an even- 
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ing walk there, to the memory of the au- 
thor’s grandfather, the Rev. John Bunce, 
A. M. formerly Vicar of Brensett, in Rom- 
ney Marsh, Kent, and afterwards Rector of 
Chingford and Pitsey in Essex, and other 
relatives buried in the chancel ef St. Ste- 
phen’s Church. 


BELOV’D, respected shade, accept 
The tribute of a tear 

To all those tender ties dissolv’d, 
Which once were held so dear! 


Though years on years have since elaps’d 
Like Ocean’s rolling waves, 

In Mem'ry’s stores thy Virtues stand, 
As rocks it vainly laves. 


And may they still descend to bless 
The lives of those I love, 

The first inheritance on earth §, 
The surest claims above. 


On the bleak plains of Romney’s shore |], 
Through many a Winter drear, 

Thy care the simple Shepherd brought 
The truths divine to bear: 

“ Void of offence,” to lead the life 
Those sacred truths prescribe, 

Remote from scenes where Vice allures 
Her errors to imbibe. 


In that seclusion Heav’n ‘decreed 
Thy first abode to place, 

Wisdom and Virtue mark’d their owa 
The tenor of thy race ; 


There, with maternal aid, didst thou 
Thy female offspring train, 

To each domestic virtue mild 
The softer sex attain, 


Thy sons, to sacred learning rear’d, 
Assign’d their part to God, 

Poiuted their steps, and “ led the way” 
Which thou thyself hadst trod. 


Content, retir’d, but not obscure, 
Thy tranquil days were past ; 
And there, well pleas’d, had Heav'’s 
thought fit, 
Wouldst thou have clos’d the last. 


Unsought the notice of the great, 
It yet distinguish’d thee, 

And deem’d the talents thou improv’d, . 
Augmented thence should be. 





—- 


* Mr. Dyde, of Aylesbury House, Warwickshire. 

t See an ample critique on this Work in our vol, LXXX. p. 455. 

_$ See Job.—It must be in the remembrance also of many persons, that a few months 
since a farmer, who was busied in his fields, was overtaken by a thunder-storm, at 
which he was so greatly exasperated, that he wickedly uttered several blasphemous 
imprecations, and was struck with instantaneous death. 


Proverbs, chap. xiii. v. 22. 


In the Level of Romney Marsh, the principal inhabitants are very opulent graziers, 


and the lower orders literally shepherds. 


§ The Author abhors, and would obviate the idea of an invidious reflection. Patro- 
Page, he well knows, must in general be sought, or preferment will not be obtained ; 
that it is sometimes withheld from deserving characters, and bestowed, unsolicited, on 
very unworthy persons; although it was otherwise in the iustance here alluded to, and 


therefore did bonour to each pasty, 


The 
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The Rev’rend Patron of thy house *, 
By kindred worth impeli’d, 

Adjadg’d those talents from the world 
No longer be withheld ; 

In life he call’d thee forth to fill 
A more extensive state, 

While yet the period of thy days 
Appear’d a distant date: 


That call, imparted to thy flock, 
Excites the friendly tear 

Of Gratu!ation and Regret 
From all within thy sphere ; 


For, as parental feclings led 
The Pastor's watchfui care, 

So grateful Sorrow fill’d their breasts 
When they to part prepare. 

Once more assembled, at “ the throne 
Of heav’nly grace” they fall, 

There to adore the Power Supreme, 
“ The Maker of them all ;” 


Before whose presence, ‘ rich and poor,” 
On equal terms do meet, 

No vain distinctions con exist 
At his most holy seat: 

The off’rings of their pray’rs and praise 
Once more by thee preferr’d, 

A painful duty vet remain'd, 
To speak the parting word, 


For comfort and instruction search’d, 
The Sacred Volume # still 

Declares on whom they must rely 
In ev’ry human ill; 

In whom for ev'ry blessing trust 
The race of man can know, 

From whom alone, in ewry age, 
Effeciual comfosts Gow. 

With ardent piety pronounc’d, 
The final prayers cease ; 

The Pastor, by his people bless’d, 
Departs in conscious peace, 

Another charge his precepts claim’d, 
To light the Christians’ way, 

And lead them to the blissful scenes 
Of Heaven’s eternal day. 

Canterbury, May 31. W. B, 





BRITANNIA’s TEARS; 

An elegiae Tribute to the Memory of the late 
illustrious Rear-adniral Cutasent Lord 
Cottincwoon. Ob. 7th March, 1310. 

* Non sthi,—sed Paratia vixit!”’ 
PEACE to the mem’ry of the valiant 
dead— {fame, 
A grateful Land embalms their sleeping 





* Rev. Dr. Lisle, Archdeacon of C.an- 
terbury, who, without his application or 
his knowledge, recommended him to the 
valuable Rectories of Chingtord and Pit- 
sey in Essex. To the elder of his sons he 
gave the living of St. Stephen’s, and to the 
younger that of St. Clement’s, Sandwich, 
ia which he was succeeded by his nephew, 
lately deceased. t 2 Cor. xiii, 11, 


Entwines new chaplets round each he. 
nour’d head, [lov’d name, 
And consecrates with tears each much. 


On dark Trafa!gar’s waves (to Britain 
dear), [breath ; 
Neilson resign’d life’s latest falt’ring 
While Vict’ry grac’d her Hero’s b ood. 
stain’d bier, [couch of Death, 

And wreath’d fresh laurels round the 
When hi freed spirit sought its native 
skivs, [Heav’a, 

And soar'd on Glory’s seraph wings to 
His reckless zeal for Conquest’s starry 
prize, [giv’n, 

By Fate’s decree, to Collingwood was 


Elisha shut, who wak’d a prophet’s lyre, 
Faith’s mantle caught from Virtue’s 
brizht abode, [fire, 
When blest Eljah, borne on clouds of 
Rose ’midst the saored flame two meet 
his Gud! 
Long Britain wept o’er dauntless Nelson’s 
tomb, [sea; 
Her mighiy champion on the stormy 
Again in tears her verdant laurels bloom, 
And Albion mourns, brave Collingwood, 
for thee, 
Like him, ’twas thine a deathless fame to 
give (fy; 
Where’er Britannia’s red-cross banners 
Like him, ’twas thine to teach us how to 
live, 
Aud ah! too early, teach us how todie! 
Lamented Warrior! though no crimson’d 
wreath [bsow! 
Of Vievry cireles round thy clay-cold 
Below’d in life! by Engiand wept in 
death, 
Unfading happiness awaits thee now! 
O’er thy wan relics shali the cypress weep, 
While Glory’s sun-beams gild the hal- 
low’d tomb ; [slecp, 
Where the pale Chieftain’s sacred ashes 
Aud deathless laurels there immortal 


bleom. 
Trafalgar’s rocks—St. Vincent's trophied 
shore, [rage ; 


Shall shield thy mem'ry from Oblivion’s 
Transmit thy fame, tll Time shall be ne 
more, 
On faitiful History’s recording page. 


Thy pious trust in Heav’n's supreme de- 
crees [the grave ; 
Now meets reward in realms beyond 
Tiy glorious triumphs on the biliowy seas 
Suall fix thy fame amongst the Britss 
brave. 
Snatch’d hence by Him who built this spa- 
cious earth, ~ {vaulted sky— 
Whose arm, all powerful, fram’d the 
On those dear sea-girt shores that fet 


thee birth, die 
The pame of Collingwood shall never 
VERSES 
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VERSES 
Spoken in the Theatre ut Oxford, by Mr. 
Ranpatt, of Trinily College, on the In- 
stallation of the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 


vite, as Chancellor of ihe Ouwersity of 


Oxfurd, July 5, 1810. 
Written by the Rev. W. L. Powxes. 
ERE pure Religion pourd ber heav'nly 
rey, 
The paiated Briton on bis wolf-skin lay— 
Then with dark lore, Leneath the ha!low'd 


oak, 
Of fate and death the hoary Druid spoke. 


Mid sacred forests, that, with mazy 
sweep, [tant deep ; 
Stretch’d their broad umbeage to the dis- 
Or where the victim suuk, wih dying 
moaus, 
Mid the gay circle of gigantic stones, 
Rude as the woods and wilds around her 
spread, 
First early Science feebly rais’d her head: 
There, as the moonlight mark’d the mystic 
rite, [night ; 
With eye uprais’d, she read the stars of 
Or caught the sounds, where, the deep 
cliffs among, [song. 
The raptur’d Bard wak’d his prophetic 


Slow the benighted aves roll’d away, 

Ere Faith exulting hail’d the Christian 
day: 

But clouded was the dawn till Alfred rose 

To rouse slow Reason from ber dack repose, 

And, wak’ning Science from her Gothic 
tomb, 

Burst, like a god, the intellectual gloom. 


* And lo!” he cried, “ in isis’ beau- 
teous vale, 

Their future Athens shall the Muses hail! 

Here be their sojourn, till around them 

rise [skics.” 

Deep groves and turrets clust’ring to the 


Nor vain the voice: the wisest and the 
best 
Of Albiou’s sons the patriot plan attest ; 
Poets*, who, warm with emulative fire, 
Caught the rich cadence of the Romana 
lyre ; [man’s lore, 
Sages+, who, scorning the vain school- 
Dar’d Error’s deepest labyrinths explore ; 
Or they whom here, first British Themis 
Saw 
With lucid order trace the maze of Law f ; 
Aad Statesmen§, skili’d apd zealous to 
unite frught. 
A Sovercign’s splendour with a Nation's 
Ev’n now, methinks, in visionary band, 
On this auspicious day, I see them stand, 
Whilst he, at once the Patriot and the sage, 
Who stemin’d the tide of a tumultuous age, 
And |:ke a firm and stately bulwa.k stovd, 
Amid cor tens ne factions restlece flood 


ae 





* Muse Augicaue, Addison, &e, 
t Locke, Ciuiliagworih, &c 
§ Lerd Somers. 


$ Blackstone, 
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Great Somers seems, complacent from on 
bigh, ; 
Grenville, on thee to bend his partial eye 


“ Proceed (he cries), while abject Eu- 

rope groans, {thrones ; 

And gaunt Amuition strides o’er prostrate 

While Tyranny her iron sceptre waves 

O'er couching legions of uncounted s aves; 

While loud couteation and the souads of 
woe 

Pierce the stiil air from Tagus to the Po; 

Fearless proceed, im injur’d Freedom’s 
cause, 

To mark her limits, to define her laws ; 

To guard her mgbts alike from each ex- 
treme, {less dream.” 

Power’s despot rule, and Theory's base- 


And lo! beneath thy penetrating eye, 
The scatter’d clouds of low’ring Faction fly; 
Whilst free from fetters, on her native 

sands, {hands. 
Afric, with blessing, lifts her bleeding 


Meantime, the Muses’ chosen friend, 
be thine [shine ; 
To hid these domes with fairer lustre 
To foster, in uo sterile 301] supprest, 
The seeds of Learuing in the ingenuous 
breast, [cheer 
Nor thine alone with vernal warmth to 
The Opening germ of native talent here: 
Lo! from those shores, where mighty ci- 
ties rose, 
That now, magnificent in dust, repose, 
Bury’d with all their pomp (while Time's 
slow way 
Ace afier age has roll’d unheard away ;) 
To thee, with anxious eye, upon the scroll 
Antiquty submits her mouldering roll |}; 
Whilst Homer seems, in dignity sereue, 
l'o bend lis brow amid the festive scene, 
Well pleas’d thy filial hom ige lo repay, 
And close the pawans of this classic day J. 
EPILOGUE 
To Inwovatios, a/ias Reronm. 
(See p. 6".) 
O' R Drama finish’d, ’tis, you know, the 
vugue, 
To give our friends a modest Epilogue : 
First let the Muse her Jate mistakes de- 
clare, [ear: 
Porgive her, thus she begs your patient 
Tien wil you bear, when she her Pro- 
logue writ, [Wit, 
Whee urged vy Genius, and misled by 
The Drama sbe misca'l?d—her fancy warm, 
She nam’d it Innovation, not Reform. 
No modern blunder this: tradition says 
They chang’d their names in very antieat 
days. 








|| Kous of Vapyri found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, presented through Lord 
Grenville to the University. 

@ Alluding to Lord Greyville’s splendid 
edition of Homer, 
Wher 
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When mists of Error blind our partial eyes, 
And fogs of Superstition round us rise, 
No more we view bright Truth’s impartial 


sway, 
No longer own her vivifying ray. 
When Wickliffe chang’d a superstitious 

age, [page ; 

And Luther wrote sublime th’ enlighten’d 

‘When Tyndale’s learning join’d the pious 
band, 

And gave the Bible to his native land, 

Bright Truth arose, and chas’d the fogs of 


night, 
And pour’d a flood of intellectual light ; 
O’er all the nations spread the dawning ray, 
And Saints beheld again the Gospel day ; 
Some adverse spirits, with malignant eyes, 
Saw with insidious hearts these glories 
rise ; 
Of superstition rais’d a direful storm, 
And Imovation call’d the bright Reform. 


Thus, when our Barons met in Runne- 
mede, {deed ; 
And Magna Charta crown’d th’ aspiring 
When William, great with patriotic zeal, 
Stretch’d forth his arm, and sav’d the 
public weal— [cause, 
These firm foundations of our general 
The basis of our liberty and laws, 
These acts of glory, by the brave esteem’d, 
By Faction’s sons were Innovations deem’d. 


Here then the just criterion will we fix, 

In morals, law, religion, politics : 

If right to wrong we turn, the act, we'll 
own, 

Is due to Innovating hands alone; 

But if from wrong to right the actions rise, 

The great, the good, the honest, and the 
wise, {dour warm, 

Each generous heart will then with can- 

Join in applause, and call the deed Re- 
form ! ; 


But whither do our observations roam ? 

We now will bring the subject nearer 
home ; 

And, as our antient Cross is taken down, 

To clear the way, and benefit the Town ; 

No longer let us raise the vain alarm, 

But join to call the useful act Reform. 

Still in our Market stands a spacious dome, 

Where noble arches give us ample room 

For shelter, when the beating shower de- 
scends 

In humic torrents, and annoys our friends, 

Here awful Justice still maintains her 
sway, 

And holds her ensigns in the face of day: 

And should the farmer dread the driving 
raib, 

When selling samples on the market plain, 

A good umbrella will protect his head 

From rain, as well as ninety feet of lead : 

And should he think this shelter not 
enough, 


"Let him progure ae ample water-proof: 


Ile then may bid defiance to the sterm, . 

Here face the pelting showers secure front 
harm: 

And if their ale for water they resign, 

They’ll find a way to make the water wine; 


Our honest farmer, jogging home from 
town, [crown ; 
Must have a weather-cock within his 
But should you doubt it, sure one thing is 
clear, 
That he had got no water for his beer! 
Or how conceive the downfall of the stocks, 
And call one simple vane the weather- 
cocks ? 
The latter still retain their wonted place, 
And long will Bungay’s handsome turrets 
grace, 
Now then, unminadful of a fancied loss, 
Let us no more lament an innovating 
Cross. 
Bungay, June 22. 





VERSES, 
Writien by Mr. P.; the Music adapted and 
sung by Mr. Brauam, at the Anniversary 
of the Jews Hospital, March 29, 1810. 
WHEN age, revolving on afflictions past, 
With boding heart fears mis’ries yet! 
to come, {blast, 
*Tis ours to shield it from the threatening 
And soothe its sorrews in a peaceful 
home, 


Tis ours from indigence and vice to save 
The luckless orphan and the child of 
woe ; 
To rescue drooping talent from the grave; ' 
And ope the source whence wealth and 
honour flow, 


Can mau to Heav’n a nobler tribute pay, 
Than thus the tears of anguish to as- 
suage ; 
Frail youth to guide along its devious way; 
And smooth the pillow of declining age’ 


a Be 





VERSES 
Found written in the Sea Sand. 
Yes, Ocean, thy remorseless wave 
May soon these lines efface ; 
Nor thy unrighteous billow save 
This little hallow’d place. 


But soon shall Love inscribe again 

' Upon thy rock-bound shore, 

A softer and a tenderer strain 
Than he had breath’d before. 


So when at frst a maiden breast 
Confesses Love’s controul, 
The evanescent form impress’d 
Glides gently from her soul. 
But, if one impious hand should dare 

Its ruin to endeavour, 
The sacred image shadow’d there 
Is deeply fixed for ever. 
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Proceenines 1X Tae Fourta Srsston or Tae Fourtu PaRtiamMentT OF TUE 
Unrrep Kincpom or Graear Lrirain AND Inetanp, 1810, 


House or Lorps, June 2. 

The Marcuis of Lansdowne made 
bis promised motion on the subject of 
the War in Spain; and coneluded with 
moving two resolutions: the first im- 
plied a censure on Ministers for sending 
an army to Spain; and the second, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had not taken 
means to procure necessary informa- 
tion, or use precautions for the safety of 
the troops; in consequence of which the 
most calamitous events had happened. 

The Marquis /e/lesley, in an clo- 
quent speech, defended the general po- 
liey of the expedition to Portugal, and 
the condnet of the campaign under his 
hoble Brother. He then dwelt in ani- 
mated terms upon the cause in which 
the Peninsula was engaged; and, after 
panegyrising the enthusiasm by which 
the patriotic levies were actuated, de- 
clared, that, if the same spirit existed, 
even after the failure of our troops, he 
would advise his Sovereign to afford as- 
sistance to Spain to the last hour in 
which resistance was apparent. 

Lords Sidmouth, Ross, and Boring- 
don, opposed the motion; and Lords 
Holland, Hosslyn, aud Darnley sup- 
ported it. A division then took place, 
when the Contents, with Proxies, were 
73: Non-contents, with Proxies, 139: 
against the Motion, 66. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr, 
Yorke, after paving a due tribute to the 
services performed by the late Lord Col- 
lingwood, moved an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, praying the erection of a Monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s Cathedral to the me- 
mory of that gallant officer. Agreed to. 

Mr. Wynne, after entering into a de- 
tail of the Privileges of Parliament, 
moved three Resolutions :—first, That 
any Barrister or Attorney employed in 
an action at law against the Speaker, or 
Serjeant at Arms, for acts done in obe- 
dience to an order of that House, were 
guilty of a high breach of privilege.— 
2. That the actiens commenced by Sir 
VY. Burdett were for acts of that descrip- 
tion —3. That the Officers of the Court 
of King’s Bench should be ordered to 
bring the proceedings in that action 
before the House, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Solicitor General, opposed the mo- 
tion; and Lord Temple, Messrs. H. 
Smith, Adam, &c. supported it. On a 
division, there appeared, for the Resolu- 
tions 14; against them 74. 

The Chancellor of the Exchecuer then 
moved the consideration of his Majesty’s 

Gent. Mae, September, 18\0. 


d / 


message for raising the salary of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from 20,0002. 
to 30,0004 per annum. 

Sir J. Newport meved an Amendment, 
in the shape of an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, expressing the concern of the 
House at this addition to the public 
burthens. 

Mr. W. Pole explained, that the ex- 
pences of the Lord Lieutenant were, 
upon an average for the last thtee years, 
38,0001 After some ciscussion, the 
House divided on the Amendment, Ayes 
51, Nees 05. The original question was 
then carried. 





Housr. or Lorps, June 13. 

Earl Grey submitted bis promised mo- 
tion on the State of the Nation, His 
Lordship commenced by alluding to the 
system which his Majesty’s Government 
pursued, and which, instead of lessening, 
had a tendency to increase the dangers of 
the Country. The urgency of the sub- 
ject had prompted him, at that late pe- 
riod of the Session, before their Lord- 
ships separated, to address the Sove- 
reign. He felt diffdence in submitting 
to that House a great political proposi- 
tion, which was increased by the absence 
of a Noble and distinguished Friend of 
his (Lord Grenville), from whose talents 
he expected the most efficient assistance, 
But, though he had to lament the ab- 
sence of his Noble Friend through indis- 
position, he had the consolation to com- 
municate, that the proposition with 
which he should conclude, both in the 
principles upon which it restsy and the 
object to which it directs, has his full 
and unqualified concurrence, In look- 
ing at the difficulties of the Country, the 
first consideration was naturally direct- 
ed to the state of the Public Expendicure; 
of that expenditure which, in the course 
of the last 16 years of war, has grown, 
from the annual amount of 16 millions, 
to the exorbitant and alarming increase 
of #5 millions. In looking to such a 
monstrous and appalling taxation; in 
considering the sources from which the 
supply to meet it is provided ; in consi- 
dering the vexatious and oppressive modes 
by which that provision is collected; and 
keeping fully in our view that awful opi- 
nion given by those most intimately con- 
nected with such pursuits, namely, that 
taxation in this country has arrived at its 
height; that it has been extended to the 
utmost, and it is impossible actually to 
carry it farther: looking at these com- 
bined and depressing difficulties, the ob- 
vious impression is, that this Country 
stands 
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stands much in need of repose. But, be- 
lieving that a proposition of that nature, 

roceeding from this Country, would only 
tt appreciated by the Enemy as a proof of 
our weakness or our fears; that it would 
tend rather to remove than to approxi- 
mate the object ; and having no reason 
to presume any indisposition on the part 
of Ministers to Peace itself, if properly at- 
tainable ; he felt that there at present ex- 
isted no necessity for their Lordships’ in- 
terierence on that subject. The Noble 
Lord then took a review of the state of 
the Nations of the Continent ; Austria and 
Prussia wholly subdued; Russia, incapa- 
ble longer to oppose, is made subservient 
to the Ruler of France; Holland, which 
ouce contended with us the Empire of the 
Seas, obliged to make enormous sacri- 
fices, to preserve even a nominal exist- 
@nce; Spain and Portugal, in spite of a 
gallant and protracted resistance, on 
the eve of subjection. [n such a situa- 
tion, the inveterate hostility of the Ene- 
my was naturally directed against this 
Country ; and it behoved us therefore to 
consult our own security, which could 
only be effected by husbanding our re- 
sources, This vital policy, he lamented 
to say, had not been pursued by the pre- 
sent advisers of the Crown. This was the 
policy so reviled at the time of the Ad- 
ministration to which they succeeded— 
that Administration whose great crime 
it is, that, though but one year in office, 
they had not redeemed all the difficulties 
with which the Country had to struggle. 
His Lordship next adverted to the situa- 
tion of Sicily, which, notwithstanding our 
maritime superiority and pecuniary as- 
sistance, he conceived to be in inyminent 
dahger—to the increase of foreign sea- 
men in the European trade — and to the 
various temporary financial expedients so 
little suited to the permanent prosperity 
ofthe Country. Alluding to the increase 
of Paper money, his Lordship reprobated 
the Bank Restriction Act, and the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Ministers in not 
applying some remedy to this long-com- 
plained-of and increasing evil, As a pre- 
liminary step to eonciliate Ireland, bis 
Lordship recommended Catholie Emanci- 
pation. Amongst those measures which it 
would be desirable to have promptly cunsi- 
dered and deliberately adopted, was a 
gradual, temperate, and judicious reforin 
of those abuses in our political system 
which the progress of time and the in- 
roads of corruption had produced, In 
financial arrangements, much could be 
done by a strict economy in the public 
expences, and by the suppression and re- 
gulation of great emolumentary offices, 
where no duty is performed by the person 
holding them. With respect to the lat- 





[Sept. 


ter, he thought it but delusion to say, 
that any considerable alleviation of the 
public burthens would follow from the 
extinction of such offices. He felt it 
would be indecorous to refer to the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Privilege specifi- 
cally; but, generally, he would say, that 
these Privileges must, like the other 
great principles of Government, rest up- 
on their utility and their known and ad- 
mitted existence. Next, whether they 
were not necessary to support the Legis- 
lature in the discharge of its functions 
against the Crown—tliey were necessary, 
and if the deliberations of Parliament 
could be impeded by popular insult and 
commotivn, why not as necessary to sup- 
press the civeum ardor prdva jubentium, 
as the unconstitutional invasions of the 
Crown on the freedom of Parliament? 
His Lordship concluded in these words: 
“ Of Peace, my Lords, there is, I am 
afraid, but little prospect ; but to return 
to which no opportunity ought to be lost. 
A free commerce, I have contended, is es- 
sential to the interests and the prosperity 
of the Country, and without which a most 
dangerous influence is placed in the hands 
of Ministers. The conciliation of all his 
Majesty's subjects, and particularly of his 
Majesty’s Catholic subjects in Ireland, is, 
at this time, more than ever necessary, 
firmly to unite all classes of the people in 
the defence of the dearest interests of the 
Country. An economical reform in the 
expenditure of the Country is peculiarly 
Bequisite, in order to provide the means 
of carrying on a protracted war, if that 
should be necessary. A reform of the 
abuses which have crept into tie frame 
and econstitutjon of Parliament is also 
most desirable, to put amend to publicge- 
preach, which they have excited, Of the 
privileges and power of Parliament, | 
have given a decided opinion, conceiving, 
as | go, that they are inherent in its Con- 
stitution, and indispensable to the due 
exercise of its functions.” His Lordship 
then moved an Address to his Majesty, 
enumerating all the topicks introduced 
into his speech, and concluding with 
ceusure on his Majesty’s Ministers. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied to the 
arguments of Earl Grey at considerable 
leugth; in which he contended that Par- 
lament possessed the privilege of com- 
mitting for contempt, and had done so 
from time immemorial. The Privileges 
of Parliament were founded on the law of 
Parliament, which was a part of the law 
of the Land, The Privileges of the House 
of Commons were closely united with the 
Privileges of that House: the rights of the 
two Houses constituted the law of Parlia- 
ment, which could be no more dispensed 


with than the Statute law. To the other 
objects 
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objects embraced by the Noble Lerd’s 
motion, all of which had been diseussed 
at different times in that House, the 
Earl observed, be could not agree; and 
concluded by opposing the motion, 

Earl Stanhope spoke against the exer- 
cise of undefined Privilege on the part of 
the Lower House ; quoted the words of Sir 
G. Savile in support of Parliamentary 
Reform, “ that, while the present system 
of representation continued, general 
elections could be looked on in no other 
light than as so many septennial fairs 
and markets ;” and, after some humerous 
remarks on the dissensions supposed to 
exist among Ministers and the disinte- 
rested zeal of their opponents, coneluded 
by moving as an amendment, “ That that 
House would pledge itself to maintain 
the Law of the Land, to which they deem- 
ed the right of the trial by jury, and the 
preserving the liberty of the subject, as 
indispensable.” 

Lord Erskine vindicated the honesty 
of the motives of the general class of 
men looking for reform; and objected 
to the indefiniteness of some expres- 
sions in the Address, 

The Lord Chancellor defended the Pri- 
vileges of Parliament. 

The Duke of Norfolk approved of all 
the topicks in the Address, with the ex- 
eeption of that in favour of Parliament- 
ary Privilege. He regretted its intro- 
duction, and should vote for the amend- 
ment, 

Viscount Sidmouth and the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire opposed the Address. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, Earls Dara- 
ley, Spencer, Moira, and Lord Suffolk, 
supported it. 

On a division, the numbers were—for 
the Address 72, against it 134. 

Duke of Norfolk, Marquis of Douglas, 
Earl Stanhope, and Lord Erskine, left 
the House, on the question being put. 

o~eediiee 

In the Commons, the same day, Peti- 
tions from the City of London, from the 
Householders of Cov entry, and from the 
Town of Abingdon, were presented in fa- 
vour of Sir F. Burdett and Mr, G. Jones ; 
and ordered to lie on the table. A Coun- 
ter Petition, from the City of Woreester, 
was also received, 

Mr. Byng presented the Middlesex 
Petition; which was epposed by Messrs. 
Ryder, Yorke, Perceval, and Slephen, 0s 
offensive and insulting, and defended by 
Mr. Whitbread; but ultimately rejected 
without a division. 

A similar Petition, from the inhabi- 
tants of Sheflicld, was also rejected, after 
a division. 

Lord Cochrane, after complaining of 
the injustice dune to the Officers and 


Seamen of the Navy, by their being ob- 
liged to employ the King’s Proctor on all 
occasions, concluded by moving several 
Resolutions; the last of which was, “ for 
leave to bring in a Bill :o regulate the 
Office of the High Court of Admiralty.” 

Sir J. Nicholl and Me, Stephen oppused 
the Resvlutions; the latter Gentleman 
proposing, as an amendment, an opinien 
of the House, in approbation of the re- 
gulations of the High Court of Admiralty. 

Lord Cochrane replied ; after which the 
House divided upon the motion; Ayes 
6G, Noes 76. 

The Second Report of the Committee ef 
Precedents in the case of Sir F. Burdett 
was, upon the motion of Mr, #ynne, 
who pointed out several errors in it, or- 
dered to be re-committed ; and, upon the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Wynge’s name was added 
to the Committee. 

eg 
House or Lorps, June 15. 

The Royal Assent was notified, by Com- 
mission, to the Lottery, [rish Postage, 
Irish Assessed Taxes, lrish Stamp Du- 
ties, Militia Pay and Clothing, Militia 
Adjutaucy, Militia Subaltern, the Irish 
Militia, East India Company's Troops, 
the Reversion, and Irish lusurrection 
Repeal Bills, besides several Private Bills; 
in all, 47. 

Lord Redesdule presented a Bill for 
the more effectual recovery of small 
debts; which was read a first time. 

In the Commons, the same day, the 
Southwark Petition was presented, and 
laid on the table. 

Sir J. Hali’s motion for the liberation 
of Mr. Gale Jones was negatived, without 
a division. 

Mr. Brougham made his promised mo- 
tion on the subject of the Slave Trade, 
The Hon. Gentleman, after pointing out 
the manner in which the abolition had 
been evaded — the profit which was de- 
rived from the trajiick in slaves, and 
which enabled those engaged in it to 
have an abundant profit if they succeed- 
ed in one voyage out of five, recommend. 
ed an application to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Governments, for their co-opera- 
tion in the views of the British Legislature; 
and concluded by moving an Address to 
his Majesty, stating, in substance, that 
the Abolition Law had not been attended 
with the desived effect in putting an end 
to this traflich, and beseeching bis Ma- 
jesty to take farther steps for promoting 
this great object. 

Alter a few gbservations from Messrs. 
Perceval, Canning, Stephen, Marryatt, 
WW. Smith, and Hibbert, the Address was 
agreed to Unanimously, 
1OUSE 
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Housr or Lones, June 18, 

The Drury-lane ‘Theatre Bill was 
passed. 

In the Committee of Privileges on 
the Roxburgh Peerage, the Lord Chan- 
cellor delivered his opinion at length; 
which was supported by Viscount Melville, 
and in part differed from by the Earl of 
Jauderdale. The Resolutions adopted 
were to this effect; that the daughters of 
Henry Lord Ker, and the heirs male of 
their bodies respectively, were entitled 
to succeed to the Karidom of Roxburgh, 
&e. seriatim; and that none of the par- 
ties had made good their claim to the 
Barony of Roxburgh. 

On the motion of Lord Holland, an 
Address to his Majesty was agreed to, 
praying that farther steps might be 
taken to induce Foreign Powers to abo- 
lish the Slave Trade. 

Viscount Sidmouth gave notice of his 
intention, next Session, to sumit a mo- 
tion, that'no person should be entitled 
to a certificate at the Sessions as a 
Preacher and Teacher, unless he was 
appointed to a congregation, and had 
certificates from some members of the 
saine religious persuasion of his fitness 
for that station, and had attained the 
years of discretion. 

June 19. 

Viseonnt Sidmouth, remarking upon 
the want of asulficient number of places 
of worship of the Established Church, 
and the eonsequent inerease of Dissent- 
ing Meetings, moved an Address to his 
Majesty for a Return of the Places of 
Worship. Agreed to. 





June 20. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to a number of Public and Bri- 
vate Pills, among which were, the East 
India Loan, Assessed Taxes, Lrish Aris, 
Innkeepers’ Rates Subsistence, Vote of 
Credit, and other Bilis; in all 32. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, in a speech 
of five hours and a haf, detailed the 
grounds of his difference of opinion with 
the Lord Chancellor, whose motion, giv- 
ing a preference to Sir J. innes Ker 
it the competition for their succession, 
was ultimately adopted. It remains for 
Sir J. 0. Ker, in ordi r to entitle himself 
to the Peerage, to prove himself the 
next heir male of the body of Lady M. 
Ker, and that the heirs male of the bo- 
dies Sf her two elder sisters, Ladies Jane 
and Anne Ker, are extinct. 

cntaniagipendest 
June 2. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Admiralty Regulation 
Bill, Westiusinster Improvement, Bere 


Forest, the Drury-lane Theatre, and 
other Bills. At three the Commis- 
sioners, consisting of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Mar- 
quis Wellesley, Earl Westmorland, and 
the Earl of Aylesford, having taken 
their seats, the Speaker, attended by 
several Members of the House of Com- 
mons, appeared at the Bar, when the 
Lord Chancellor, in the name of his 
Majesty, delivered the following speech: 
* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

* His Majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint you, that, as the publie busi- 
ness is now concluded, he thinks it pro- 
per to put an end to the present Session 
of Parliament. 

“ We are commanded by his Majesty 
to express the satisfaction he derived 
rom the reduction of the island of Gua- 
daloupe by his Majesty’s arms; an event 
which, for the first time in the history 
of the wars of Great Britain, has wrested 
from France all her posses-ions in, that 
quarter of the world; and which, toge- 
ther with the subsequent.capture of the 
only Colonies in the West Indies which 
remained in the possession of the Dutch, 
has deprived his Majesty's Enemies of 
every port in those seas from which the 
interests of his Majesty, or the Com- 
merce of his subjects, can be molested. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

His Majesty has commanded us to 
thank you for the liberal and ample 
supplics which you have granted for the 
services of the present year. 

“ His Majesty deeply regrets the ne- 
cessary extent of the demands which 
those services have created ; but we are 
commanded to express to you the con- 
solation which he has derived from ob- 
serving that the resources of the Coun- 
try, manifesting themselves by every 
mark of prosperity, by a Revenue in- 
creasing in almost all its branches, and 
by a Commerce extending itself in new 
channels, and with an increased vigour 
in proportion as the Enemy has in 
vain attempted to destroy it, have en- 
abled you to provide for the expences of 
the year without imposing the barden 
of any new Taxation on Great br 
tain; and that, while the Taxes which 
have been necessarily resorted to for 
Ireland, have been imposed upon articles 
which will not interfere with the grow- 
ing prosperity of that country, you 
have found it consistent with a due 
regard to its finances to diminish 
some of those burdens, and relax some 
of those regulations of revenue, whic 
had been felt the most inconvenient ™ 
that part of the United Kingdom. 

“His Majesty farther commands : 
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to return you his thanks for the provi- 

sion which you have enabled him to 

mal« for the establishment of his Se- 

rene Highness the Duke of Brunswick. 
* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ liis Majesty has directed us to ac- 
quaint you, that Portugal, reseved froin 
the eppression of the Enemy, ty the 
powerful assistance of his Majesty's 
arms, has exerted herself with vigour 
and enervy in making every preparation 
for repelling, with the continucd aid of 
his Majesty’s Forces, any renewed at- 
tack on the part of the Enemy; and 
that in Spain, notwithstanding the re- 
verses which have been experienced, the 
spirit of resistance against France still 
continues unsubdued and unabated : 
and his Majesty commands us to assure 
you of his firm and unaltered conviction, 
that not only the honour of his Throne, 
but the best interests of his dominions, 
‘Fequire bis most strenuous and perse- 
vering assistance to the glorious efforts 
of those loyal nations. 

“His Majesty has commanded us to 
recommend to you, upon your return 
to your respective Counties, to use your 
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best exertions to promote that spirit of 
order and obedience to the Laws, and 
that general concord amongst all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, which can 
alone give fell effect to his Majesty's 
paternal care tor the welfare and bappi- 
ness of his people. lis Majesty has tbe 
fullest relianve upon the aifections of his 
subjects, whose k-yalty and attachment 
have hitherto supported him through 
that long and eventfui period ducing 
which it has pleased Divine Providence 
to commit the interests of these comi- 
nions to his charge. His Mapesty feels 
that the preservation of domestic peace 
and tranquillity, under the protection 
of the Lav, and in obedvence te its au- 
thority, is amongst the wost important 
duties which he owes to his people. 
“Ihis Majesty commands us to assure 
you, that he will not be wanting mw the 
discharge of that duty; and his Majesty 
will always rely with confidence on the 
continued support of his loyal subjects, 
to enable him to resist with success the 
designs ef Foreign Enemies, and to 
transmit unimpaired to posterity the 
blessings of the iritish Coustitucion,” 








INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 

Admiraity-office, August 4, Adm. Sir 
Charles Cotton has transmitted to J. W. 
Croker, esq. reports of the followiuis 
captures made by ships under his com- 
mand ; viz.:—Revanche French schooner 
privateer, of 8 guns and 53 men; taken 
on the 10th of March by the Ecelair 
sloop. — La Fortune French letter of 
marque, of 10 guns and 53 men; taken 
on the 30th of March, by the Pomone.— 
Le General Ottavy French brig  priva- 
teer, of 12 guns and 50 men; taken on 
the 19th of April, by the Swallow.—La 
Stella di Napoleon, Neapolitan priva- 
teer, of 2 guns and 40 men; taken on 
the @th of May, by the Seahorse —Du 
Guay Trouin French schooner privateer, 
of 5 guns and 116 men, taken on tie 
19th of May, by the Unity—La Minerve 
French corvette, pierced for 1é guns, 
but only two mounted; taken on the 
17th of May, by the Bustard.—Jupiter 
xebee of Genoa, 8 guns aud GA men; 
taken on the iita of May, by the huats 
of the Pomone, . : 

Copy of a Letter from Capt. Brenton, 
transmitted by Admiral Sir C, Cotton, 
Spartan, off the Bay of Naples, May 3. 
Sin, On the first isstant, the ships 

Spartan and Success chased the French 

squadron, consistins of one fricate of 

42 guns and 450 wen, one corvette of 

26 guns and 260 meu, one brig of 2 

guns and 94 men, one cutter of 10 guns 

aud 20 men, They succeeded ia getting 
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into the Mole of Naples, favoured Ly 
licbe and partial breezes. As 1 was sen- 
sible they would never Jeave that place 
of reluge whilst two British trigates were 
in the Day, | directed Capt. Ay-cough 
to remain on my rendezvous, from five 
to ten leagues 5. W. of the isiaud of 
Capri, continuing with the Spartan ia 
the Bay of Naples —At day-light this 
werning we had the pleasure of seeing 
the Enemy's squadron as bi fore-men- 
tioned, re-aforced by eight gun-Loate, 
standing towards us ina close line, Tie 
action began at 56 minutes alti r seven, 
with the Enemy's frigate, exchaveing 
broadsides when within pistol-shot, poss- 
ing along their line, and cutting off 
their eutter and gun-beats from the 
body of the squadron. The Enemy was 
under the necessity of wearing to renew 
his junction; but was prevented by the 
Spartan taking her station on their wea 
ther-beam. A close and obstinate cou 
test ensned; light and variable winds 
led us near the batteries of Baia; the 
Enemy's frigate making all sail to take 
advantage of their sbelter, The crip 
pied state of the Spartan not allowing 
her to follow, we bore up, raking the 
frigate and corvette as we passed’ thew, 
and succeeded in cutting of the brig. 
The corvette, having ‘ost her foretop- 
mast, effected her escape with the as- 
sistance of the gun-boats; the latter 
had, during the action, gatled us erccs- 
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sively, by laying on our quirtor; and 
the severity of our loss, having 10 kill- 
ed and 19 wounded, may in some miea- 
sure be attributed to this circumstance. 
J was myself wounded about the middle 
of the action, which lasted two. hours ; 
but my place was most ably supplied by 
Mr. Willes, my first lieutenant, whose 
merit becomes more brilliant by every 
opportunity he has of shewing it; he is, 
without exception, one of the best and 
most gallant officers I ever met with. 
To Lieuts. Baumgardt and Bourne I 
feel equally indebted for their exem- 
giary conduct and gallantry. — Capt. 

orte, of the Royal Engineers, bad 
been sent with me for the purpose of 
reconnoitring the Enemy’s positions on 
the evast. Upon this occasion I re- 
quested him to take the command of 
the quarter-deck guns, foreseeing that 
the whole attention of the First Lieu- 
tenant and myself would be required in 
maneccuvring the ship during the variety 
of service we were likely to expect. His 
conduct was truly worthy of the rela- 
tionship he bears to my distingu'shed 
friend, Capt. Horte, of the Amphion. 
The intrepidity and judgment of Mr. 
Slenner, the master, was also very con- 
spicuous. Nor must I forget Mr. Du- 
rin, the Purser, who took charge of a 
division of guns on the main-deck in 
place of their officer, absent in a prize 
with 18 men, (which reduced our num- 
ber to 258 at the commencement of the 
action,) where he displayed the greatest 
gallantry. The warmest praise is also 
due to Licuts. Fegan and Fotterell, of 
the Royal Marines, whose conduct was 
truly deserving of admiration. The 
warrant and petty oflicers and ship's 
company evinced a degree of enthu- 
siasm that assured me of success at the 
earliest period of the action. To the 
Jight and fluctuating winds, and to the 
Eneiny being so near their own shore, 
which is lined with batteries, they are 
indebted for the safety of their whole 
squadron, which, at a greater distance 
from the shore, I do not hesitate in 
saying must have fallen into our hands, 
Among the killed we have to regret the 
loss of Mr. Robson, the master’s mate, 
a young man of great promise. 

(Signed) J. BRENTON. 

List of Enemy's Ships, &c. engaged by his 

Majesty's Ship Spartan, in the Buy 

of Naples, on the 3d of May. 

Ceres frigates, of 42 guns and 350 
men; severely crippled, escaped under 
the batteries. — Fame corvette, of 28 
guns and 260 men; lost her foretop- 
mast, and otherwise severely crippled.— 
Le Sparviere brig, of 8 guns and 94 
men; taken. — Achilles entter, of 10 
guns and 80 men; escaped under the 


batteries —Eight gun-boats, each with 
one 24-pounder and 40 men; ditto, 

Recapitulation. 96 guns and 1108 
men. (Signed) J. BRENTON. 

[The list of killed and wounded, on- 
board the Spartan, enumerates 10 of 
the former and 22 of the latter.] 

[This Gazette also contains a Letter 
from Capt. Eyre, of the Magnificent, to 
Sir C, Cotton, containing details of the 
Naval Department of the Expedition 
against Santa Maura, which terminated 
in the reduction of that island. The Mi- 
litary Details of this event, by Gen. Os- 
wald, have already appeared in our vol. 
LXXX. p. 657—In the Naval attack, 
seven men were killed, and Capt, Eyre 
and 38 men wounded.] 





Admiralty-office, dugust 7. Vice-adm. 
Sir J. Saumarez has transmitted to J. 
W. Croker, esq. a Letter from Capt. 
Poyntz, of his Majesty’: ship the Edgar, 
giving an account of the capture, on the 
7th of last month, off Granna, of three 
Danish gun-boats, mounting each one 
long gun and four brass howitzers, with 
28 men. They were boarded and brought 
out from under a fire of guns and mus- 
ketry from the shore, by the boats of 
the Edgar and Dictator, under the di- 
rection of Lieut. Hewes, of the former 
ship. The English had cne man killed, 
and three wounded; the Enemy six 
killed, and two lieutenants and 14 men 
wounded. 





Downing-street, August 11. Extract of 
a Dispatch from Lieut.-gen. Viscount 
Wellington, dated Alverca, July 25. 
The cavalry attached to Gen. Crau- 

ford’s advanced guard remained in the 

villages near the fort of La Conception 
till the 2Ist instant, when the Enemy 
obliged it to retire towards Almeida, 
and the fort La Conception was de- 
stroyed. From the 2Ist till yesterday 
morning, Brig.-gen. Craufurd continued 
to oceupy a position near Almeida, with 
his left within #00 yards of the fort, 
and his right extending towards Junca, 

The Enemy attacked him in this posi- 

tion yesterday morning, shortly after day- 

light, with a very large body of infantry 
and cavalry, and the Brigadier-general 
retired across the bridge over the Coa, 

In this operation, I am sorry to say that 

the troops under his command suffered 

considerable loss. The Enemy after- 
wards made three efforts to storm the 
bridge over the Coa, in all of which they 
were repulsed. I am informed that, 
throughout this trying day, the Com- 
manding Officers of the 43d, 52d, and 
95th Regiments, Lient.-col. Beekwith, 

Lieut.-col. Barclay, and Lieut.-col. Hull, 

and all the officers and soldiers of these 

excellent 
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excellent regiments, distinguished them- 
selves. In Lieut.-col, Hull, who was 
killed, his Majesty has lost an able and 
deserving officer. Brig.-gen. Crauturd 
has also noticed the steadiness of the 
3d regiment of Portuguese Chasseurs, 
under the command of Lieut.-col. Eider. 

Since yesterday the Enewy have made 

uo movement, 

Copy of Gen, Craufurd’s Report, in- 
closed in Lord Wellington's Dispatch, 
of the 25th July. 

Car velhal, July 25. 
My Lop, I have the honour to re- 

port to your Lordship, that yesterday 
morning the Enemy advanced to attack 
the light division with between 3 and 
4000 cavalry, a considerable number of 
guns, and a large body of infantry. On 
the first appearance of the heads of 
their columns, the cavalry and brigade 
of artillery attached to the division ad- 
vaneed to support the picquets; and 
Capt. Ross, with four guns, was for 
some time engaged with those attached 
to the Enemy's cavalry, which were of 
much larger calibre. As the immense 
superiority of the Enemy's force dis- 
played itself, we fell back gradually to- 
wards the fortress, upon the right of 
which the infantry of the division was, 
posted, having its left in some inclosures 
wear the Windmill, about #00 yarés 
from the place, and its right to the Coa, 
in avery broken and extensive position, 
which it was absolutely necessary to oc- 
cupy, in order to cover the passage of 
the cavalry and artillery through the 
long defile leading to the bridge. After 
this was effected, the infantry retired 
by degrees, and in as good order as it is 
possible in ground so extremely intri- 
cate. A position elose in frout of the 
bridge was maintained as long as was 
necessary, to give time for the troops 
which had passed to take up one behind 
the river; and the bridge was alter- 
wards defended with the greatest gal- 
lantry, though, 1 am sorry to say, with 
considerable loss, by the 43d, aud part 
of the 95th regiment. ‘Towards the af- 
ternoon, the firing’ceased ; and, after it 
was dark, 1 withdrew the troops from 
the Coa, and retired to this place. ‘The 
troops behaved with the greatest gallau- 
try. (Signed) R. CRAUFURD. 

To Lord Viscount Wellington, &c. 

_‘Phose returned as prisoners and mis- 

sing were taken in a charge of the Ene- 

my’s cavalry just after the cavalry and 
guns had begun to retire. 

Names of Officers Killed, Wounded, and 

Missing. 
Killed :—43d Foot, Lieut.-col. E. Hull, 
E. Cameron, Lieut. J. Nison.— 
#5th Foot, Lieut, D, M‘Leod. 
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Wounded. —Staff, Lieut. Shaw, 43d 
Regiment, Aid-de-Camp to Brig.-gen. 
K. Craufurd, slightly; 14th Light Dra- 
goons, Lieut. Blatchford, severely; Ist 
Batt. of the 43d Reg. Capts. P, Deshon, 
T. Lloyd, aud W. F. P. Napier, slightly; 
Capt. J. W. Hall, severely; Lieut. G. 
Johnstone, slightly; Lieut, J. P. Hop- 
kins, severely; Lieut. H. Hancot, slight- 
ly; Lieuts. J. M*Dearmaid, J. Stevenson, 
and R. Frederick, severely; 52d ditto, 
Major H. Ridevood, slightly; Capt. R. 
Campbell, ditto; 95th ditto, Capt. J. 
Creagh and S. Mitchell, severely, since 
dead; Ist lieutenant, H. C. Smith, 
slightly ; Ist lieutenants, M. Pratt, P. 
Riley, A. Coane, and T. Suiith, severely; 
2d lieutenant, G, Simmons, ditto. 

Missing. —\st Bat. 95th Reg. Lieut. 
J.G. M‘Culloch, taken prisoner. 

Return of the Number of the Killed, 

Wounded, and Missing, of a Division 

of the Army under the Command of 

his Excellency Lient-gen. Lord Vise. 

Wellington, K. B. in Action with the 

French Army near Almeida, on the 

24th July, 1810. 

Head-quarters, Alverca, July 23. 

Staff, 1 staff, wounded: Royal Horse 
Artillery, 2 horses killed, 2 horses 
wounded ; 2 rank and file missing: 14th 
Light Dragoons, | serjeant killed; 1 
lieutenant, | rank and file, 4 horses, 
wounded: 16th Light Dragoons, three 
horses wounded: Ist Hussars, King’s 
German Legion, | horse killed; 2 rank 
aud file, 3 horses, wounded: Ist Batt. 
43d Foot, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 cap- 
tain, 1 lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 13 rank 
and file, killed; 4 captains, 6 lieute- 
nants, @ serjeants, 77 rank and file, 
wounded; | drummer, 14 rank and file, 
missing : Ist Batt. 52d Foot, I! rank and 
file killed; | major, 1 captain, wounded; 
3 rank and file missing: Ist Batt. 95th 
Foot, 1 licutenant, 11 rank and file, 
killed; 2 captains, 5 licutenants, 1 en- 
sign, | serjeant, 54 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 licutenant, 1 serjeant, 52 
rank and file, missing: Ist Batt. Portu- 
guese Cassadores, 2 rank and @le killed; 
7 rank and file wounded; 7 rank and 
file inissing : 3d ditto, 2 rank and file 
killed; 1 serjeant, 23 rank and file, 
wounded; 2 rank and file missing, 

Total — 1 lieutenant - colonel, 1 cap- 
tain, 2 lieutenants, 3 serjeants, 29 rank 
and file, 3 horses, killed; 1 staff, 1 ma- 

jor, 7 captains, 12 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 
10 serjeants, 164 rank and file, 12 
horses, wounded ; | lieutenant, 1 ser- 
jeant, 1 drummer, #0 rank and file, 
missing.—One Officer of the Portuguese 
Cassadores wounded, rank and name 
not ascertained. 

€. Stewart, Brig.-gen. and Adj.-gen. 
dAdme- 
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Admiralty-office, Aug. 11. Viee-adin. 
Campbeil has transmitted to J, W. Cro- 
ker, esq. a Letter from Lieut. War- 
rand, commanding his Majesty’s gun- 
brig Bloodhonnd, giving an account of 
her having, om the Oth instant, captured 


elif the North Forciand, the Becassine 
Trench privateer, of two guns and 26 
men; out one day trom Calais, without 
having wade any capture. 

alii 


raivy-agice, dug. 14. Adm. Sir ¢ 
smitted to J. W. Croker, 


esq. a Leiter had received from Capt. 
’ of ‘ajesty’s saip Alceste, 
giving an account of the eapture of two 


sels in the Bay of Martino, in the 
island of Corsica, on the 2ist of June, 
by the boats of the above Ship and To- 
paze, under the directions of Licuts, A. 
Wilson, of the former, and C, Ham- 
mond, of the latter; a three-gun_bat- 
tery, which protected the eutrance of 
the Bay, was carried by a detachment 
of seamen aud marines, and the guns 
rendered unserviccable, The Enemy had 
several men killed and wounded; on the 
side of the English, one man was killed 
and two ee another Let- 


ter from Capt. Wormeley, of his Ma- 
jesty's stoop Minorca, giving 2n account 
of his having, ov the 4th of June, eap- 
tured the Sans Peur, French feluces 
privateer, of one long gun and two swi- 
vels, with 39 men; out 35 days from 
Genoa, without having taken any prize, 
And a Letter from Capt. Pringle, of the 
Sparrowhawk, stating the capture, on 
the 19th of June, of L’Intrepide priva- 
teer, of Marseilles, ef six guns and 47 
mien, 

Foreign-office, Aug. 18. The King 
has been pleased to cause it to be signi- 
fied by the Most Noble the Marquis 
Weiles!ey, his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Ministers of friendly and neutral Powers 
residing at this Court, that the neces. 
sary measures have been taken, by his 
Majesty’s command, for the blockade of 
the Canal of Cortou; and that, from this 
time, all the measures autharized by 
the Laws ef Nations, and the respective 
treaties hetween his Majesty and the 
different neatrat Powers, witl be adopted 
and executed with respect to all vessels 
which may attempt to violate the said 
blochade. 


APSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

Buonaparte has given a fresh proof of 
his love for the liberty of the press, By 
a late Decree, there is to be only one 
Newspaper published in each Depart- 
ment (with the exception of that of the 
Seine); and even that is to be subjected 
to the controu! of the Prefect. This ar- 
rangement, we suppose, is to favour the 
impart'al circulation of intelligence, and 
encourage fair observation! 

The sufferers at the fire which de- 
stroyed Prince “chwartzenberg’s hotel at 
Paris, appear to be more numerous than 
was at firstimagined. The following are 
some further details: —The Emperor and 
Ewpress had searcely retired at the com- 
mencement of the tun t, when the 
crowd precipitated itself toward the 
three doors which led from the hall. It 
is impossible to form an idea of the de- 
spair and horror which scized upon every 
body, when the ery of “ Save himself who 
ean” was heard: they crowded together; 
they ran against cach other; some per- 
sons were trampled under foot; the ins- 
tres, the cieling, the beams fe i, and 
wounded the unfortunate, who issued 
frightful cries. ‘The heat caused the 
glasses and lustres with which the hail 
was decorated, to crack with an explo- 
sion as loud as that of a pistol. Prince 
Kurakin was thrown down by a lustre 
which broke his arm; and in this condi- 


e 


tion he was trampled upon by those who 
endeavoured to save themselves; many 
jJadies experienced the same fate; others 
were overtaken by the flames, which set 
their robes of gauze and lace on fire, and 
either consumed or damaged them. A 
great munber of ladies made their escape 
to the garden almost naked, and hid 
themselves in the thickets. Many wished 
to save themseives by a hole which the 
fire made in the wall; but, not being able 
to find the passage, were burnt or sufio- 
cated. They reckon the number of per- 
Sons who perished at from 60 to 70. 
Diamonds and jewels, to the mount of 
inany millions, were lost in the tumult. 
Prince Kurakin had in his hat a superb 
solitaire, estimated at 496,900 franks, 
which he lost, as well as his epaulets, 
Worth 800,000 franks4 besides, at the 
moment he was thrown down, he was 
near losing the finger on which he wore 
a superb ring in brilliants, {ft is sus 
pected, that many persons were at this 
téie who were not inyjted, 

One huudeed and sixty-seven American 
vessels, and their respective cargoes, are 
now under sequestration in Freneh ports. 

The Dutch army has been incorporé 
with that of France. The seven Dutch 
regiments are in future to form four, te 
be called the 123d and 124th, &c. The 
Decree, authorising this regulation, was 


issued at St. Cloud on the 18th ult. 
Three 
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Three regiments have been raised, by 
order of Buonaparte, from amongst the 
Spanish prisuners at Dijon, and others 
are forining, which are to be sent to Po- 
land. Such of the prisoners as refuse to 
enter the French service are used with 
extreme severity, 

Victor Hugues was lately tried at Pa- 
tis for the surrender-ui Cayenne to the 
Anglo-Portuguese forces: it was alleged, 
that he had capitulated in order tosave his 
own p'antation: ad property, He was ce- 
elaredto be Not G ...ty, and was forthwith 
set at liberty, and restored to his functions, 

Fatt or ALMEIDA, 

Paris, Sept \\.—News Jrom Spain. 

The Prince of Exssling caused the 
trenches to be opened before Almeida on 
the night of the 15th of August; a false 
attack, directed against the North of the 
town, had drawn the attention of the 
besieged to that quarter. Two thousand 
workmen took advantave of that circum- 
stance, to dig the first parailel to a depth 
of three feet, along a line of more than 
500 toises, in spite of the difficultics aris- 
ing from the rocky nature of the ground, 
and the necessity of every ‘ustant cover- 
ing themselves by cabions.—Bet ween the 
18th and the 19th, thouch the fire of the 
enemy was very brisk, and the obstacles 
which the rocks presented to the en- 
Jargement of the trenches, appeared in- 
surmountable, the parallel was finished, 
and the rocks biown up by the Petard.— 
Between the 20th and 25th, LL batteries 
were erected During the night of the 
24th, the second paralle) was opened in 
the rock, at less than 150 toises from the 
place. The terrible fire of the fortress 
did not permit us to maintain it during 
the day: but on the followimg night, the 
miners finished deepening and enlarging 
the trenches with the Petard. The 
mounting and supplying of the batteries 
Were also finished the same night.—-On 
the 26th, at five in the morning, 1) bat- 
teries, mounted with 65 pieces of cannon, 
opened their fire on the fortress, which 
returned it with vigour; but at four im 
the afternoon, their fire slachened; at 
Seven, one of our bowhs exploded the 
principal powder magazine of the plac: ; 
the explosion was terrible, At the de- 
a of the courier, the fire of our 

atteries was redoubled with activity. 
Tothe Prince af Nenjchatel and Wagram. 

** Sir,—Iin my last Dispateh, | had the 
honour to acquaint you, chat ou the 26th, 
the fortress of Alincida returned our fire 
till jour in the afternoon; that then it 
ceased entirely; that at seven, a consi- 
derable explosion took place in the for- 
tress; and that the conflagration was 

pt up during the night by our bombs 
and howitzers. ‘This -tete of things de- 

Gent. Maa, September, 1610. 
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termined me to summon the Governor to 
surrender, yesterday morning. He sent 
me some Officers to ask a cessation of 
hostilities. I made known to them the 
terms of capitulation which I should of» 
fer. Several hours of the day were em- 
ployed in negotiation, which did not 
produce the success which I desired, 1 
therefore ordered our fire to re-com- 
mence at eight in the evening, and three 
hours after, the Governor of the place 
signed a capitulation, of which I have 
the honour to send you a copy, together 
with that of my summons. Almeida is 
thus in the possession of his Majesty the 
Emperor and King. We entered it this 
morning at nine o'clock, The garrison 
are prisoners of war, and shall be cone 
ducted to France. We have found, on 
the batteries of the place, 98 pieves of 
cannon, and 17 requiring repairs, 300,000 
rations of biscuit, 100,000 rations of salt- 
ed meat, and a great quantity of other 
provisions.—I have the honour, &c. 
Massena, Marshal, Prince of Essling, 
Commander-ia-Chief of the Army of 
Portugal. 

“ Fort Conception, Aug. 22, 1810." 
Copy of Summons to ihe English Govere 
nor of Almeida. 

“* Camp bejore Almeida, Aug. 27, 1810. 

“ M. Governor,—The town of A)mei- 
da is in flames; all my besieging artillery 
is battering it, and the English army 
cannot come to your relief. Surrender, 
then, to the generosity of the armies of 
his Majesty the Emperor and K.ne: I 
offer you honourable terms. To induce 
you to accept them, consider what took 
place at Ciudad Rodrigo, the deplorable 
state in which that town nowis, and the 
misfortunes which are reserved for Al- 
mcida, if you prolong an useless defence, 
—Receive, M. Governor, the assurances 
of my high consideration. Massena,” 

The garrison of Almcida surrendered 
prisovers of war; but the Portuguese mi- 
licia deposited their arms, and were per- 
mitted to return home. 

On the 27th of last month an experi- 
ment was made on the Seine, at Paris, 
with a machine valles a Aydrostet, in the 
presence’ of two Cowmnissioners appoint- 
et by the Goverument, and a great con 
course of spectators, who were highly 
gratified by the exibition, The result 
of the experiment proves, that a diver 
shut up in the machine cau remain un- 
der water at pleasare ; and, with the belp 
of pincers, can pick up things at the 
bottum ot the water, 

SPAIN ANwW PORTUGAL, 

A Decree of Jos-ph Buenaparte was 
published at Manrid on the lith July, 
in which be requires all the Municipali- 
tics of the kingdom to subseribe to the 
Madrid Gazxetle, 
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An attempt was recently made to se- 
cure the person of King Joseph. Private 
letters from Cadiz of the 3d ult. mention 
the following particulars :—* On the 7th 
of July, a party of 400 cavalry made an 
attempt to surprize King Joseph at his 
country seat near Madrid, whither he 
éccasionally resorts to visit a chere umic. 
They killed the guard whieh was con- 
atantly kept there, but they did not 
meet with their object; the usurper 
having gone that night to the play, at 
the Coliseo dei Principe. Informed of 
this they pursued their course to the pa- 
lace, where they cut down the guards at 
the gate. They did the same to those 
whom they found guarding the theatre. 
This occasioned an immediate uproar; 
and from the great confusion that took 
place in the interior, they were pre- 
vented from passing to the box where 
King Joseph was seated; which gave 
him an opportunity of escaping by a pri- 
vate door to the main guard, who de- 
fended him for a short time, tiil he got 
off. The generale was then beaten; but 
before any considerable force was col- 
lected from their quarters, the enter- 
= ing Spaniards were safe out of Ma- 

rid.” 

Seville is in the most deplorable con- 
dition, owing to the incessantly renewed 
demands of the French, the rudeness of 
their troops, and the tyranny of their 
General (Soult). 

In Valentia the greatest energy and 
confidence prevailed; and Arragon has 
become aroused to fresh exertions.—The 
Gazette of that kingdom, in a forcible 
appeal to the patriotism of its inhabi- 
tants, says, “ Let the cities, towns, 
and villages perish ; let the fields be laid 
waste; let the Peninsula be covered with 
ruins and ashes; still shall the loyal 
hoist on the tops of mountains the 
standard of virtue, of religion, and of 
national independence.—There shal! the 
country live, more pure and more ra- 
diant than ever; there shall be repeated 
the august oath of our forefathers; Spain 
shall again be clothed with greatness, 
and crowned with. her pristine glory, 
when nothing of the Buonapartes shall 
remain, excepting the remembrance of 
their crimes |” 

The Cadiz Papers contain an important 
document, explanatury of the policy 
which our Government mean to pursue 
with respect to the Spanish colonies. It 
is a copy of a Dispatch transmitted to 
Brig.-gen. Layard, Lieutenant Governor 
of Curocoa, in consequence of the de- 
position of the late Government of the 
Caraccas, and the establishment of ano- 
ther, the foundation of which was the 
ipdependence of that colony. The prin- 
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ciples announced in this dispatch are 
precisely the same that have on more 
than one uccasion been expressed in the 
speech from the Throne, and by Minis- 
ters in Parliament.—Our Government 
considers itself pledged. to maintain the 
integrity of the Spanish monarchy and 
possessions, so long as the parent state 
continues to make head against the com- 
mon enemy, It is only in the event of 
its being compelled to submit to the yoke 
of France, or to make a comprontise that 
shall leave it only the semblance of in- 
dependence, that they wb teel themselves 
bound to countenance the colonies in 
erecting for themselves a Government 
independent of the mother country. 
They at the same time disclaim, in his 
Majesty’s name, all views of aggrandize- 
ment at the expence of the Spanish set- 
tlements. 

According to dispatches from Corunna 
of the 9th inst, expeditions were then 
fitting out at Corunna for the coasts of 
Asturia and Biscay; in the former pro- 
vince, the French are reported to be de- 
creasing daily from the incessant and 
sudden attacks of the Patriots. The 
enemy in Gallicia have received rein. 
forcements; which, it was feared, would 
deprive the Patriots of the advantages 
they had recently obtained, unless they 
were speedily succoured. 

By dispatches from the Hon. H. Wel- 
lesley, Gen, Graham, and Sir R. Keats, 
at Cadiz, dated the Ist inst. we learn 
that the firing between the advanced 
works of the opposing armies was inces- 
sant, but had not been productive of 
any important result: there were also 
frequent skirmishes. The Enemy had 
greatly extended his works, and it was 
supposed would shortly undertake active 
offensive operations. 

At the time of the latest advices from 
Portuga!, Lord Wellington’s head-quar- 
ters continued at Celerica. The ad- 
vanced corps of the army, stationed at 
Avellans, Treixedas, and Demeda, had 
been engaved in some sharp skirmishes 
with the Enemy, but retained their 
ground. The main body of the army 
is stationed about Amiserada, and ex- 
tends along the Mondego as far as Mise- 
ratha: our troops are in excellent health 
and spirits, 

The Portuguese General Silveira had, 
on the 23d, obtained some advantages 
over a body of the Enemy, which had 
advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Onteira, ‘ 

A Treaty of Alliance and Friendship 
between his Britannic Majesty and the 
Prince Regent of Portugal has lately 
been made public. It is dated Rio Ja 
neiro, Feb. 19. The third article de- 

clares, 
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@ares, that his Majesty in his own 
pame, and that of his heirs and succes- 
dors, will never acknowledge as King of 
Portugal, any other than the heir and 
representative of the House of Braganza. 
The sixth grants, exclusively to the Eng- 
lish, the privilege of cutting down ship 
timber in the Brazils, and the right of 
building and equipping ships of war in 
the harbours of that kingdom. The 
ninth declares, that the Inquisition shall 
not be established in any part of the 
South American dominions of the King 
of Portugal. The tenth stipulates the 
al abolition of the Slave Trade, by 
forbidding Portuguese subjects to carry 
on that inhuman traffic on any part of 
the African coast not belonging to the 
Crown of Portugal, in which it may 
have been abolished by the other powers 
of Europe. 
Proclamation by the French Commander- 
in- Chief. 

“ Portuaurse,—The armies of Na- 
poleon the Great are on your frontiers, 
and we are on the point of entering your 
country as friends, not as conquerors. 
They do not come to make war u 
you, but to fight those who have induced 
you to take up arms. Portuguese, awake 
to your true interests. What has Eng- 
land done for you, that you endure her 
troops on your native soil? She has de- 
stroyed your manufactures, ruined your 
commerce, paralized your industry, for 
the sole purpose of sending inte your 
country articles of her own manufacture, 
and making you her tributaries. What 
does she do at present, that yo should 
embrace the unjust cause which has 
roused the whole of the Continent against 
her? She deceives you respecting the 
issue of a campaign in which she seems 
determined to incur no risk. She puts 

ur battalions in advance, as if your 

was to reckon for nothing. She 
is prepared to abandon you When it will 
suit her interest, however disastreus the 
consequences may be to you; and to 
complete your misfortunes and her insa- 
tiable ambition, she sends her ships into 
your ports to transport to her colonies 
such of you as may eseape from the dan- 
gers to which she has exposed you on 
the Continent. Does not the conduct of 
her arniy before Ciudad Rodrigo suffi- 
ciently explain to you what you are to 
expect from such allies? Did they not 
encourage the garrison and the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of that fortress, by de- 
ceitful promises, and did they discharge 
asingle musket to assist them? Again; 

have they placed any of their 
troops in Almeida, except a commander 
who is put there’to invite you to a® ill- 
judged a resistance as that of Ciudad 
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Rodrigo? What! is it not an. insult to 
place one Englishman thus in the scale 
against 6000 of your countrymen? Por- 
tuguese, be not Jonger deceived. The 
powerful Sovereign whose laws, strength, 
and genius, receive the grateful praises 
of «o many nations, wishes to establish 
your prosperity. Put yourselves under 
his protection. Receive his troops like 
friends, and you will find security both 
for your persons and property. You are 
not ignorant of the miseries of war; you 
know that they extend to es 
that is most dear to you, your children, 
relatives, friends, property, private and 
political lives. Come to a determinatjon 
then, that will secure to you all the ad» 
vantages of Remain quiet i 
your habitations, attend to your domes 
tic affairs; and consider those enly,as 
your enemies -who excite you to a war, 
by every event of which your couttry 
must suffer. 

“The Marshal Prince of Essling, Com- 
mander in Chief-of the Army in Portugal, 
“ Ciudad Rodrigo, Aug. \. Massena.” 

Massena has since issued another ‘ad- 
dress to the Portuguese Nation, dated 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, in which he esti- 
mates the French force employed for the 
invasion of Portugal at 110,000 men. 
The Address is drawn up with little art, 
and some passages are replete with 
falsehoods. He says :—‘‘ Against you 
his Majesty the Emperor has ne animo- 
sity; on the contrary, it is his highest 
wish to promote your happiness; and 
the first step to secure it is to disthiss 
from the country those locusts who con- 
sume your property, blast your harvests, 
and palsy your efforts. Believe me, in 
opposing the Emperor, you oppose your 
true friend; a friend who has it in his 
power to render you the happiest people 
in the world. Were it not for the insi- 
dious councils of England, you might 
now have enjoyed peace and tranquillity, 
and bave been put in possession of that 
happiness.” Again :—‘* The King of 
England is actuated by selfish and nar- 
row purposes ; the Emperor of the French 
is governed by the principles of universal 
philanthropy.” In the following, the 
mask is thrown off; and the sanguinary 
path whieh the ferocious monster whom 
he serves would pursue to attain univer- 
sal dominion, is clearlyshewn :—* 3natch 
the moment that mercy and generosity of- 
fer. As friends you may-respect us, and be 
respected in return ; as foes you must dread 
us, and inthe conflict must be subdued. 
The choicd'is your own, either to meet 
the horfors of a bloedy war, and to see 
your country desolated, your villages in 
flames, and your cities plundered, or to 
aceept an honourable and happy ow 
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which will obtain for you every blessing 
that by resistance you would resign for 
ever.” 

: ITALY. 

Joachim Murat has been compelled, 
by the activity of our cruizers, to abandon 
bis project of invading Sicily, and to 
withdraw his troops from the coast for 
their safety and subsistence. 

Sir J, Stuart, in General Orders issued 
at Messina, makes the following manly 
reply to the gasconades of the Enemy : 
“ Should any of their disordered divisions 
reach the shores which his Sicilian Ma- 
Jesty has in his flattering confidence 
committed to British protection, they 
will be received by troops, in whom the 

of menace excites no emotion 
but that of contempt, and who never as 
yet have met their boasted legions on any 
terms of equality, put to be victorious.” 


Buonaparte has ordered the suppres-. 


sion of several convents in Italy and in 
Switzerland, and has directed their ef- 
feets to be sold, and the produce paid 
inte his treasnry. 

“Sieur Pascal Cioffo, painter, archi- 
tect, and geometrician, resident in Leg- 
horn, conceives,” it is said, “ that he 
has discovered the famous problein of 
the squaring of the circle ; and proposes 
to e it in an assembly of ma- 
thematicians. He has invited all the 
professors ef physics and mathematics 
to be present at his demonstration, and 
‘to pronounce their judgment upon it.” 

GERMANY. 

The total loss of Austria from 1804, 
till the peace of Vienna, amounts to 
3188 square leagues of territory, and 
5,978,536 souls. 

A subscription has-been opened at 
Vienna, to indemnity the inhabitants of 
Aspern and Esslingen for the losses they 
sustained last summer by the confiagra- 
tion of their houses and property. 

It is stated in the German Papers, un- 
der the head of Austria, that a Treaty 
had been coneluded between the Court 
at Vienna and France, in which it is 
stipulated that Austria shall be indem- 
nified on another side for ali that she 
has Jost. We shall not be surprised if 
this indemmification were shortly to. be 
carved out.of the Russian territories. 

PRUSSIA, 

Private letvers from Germany concur 
in representing, that a considerable 
French army is assembling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Prussian territories, un- 


der pretence of preventing the importa- 
> tion of eolonial produce, but really with 
- the view of. occupying Konigsburg, the 

is Prussian Ma- 


paesent residence of his 


jesty, and raising to the Throne Alex- 
_ ender Berthieg, 


Prinee of Neufchate). 
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The family of Brandenburg, according 


to this account, is to be reduced to a 
private station. Should this expectation 
be realized, it may be asked, where will 
Russia be? On the borders of Prance, 
which are daily widening; and if once 
on the borders, soon within its limits, 

The King of Prussia appears lately to 
have entertained some thoughts of re- 
signing his Crown, and secluding him- 
eelf at Sans Souci during the remaiuder 
of his life; but his Councillors bave dis- 
suaded him from this design. Buona- 
parte seems to delight in heaping indig- 
nities upon him. He is now cai'ed upon 
to reduce his military establishment to 
20,000 men. This force, it is conceived, 
will be sufficient to maintain the peace 
of the interior of his dominions; mean- 
ing, we presume, that Prussia mast ne- 
ver think again of bringing a foree inte 
the field. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 

On the 18th ult. his Swedish Ma 
proposed the Prince of Ponte Corvo te 
the Diet assembled at Orebro, as a pro- 
per person to be chosen Crown Prince 
of Sweden, in the following speech —~ 
** When the last Diet finished a labo- 
rious session, the fairest prospects pre- 
sented themselves to Sweden, and last 
ing tranquillity terminated a long series 
of misfortunes. ‘Three treaties of peace 
had secured the dominions which re- 
mained to us at the end of a destructive 
war, and a generous Prince. placed neat 
the throne, promised powerfully to sup- 
port that institution which the wisdom 
of the States had formed, and by future 
prosperity to secure an indemnpification 
for past misfortunes. His Majesty, who 
shared in the pleasing hopes of | his peo- 
ple, participated in their grief; when 
one of those unexpected blows, by which 
Providence manifests to men their weak- 
ness and their dependence on his will, 
called the Crown Prince, Charles Au- 
gustus, to himself, and shrouded the 
destiny of Sweden in a dreadful gloom. 

“ His Majesty continued to observe, 
that the immediate appointment of a 
snecessor to the throne was necessary 
to maintain the tranquillity of the State, 
and that he bad seen with pleasure that 
the Empire joined with him in think- 
ing the Prince of Ponte Corvo most 
worthy of their choice, After an ani- 
mated panegyric on the military and 
political talents and private virtues of 
the Prinee, he added, that he, having @ 
son, would remove in future times that 
uncertainty of succession to the throne, 
the removal of which some late lament- 
abie events have rendered an more a 
portant to the country. He conc 
by proposing to the ams 
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the Empire his Serene HighnessJohn Bap- 
tiete Julien Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, as Crown Prince of Sweden, and 
his Majesty's successor on the Swedish 
throne, provided in the event of his being 
chosen by the States, be wili, pursuant 
to the fundainental laws of the kingdom, 
before he arrives on Swedish ground, 
adopt the tenets of the pure Evangelical 
Creed, and also sign a Declaration simi- 
lar to that proposed by the States to the 
late Crown Prince.” 

This speech was reecived with general 
approval; and after half an hour's deli- 
beration, the Diet confirmed the nomi- 
nation, and Count Morner was directed 
to proceed to Paris, to announce their 
decision to the Emperor and the Prince. 

His Highness had sent bither his own 
portrait, with that of his Princess and 
Son, accompanied with letters, contain- 
ing assurances of tie interest he took in 
the welfare of this kingdom, and point- 
ing eut the means by which he hoped to 
ameliorate its situation. Among these 
may be enumerated the re-purchase of 
the estates of Pomerania, which were 
given to French Officers dnring the late 
war, 2 voluntary loan of 8,000,000 of 
franks, at an interest of four per cent. 
which is to be appropriated to national 
purposes, and the security and extension 
of our commerce. 

The King of Denmark is said to be 
highly offended at not being chosen 
Crown Priuce of sweden. With such an 
ally as Buonaparte, and such a neigh- 
bour a8 Bernadotte, his Danish Majesty, 
instead of looking to a future increase of 
dominion, may deem himself fortunate 
if he is permitted tu retain his present 


possessions. 
RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Alexander has at length 
taken alarm at the assembling and 
Movement of the French troops in the 
vieinity of the Russian frontitrs. His 

we have no doubt, are well-found- 
ed; for nearly all the wars in which Na- 
poleon has been engaged, have been pre- 
ceded by similar movements, carefully 
concealed, or denied until the moment 
of action, when the rapidity of hi’ mo- 
tions enabled him to overwelm his un- 


ing foe. 

Private letters from St. Petersburg to 
the 31st ult, say, that the election of 
te to be Crown Prince of Sweden 
had uceasioned a strong sensation in that 
Capital; and apprehensions were enter- 
tained lest the restitution of the territo- 
ries. acquired during the late war with 

Sweden should be insisted on. 
Orders had been issued to strenethen 
the fortifications of Riga; 4000 men were 
in consequence empleyed ov them; and 
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a considerable body of troops had been 
marched to the frontiers. It is also as- 
serted, that negotiations for a peace be- 
tween Russia and the Porte had not only 
commenced, but that the terms had been 
agreed upon between Gen. Kamenskoi 
and the Grand Vizier; and that the 
siege of Schumla and Rudschuk had 
been raised. Other nreasures of a paci- 
fic and conciliatory nature towards this 
country, are alluded to. In addition to 
the causes of omplaint with respect to 
Bernadotte and the rest tution of Fin- 
land, it is asserted, that Buonaparte has 
required, that ali the ports of the Baltie, 
including those of Russia, should be gar- 
risened by his own troops. It has been 
purposely stated in the Paris Papers, that 
there are only 25,000 French in Poland. 
Napoleon has at least 50,000 in that 
country, and an equal number in the 
North of Germany, capable of acting 
against Russia on the shortest notiee. 
ASIA, 

By the late arrivals from India, a va- 
riety of important documents have come 
to hand. Among others, the General 
Orders issued by Major-Gen. Gowdie, in 
consequence of the honourable acquittal 
of. Lieut.-Col. Doveton, of the 8th N. C, 
of the charges preferred against him, 
The ground of this officer's defence, it 
appears, rested op the advice he had re- 
ceived from Capt. Sydenham, the resi- 
dent at Hydrabad, to temporize, and ap- 
pear to join in the mutiny, te prevent 
the excesses of his men. The sentence 
of the Court-martial did not meet the 
approbation ot Major-Gen. Gowdie, who 
recommended them to revise their pro- 
ceedings, which they did, and confirmed 
their former verdict of aequittal. The 
Commander in Chief had, in conse- 
quence, published in General Orders his 
disapprobation of their cenduct, and re- 
commended to the Government to sus- 
pend Lieut.-Col. Doveton from the exer- 
cise of all military functions until the 
pleasure of the Court of Directors shall 
be known, allowing him in the mean 
time to draw his proper allowances. 
Lord Minto bad sanetioned what is thus 
recommended, and censured in re A 
strong language the grounds upon whi 
the Court-Martial decided, A private 
letter of the 16th April states, that the 
General Orders had excited great disgust 
in all ranks. The President of the stig- 
matized Courts-Martial, Gen. Warde, of 
the King’s troops, had resigned bis Staff 
appointment, and was abuut to proceed 
to England. The officers under accusa- 
tion, who bad preferred the alternative 
of being tried by a Court-Martial to 


quitting the service, had, 1t was said, in 
couse quence 


of the erders of Goverament 


en 
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on Colone] Doveton’s acquittal, requested 
to be dismissed. Lieut.Col. Bell, and 
several other officers of inferior rank, 
had been acquitted. 

The Calcutta Extraordinary Gazette 
of the 1gth March, contains an extract 
of a letter from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor and Council, censuring in 
the severest terms the conduct of Gen. 
Macdowal, and approving that of Lieut.- 
Col. Munro. 

It is mentioned in the Penang Gazette 
of the 17th February, that a. dreadful 
eonflagration broke out at Ranjoon, 
in an arraek shop, which destroyed 
nearly 7000 houses (mostly of wood) 
Jeaving only six buildings standing in 
the town, Several persons lost their lives, 

The Island of Junk, Ceylon, was in- 
vaded at the beginning of January by 
30,000 Burmahnians, and the inhabi- 
tants conveyed as slaves to Pegu. The 
Siamese, it is added, were collecting a 
force, for the purpose of attempting the 
re-capture of this possession. 

AFRICA. 
Earthquake at the Cape of Good Hope. 
“ Cape Town, Dec. 6.‘ 

“The night before last the inhabitants 
of this town, and the country around, for 
the distance of ten or twelve miles, were 
alarmed by a violent earthquake; nearly 
every house in Cape Town has been da- 
maged, but not one has fallen on Robin 
Island; however, on a small spot at the 
mouth of Table Bay, every house. has 
been thrown down, The ships in the 
Bay were so much agitated, that some 
Officers were thrown out of their cots. 
The noise and tremulous motion have 
recurred several times since, and during 
the two last nights, all the inhabitants 
have slept in tents pitched in those 
parts within the town most distant from 
houses.” 

AMERICA. 

The American Papers mention a sort 
of rencontre between the British brig 
Moselle, Capt. Brice, and the American 
brig Vixen, Capt. Trippe, which took 
place near the Bahamas. The only de- 
tails we have of it are given by an Amé- 
rican on board the Vixer. The affair 
took place on the 24thof June. We are 
told, “* that the Moselle, a 20 gun brig, 
was lying at anchor under the Stirrup 
Roy, near the Bahama Islands. Tlie 
Vixen,*carrying 14 guns, approached her 


under full sail, with her pendant and en- 


sign hoisted. ‘The Commander of the 
Moselle hoisted French colours, and sent 
-a boat on board the Vixen, requesting 
Capt. Trippe to dome on board the Bri- 
etish vessel. This was refused, and the 
Captain of the Moselle fired a shot at 
the American ; several musket-balls were, 


“* t 


it is said, also fired from the boat into 
that vessel. The American prepared for 
action, but first thought proper to send 
his boat, with an officer, to demand an 
explanation. Capt. Boyce returned for 
answer, that he was extremely sorry for 
having fired, and that the only reasons 
for his having done so were, that he could 
not distinguish the American colours; 
and that having been informed two 
French privateers were fitting out in the 
American States, he supposed the Vixen 
might be one of them. This explana- 
tion was deemed sufficient by the Ame- 
rican Captain, who immediately made 
sail in a different direction. One man, 
on board the American brig, was slightly 
wounded in the mouth by a spliuter.” 
The Writer of the Letter asserts his con- 
viction, that Capt. Boyce, when he fired, 
knew the Vixen was an American vessel, 
and that he only wanted to provoke an 
actien: we must suspend our opinion on 
the subject, however, till we hear the 
account given by Capt. Boyce. 





Scotcn News. 

Sept.1. Mr.Wm. Seaton, tutor to Major 
Gordon's children, of Halleaths, near 
Yumfries, accompanied by Mr. Thomson, 
tutor to Maj. Hart’s children of Castle- 
milk, went to bathe on the beach at Shin 
burness, and when in the water attempted 
to reach a small boat which was moored 
about 280 yards from the shore. Mt. 
Thomson succeeded, though with diffi- 
culty, and got into the boat; but Mf, 
Seaton was swept past her by the rapi- 
dity of the current, and endeavoured to 
turn and regain the shore: the effort, 
however, was unavailing. Twice he dis- 
appeared, and twice he rose above the 
water, At last his strength failing him, 
he sunk to rise no more! 

About seven years ago a donation of 
1004. sterling was presented to the Infit- 
mary of Dundee trom a benevolent pet- 
son unknown; and about three years af- 
terwards the Kirk-session received 1001. 
sterling in a similar manner. These 
manificent acts of princely charity were 
each recorded at the time they happened; 
awd the only information which the do- 
nor chose to give respecting himself wat, 
that he had been born in Dundee, and 
though long absent from it, wished 
prosperity to the town, and to every use- 
ful and benevolent institution connect 
with it. Major Sylvester Ramsay; 4 
native of tbat town, long in the service 
of the honourable East India Company, 
died lately; and in his repositories bias 
been found, and produced, ample evi- 
dence that he was the benevolent gen- 
tleman to whose liberality these public 
institutions have bees so highly tatu 
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Country News. 

Aug. 3\. This evening, as one of the 
Worthing coaches was on its journey to 
Brighton, it was overturned, and some 
of the passengers materially hurt. A 
gentleman named Cole, a Solicitor at 
Windsor, who had been sojourning at 
Brighton a short time, was thrown from 
the roof with such violence, that his 
right leg was dreadfully broken, his left 
leg lacerated to the bone, his right arm 
cut, the wrist put out of its place, and 


» the shoulder dislocated—Another gen- 


tleman, named Taylor, also an outside 

nger, received a severe contusion 
on his forehead ; and the coachman and 
two others were hurt, but in a much 
less degree. 

September 2. A plumber being lately 
employed to repair the pipe of a pump 
belonging to Mr. Bond, of Chudleigh, 
found the carbonic gas from the well 
peice had not been opened since the 

readful fire at that place in 1207) so 
powerful, that he would not venture in. 
Two miners, who had been at work in 
the neighbourheod, coming by at that 
instant, one of them volunteered to go 
down (a ladder 19 feet in length had 
previously been fixed); but before be had 
descended half that depth, fell off and 
sunk to the bottom, about forty feet. 
His companion followed, and shared the 
same fate. A joiner, named Nosworthy, 
eaused a rope to be fixed round his waist, 
and was let down, but on his senses go- 
ing off, the noose of the rope slipped, 
and he was likewise precipitated to the 
bottom. Another man had the rope fas- 
tened between his legs and round his 
waist, but had not proceeded ten feet be- 
fore his senses left him, and he was 
drawn up nearly lifeless. After this they 
procered a grappling iron, by which the 
three bodies were extricated from the 
well, but the life of each was extinct. 

September 3. The town of Peniltone 
Was alarine: by an explosion in the house 
of Mr. Haigh, a shop-keeper, who had 
for some time laboured under mental ¢e- 
Taigement, and went, with a lighted 
Pipe, into the garret of his house, where 

re was more than 2ewt. of powder, 
when it is probable some of the burning 
embers from his pipe set fire to it; the 
explosion blew out the window, drove 
out the roof in every direction, and in a 
few minutes the whole house was en- 
veloped in flames. The poor man was 
found alive after the explosion, by two 
men, who rushed up stairs, and who 

him speak; but the fierceness of 

the flames, and the falling-in of the roof, 
them to leave him to his fate. 

Mrs. Haigh escaped, but not without 
considerably burnt ip rescuing 4 
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box, containing a quantity of eash and 
notes. 

Sept. 7. This evening, about 8, the 
coach which runs through Thornbury 
and Bristol, in descending Alvestone-hill 
(near the former place), was, by the 
breaking of the pole, overturned, and 
the whole of the passengers, six inside 


and four out, in some degree hurt, Mr. , 


Daniel White, a respectable inhabitant 
of ee who was outside, was taken 
up nearly lifeless, and expired in a few 
hours! Mrs. White was inside, and a 
truly sorrowful spectator of the awful 
scene, but was not herself materially in- 
jured. Mr. Shill, of Thornbury, had 
his leg broken, and ancle put out of 
joint ; but the others have nearly reco- 
vered of their bruises. 

September 29. A dreadful accident 
happened to one of the Lincoln coaches, 
whilst stopping in the town of Biggles- 
wade, the horses were alarmed by the 
passing of a load of sheep-skins, piled to 
some height on the back of an ass. The 
smell of the skins seemed to offend them, 
for they all four held up their heads, 
breathed hard, and furiously set off with 
the coach. The driver, in consequence 
of the sudden jerk, dropped the reins, 
and in endeavouring to recover them, 
fell between the horses and the coach, 
the wheels of which passed over him, and 
killed him instantly. In a minute’s time 
the coach came in contact with a post, 
and was overturned. There were five 
outside and two inside passengers; one 
of the furmer number was severely cut 
aud bruised about the thighs by one of 
the wheels, and is since dead; another 
lies without hopes of recovery; the other 
passengers were little burt. Miss Phipps, 
a young lady of Peterborough, who was 
travelling in the coach at the time of the 
accident, died in i2 hours after, in con- 
sequence of the fright. 

Admiral Montagu, late Port Admiral 
at Portsmouth, bas been presented with 
asuperb piece of plate, by the officers 
and commanders who served under his 
flag at that port. It is a massive soup~ 
tureen of an oval form, supperted by four 
eagles displayed (being the chief bearing 
in the Admiral’s arms), on a handsome 
stand, with embossed shell and scroll 
eud, cable border, and antique claw-feet, 
On each side the arms are elegantly 
chased; also wedallions encircled by oak 
and laurel branches, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription in raised letters: 

“ To Admiral George Montagu, a Tri- 
bute of Respect and Esteem from 
the Captains of the Royal Navy, 
A. D. 1809.” 

At the handles are Neptune heads, 

with crest on the cover, and ladle ~— 
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Domestic Occurrences, 
Friday, August 3}. 

This morning, at a little before 3, a 
most tremendous peal of thunder burst 
over the Metropolis; aiid the concussion 
it produced in the atmosphere continu d 
for several minutes a:terwards. The 
noise resembled the discharge of several 
hundred pieccs of artillery at once. The 
thunder was preceded and followed by an 
unusual quantity of raii, which deluged 
the streets of the Metropolis. 

. Thursday, Sept, 6. 

A meeting of the Maziscrates of Mid- 
dlesex, with the Directors of the Bank, 
took place at the New Prison. Clerken- 
well, to investigate the eseape of Roberts 
and Smith on Tuesday ‘norning. The 
former was to undergo a final examina- 
tion on the charge of forgery on the 
Bank of England, on Wednesday; and 
the latter is a known thief, who was im- 
prisoned for six months, and who also 
stood indicted for a burglary. Roberts, 
who bas lately represented himself as a 
bill-broker, is the same who, two years 
since, obtained considcrable sums of mo- 
ney in the North of England, by repre- 
senting himself to be Kari Percy. Har- 
per (alias Smith) broke through the wall 
into an adjoining cell, which was un- 
locked, and, instead of escaping into the 
outer yard, unlocked two iron gates 
which led to the interior of the prison, 
and liberated Roberts, a supposed stran- 
ger to him. These gates were found 
open, and three others which led to the 
outer yard, Notwithstanding there is a 
watchman placed within the prison, in 
the outer yard, and another without, the 
two prisoners escaped over the wall, by 
ascending a new lodge in the prison, not 
yet finished, and let themselves down by 
arope. Mr, Aris, the gaol-keeper, locked 
up the prisoners that night, which he 
was not accustomed to do.—From the 
testimony of a youth of the name of Ma- 
ear, who stated some conversation which 
he had overheard betwixt Daniel Aris 
and Robert Roberts, with other cireum- 
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stances of correboration, tending to im. 
plieate Danie! Aris, the son, with havin 

been privy and aiding in the aapeel 
the prisoners, be was committed to pris 
son. Mr.Aris, sen. and another son who 
officiated as turnkey, have since been 
dismissed; and Mr. Newport, of the 
Clerkenwell gao!, in the mean time, aps 
poi:ted to the government of the prison. 

Sundoy, September 9. 

The body of a man, apparently abort 
60 years of age, dressed genteelly in 
black, was picked up, this evening, in 
Che'sea Reach. The deceased was traced, 
by a letter found in bis pocket, to bea 
Mr. Cheveney, a man of independent 
property, whe had lodgings at Havuwer. 
smith, and who was josmeriy a co ler 
He was a man of’eccentric 
habits, and at intervals was insane, in 
consequence of a fever which had af- 
fiicted him, The deceased drank four 
glasses of brandy atrd water at a publiee 
house on M Ilbank, on Saturday aiter- 
noon, and was afterwards seen wander. 
ing on the Bank. A valuable watch was 
found in his pocket, but no money. 

Saturday, September 29. 

The_expences of the improvements in 
Westminster, in the vicinity of the two 
Houses of Parliament, including the 
purchase of old bujidings and ground, 
has been 228,497/. It does not appear 
that avy farther expence will be in 
curred, unless farther purchases should 
be made by the Commissioners, while 
the ground is capable of being let ad 
vantageously on building leases, which 
may repay a part of what has been ex- 
pended in purchasing and clearing it. 
Dollars issued by the Bank of England, 

to the 8th of February last, inclusives 

Dollars stamped 1797, and 


issued - 9,325,099 
Ditto Ditto 1804, and 
» issued - - - 1,419,464 
Ditto Ditto 1809 and 

1810, ditto - - - 1,073,051 


__—_--—- 


Dollars 4,417,634 
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Cavution.—As perhaps it may not be 
known to the clergy in general, that 
there is a limited time for their expend- 
ing the money which they usually receive 
for Dilapidations, after institution to a 
Benefice, it may not be amiss to state, 
that by the 4th Eliz. e. 11, the not truly 
employing the sum received fur the pur- 
pose in respect whereof it shall be paid, 
within two years after its receipt, incurs 
the forfeiture of double as much as shall 
be so received and not employed. 

Curiosus a-ks for an explanation of an 
expression frequently used, speaking of a 
drunken man; ‘“‘he is asdrunka. David’ sSuw.” 

Monitor has our best thanks, 


Sorpetro asks for an explanation of @ 
passage in Danie, in the 10ch canto of 
“[l Purgatorio,” of that obscure Poet: 
the lines in question begin : 

*¢ Quiv’era storiata alta gloria, 

Del Roman, &c. &c.” 
and wishes to know to what Dante alludes, 
by the widow who complains to Trajan 
her son’s death, 

Mr. Wueter’s curious Seal as soon as 
possible ; it is with the Engraver. 

Analysis of Books, No. Il. in our next; 
with Humancs; Antiquanwus D. Bj 
T. T. R.; and N, N. 

Marriaces (we must observe) want more 
authentication than bu ¢ initials. 
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Atrorsry-Gen. v. EARL oF CLARENDON. 


J sent delivered by his Honour the 


ASTER OF THE ROLLS, at the Rolls, 
Chancery - lane, on Saturday, Aug. 
18, 1210. 

MAsTER oF THE Rotts, (Sir Wm. Grant.) 
The information in this case has three 


objects; first, the removal of such of* 


the Governors of Harrow-school as are 
stated not to have been duly elected. 
Secondly, the better administration of 
the revenues of the Charity ; and, thirdly, 
an alteration in the present constitution 
or establishment of the School. The 
fifst object is sought to be obtained on 
the ground of the Governors not being 
inhabitants of the parish at the time of 
théir election. 

By the letters patent of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Governors of Harrow-school 
are constituted a body corporate; now 
this Court has no jurisdiction with re- 
spect to the election or amotion of 
members of Corporations of any deserip- 
tion. 
In eleemosinary Corporations, these 
are matters of visitorial jurisdiction ; 
and where, for want of an heir, the 
Crown beeomes the visitor, it is by pe- 
tition to the Crown, and not by bill in 
this Court, that the removal of a Go- 
vernor from the corporate character, 
which de facto he bas held, is to be ob- 
tained ; this has been settled in the case 
of Grantham and Coventry Free Gram- 
mar Schuols, and in the case at the re- 
lation of the Attorney General. 

Where the election of Governor was 
tried to be set aside in the Court of 
Chancery, the Chancellor declined re- 
moving him, till a petition was pre- 
sented to him in his visitorial capacity. 

Corporations constituted trustees have, 
by the decree of this Court, sometimes 
been divested of that character for abuse 
of their trust, as any other trustees 
would ‘have been. Such was the case 
of the Corporation of Coventry in the 
time of Lord Harcourt; but that is a 
very different thing from divesting a 

porate capacity. 

Whether ony visitor disposed to en- 

té into original cligibility can be al- 

wed to do so after such a length of time, 
#4 point on which it is not necessary 
to give an opinion. That part 
the information, therefore, which 
for its object thé removal of the 
vernors must be dismissed. 
As (6 the Reventies of the Charity, 
inforthlstion compldilis partly of the 
iieut of the estitts, and partly 
b. Mahiagement of’ the income, 
) FEspeéct to the management: of the 
» it ié said that thete hag feen a 
froffi the rules of the Fuunder, 
Gent. Mac. September, 1#19. 
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to the injury of the Charity; that the 
Governors do not appoint from among 
themselves a surveyor of the states; 
that the tenants are not made to cove- 


nant to do all repairs; that the rents ” 


are not received at the School-house, 
but that a receiver is paid for collecting 
them: and the informetion also com- 


plains of management genérally impro-’ 


per, independent of the Founder’s' rules, 

It is charged that part of the School 
estate is let to Mr. Williams at an un- 
der-value ; and it is said that other parts 
of the estates are let below their esti- 
mated value. 

The Governors, in answer to this, say 
that the deviations have not béen intro- 
duced in their time, and that the devia- 
tions are rather beneficial than injuri- 
ous to the School estates. As to the 
few acres and a barn let to Mr. Wil- 
liams, they say, they reserved a full rent 
for the same, and an higher rent than 
was offered by any other person. 

On this branch of the case, I think, 
the Kelators are entitled to have enqni- 
ries directed, to ascertain whether the 
estates are properly and advantageously 
managed; but this must be with a view 
to prospective regulations, if any such 
should be found to be necessary, 

As to the lease to Mr. Williame, 
though nothing wrong can in a moral 
point of view be imputable to him, or 
the Governors, yet, according to thé 
general rule which this Court adopts, in 
order to guard against possible frauds, 
he could not become a lessee of lands, 
which it is the duty of the Governors to 
let to the best advantage. If he is in 
possession of the lands, he must deliver 
them up, and be charged with the full va- 
lue of them, if .it shall appear the rent 
he has paid falls short of the full value. 

With regard to the application of the 
income, it is alleged that some of the 
purposes are neglected to which the 
ineume ought to be applied; and that 
part is applied to purposes not within 
the scupe of. the Charity. The appro- 
priation of the surplus income, after 
being applied to the Charity, is partly 
to bé according to the Founder’s rules, 
and partly to be left to the discretion of 
the Governors: as it appears that the 
application of the income is not in all 
respects agreeable to the Founder's 
fules, I think it should in future be as- 
certained by a scheme, having due re- 
gard to the Founder’s directions, and 
the alteration of circumstances since his 
time, which may be such as to render a 
literal adherence to his directions ad- 
verse to the spirit of them. 

I do not understand that the Relators 
state any thing with a view to — 
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the Governors personally and retrospec- 
tively for any abuse of the funds. 1 am 
persuaded that they have administered 
the revenue of the Charity to the best of 
their judgment, and that they have been 
actuated by no improper motives in 
what they have done, or omitted to do, 

There is one article of expenditure to 
which, by and by, I shall more particu- 
larly advert; I mean that which regards 
the Schoolmaster’s house, It is in some 
degree incidental to what is the more 
immediate object of the suit; namely, 
the Constitution of the School. 

In the estimation of the Relators, the 
School no longer answers the purposes 
of the foundation; and, in that view, 
the whole expenditure is misapplied. 

* Considering, say they, the very large 
proportion which the parish boys have 
to the other scholars, the income of the 
Younder is rather for the more commo- 
dious education of the rich, than the 

ratuitous education of the poor.’ And 
}t is contended that some. measure ought 
to be adopted by the Court for securing 
to the inhabitants of the parish the full 
benefit intended for them by the Insti- 
tution, We must see in what sense it 
is true that the inhabitants of the parish 
have not the full benefit of the Institu- 
tion, before we can judge whether a re- 
medy is practicable. 

It is not alleged that there is not a 
commodious School, or that there are 
not competent teachers, or that any of 
the children of the parish are refused 
admittance, and are not carefully taught 
when admitted. 

At first sight, it seems that the benefit 
of the Institution is within the reach of 
the inhabitants so far as they choose to 
avail themselves of it; but it is said 
there are so many foreigners, that is, 
that so many persons not entitled as 
parishioners to be gratuitously educated 
resort to this school, that the parishioners 
are deterred from sending their chil- 
dren there, partly because of the ill- 
treatment they receive, and partly from 
the apprehension of their acquiring ex- 
pensive habits, by their associating with 
persons of a rank superior to their own, 

If this statement is true, it is difficult 
to conceive what remedy the Court can 
apply. The only complete one would 
be the exclusion of foreigners; but this 
wauld be incompatible with the inten- 
tion of the Founder. Would it not go 
the extent of saying, that this School 
should be a parochial school? Yet the 
Founder has declared that the master 
may receive, oyer and above the youths 
on the foundation,; 2 many foreigners 
as may be well taight, and the place 
mxy contain. 
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It is not attempted to be shewn that 
this number has been exceeded. 
in the next place, would the parish gain 
by the conversion of this distinguished 
seminary of learning into a parochial 
school? It cannot be supposed that, 
for the present salary, a man of talent 
would supply the place of a master; 
and to give a large salary would be the 
least likely mode for securing his dili- 
gence and attention in the sphere to 
which he would be confined. 

As to the limitation of the number of 


foreigners, it certainly would not be 


productive of any advantage. I do not 
know the numbers from which bad ha 
bits may be learned, or ill treatment 
may be suffered: but is it true that to 
the alleged causes the paucity of the 
present scholars on the foundation is to 
be attributed ? 

Why should Harrow School be distin- 
guished from other schools, in which 
the admission of foreigners does not pre- 
vent the parishioners from taking the 
benefit of the foundation ? Upon the 
whole of this part of the case, it appears 
to ine, that, taking the evidence toge- 
ther, the alleged conspiracy against 
the parish beys is not made out; the 
number of instances of ill-treatment 
proved is no greater than, in the course 
of the years which have passed, might 
have happened from aceidental circum- 
stances; while the statement of the 
circumstances in which there was ne 
such treatment seems to negative the 
uniform hostility alleged to prevail. 
Several witnesses, and among them pa- 
rishioners, say that there are few pe 
rish scholars, because there are but few 
parishioners who wish to give their chil- 
dren a classical education.—Giving cre- 
dit to them, the number there at any 
time would be small. I should there- 
fore be loth to take any step that might 
imipair the general utility of the School, 
or lower it to the foundation. 

In some schools the master has an al 
lowance per annum for every scholar 
taught on the foundation. To that 
mode I see no objection; but any 
restriction as to the numiber, except 
that which the Founder has ribed, 
would not be efficacious; and I cannot 
consent to a reference to the Master, to 
frame a scheme with a view to any such 
object. It is said that, if the parishioner$ 
do not wish to send their children to the 
School, or are prevented from doing 8 
by causes which this Court cannot odn- 
troul, the foundation ought not to be 
applied to expences attending ‘the 
School, but the parish ought to have 
the benefit some other way. The pé- 
tishioners, however, must be content 
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to take the benefit in the way the Foun- 
der has thought fit to give it. The 
School] is not to be let down, because 
within a given period few or no parish 
scholars are sent to it.—The Founder 
has determined that there shall be a 
Grammar School for ever at Harrow, 
and he has provided funds for the foun- 
dation. In that Grammar School, pa- 
rish children are to be taught gratui- 
tously; but the Founder also meant to 
encourage other scholars, and to im- 
part every benefit to them, except that 
of gratuitous teaching.—The school must 
have been built of larger dimensions, 
and at a greater expence, with a view to 
their accommodation. The play-ground 
must have been adapted for the whole 
number of scholars, and not for the pa- 
rishioners only. The exhibitions are not 
to fail because the parishioners are not 
qualified to go to the University; others 
are to have the benefit of them. 

I cannot admit that the propriety of 
the expenditure is to be measured by 
the number of parish boys to be beue- 
fited; provided it is av expenditure re- 
ferable to the purposes of the School, 
This brings me to notice the expendi- 
ture in the repairs of the master’s house. 
It is clear the master is to be provided 
with an habitation at the expence of the 
trust. The Founder states his intention 
to build a neat and convenient room for 
4he master or usher. How long it was 
kept up, or where it was built, does not 
appear. He directs that the court-book 
shall be kept in a chest in the house 
kept for the schoolmaster.—It appears 
that, as far back as the year 1670, an 

ance was made to the master for 
the house. In 1671 there was some al- 
lowance to fit up his house for the ac- 
commodation of himself and boarders. 
In 1672,,a house belonging to the trust 
is given free from rent; and ‘there are 
entries in the books of the items of the 
sums expended in the repairs of the imas- 
tet’s house. 

When the present master’ was ap- 
Pointed, the house being out of repair, 
the Governors agreed to give £1200. 
towards the repairs: that sum was not 
sufficient for those which were necessary, 
and the master has laid out £5000, in 
enlarging and improving the house. 

* It thas appears that the Governors, 
Instead of increasing the schoolmaster’s 
out of the augmented revenues of 

the Charity, have given bim in another 
shape a benefit, the amount of which, I 
» is not extravagant. In the case 

of Rugby School, which was before the 
Lend Chancellor two years ago, the ex- 
re of the master was much 

j and the objections made on the 


same grounds as those relied on in the 
present case were not allowed to preVail. 
Rugby School was founded in the time 
of Elizabeth, and was to be a free Gram- 
mar-school for children at Rugby and 
Brinklow; and afterwards, in process 
of time, it became, as it was very likely 
it should, similar to Harrow, a great 
public school ; and the scholars out-num- 
bered the foundation in the proportion 
of ten to one. In the 17th of his pre- 
sent Majesty, an Act passed relative to 
the estates, which directed the Trustees 
to lay before the Court of Chancery 
plans for the appropriation of the sur- 
plus rents. Under the order of refer- 
ence, a scheme was Jaid before the Mas- 
ter of the Court. It was propesed to 
add £2. for every boy, to make it £3. 
for every boy on the foundation, to add 
to the number of exhibitions, to give 
several thousand pounds for re-building 
the heuse fe the accommodation of 
boarders, and £500. for other buildings. 
‘The Master reported that he approved 
of the said plan, except as to such parts as 
related to the re-building the school- 
master’s house, and erecting new offices 
and studies on the increase of the num- 
ber of the exhibitioners. He stated, 
that he did not approve of such part of 
the plan; for, although he was of 
opinion it was necessary that a sufficient. 
dwelling-house, with offices, should be 
erected for the accommodation of the 
master aud boys, and that it was pro- 
per the number of exbibitioners should 
be increased, provided they were elected 
from the scholars of the Charity, yet, 
having regard to the size of the dwell- 
ing-house, to the number and deserip- 
tion of the ushers, among whom were 
French and drawing-masters, and also 
the number of boys educated at the said 
school hetween 1400 and 1806 inclusive, 
not more than one-fourth belonged to 
the said Charity; And that, of the num- 
ber of exhibitioners chosen during the 
same time, one-third only were taken 
from boys belonging to the Charity; it 
did appear to him that such dwelling- 
house and offices were calculated for the 
reception of hoys of different desertp- 
tions, and educating them in a different 
manner from what was intended by the 
Founder or by the Act of Parliament 
befure-mentioned, of the 17th of the 
King, and to the prejudice of the boys 
who were entitled-to the charity; nor 
did he approve of the plan, as there was 
no consideration of the alms-men or 
alms-houses; and the petitioners neg- 
lected to lay any other plan before him, 
though required so te do, 

The Trustees presented a petition to 
the Chancellor, praying that, notwith- 
standing 
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standing the report, they might be at represents the course of edication and 
liberty to carry their plan into execu- interna! discipline as not entirely agree. 
tion; and the Chancellor ordered that able to the ruies laid down by the Foun. 
the petitioners be at liberty to carry der. But the Governors are expre 
b into effect the plan for the disposition authorised to alter those rules; and sué 
|f of the funds so carried in before the Mas- alterations as haye been long known 
ter; and, tor that purpose, it was or- and acquiesced in will be presumed to 
) dered that the petitioners be at liberty have been made by the authority of the 
to pay the master £2. per annum for Founder, though the precise order whe. 
\ each boy, raise £1400. br the purposes ther this or that book is to be read in a 
| of the plan, enlarge the number of the _ particular form, or the boys go to school 
exhibitioners, aud act pursuant to the at a particular time, is to be left to the 
scheme of the Trustees, It is, there- Governors to determing. If there is any 
fore, obvious that the Chancellor did material alteration from the foundation, 
not conceive any expenditure to be im- tle Visitor may be called upon to re- 
proper, which tended to the grverel ad- pair it, 





| vantage of the School, merely because Such being the opinion I entertain, it 
at) it was not calculated for the direct and will only remain to frame a decree in 
immediate advantage of the boys on the conformity to it—The details of this 

foundation, may be the subject of subsequent consi- 


The only part of the information re-  deration*.” 
maining to be noticed is that which 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. the number of Private Boxes to Six. > The 
Drury-tane Company Theatre was re-opened on the 24th inst.; 

at tee Lyceum Taeatre is THE Stranp. and vo fartlier opposition occurred, 
Sept. 3, Plots ! or the North Tower ; an 





ae Opera, writtea- by Mr. Arnold : the oiusick Gazerts Promotions, &c, 
| by Mr. King. Whitehall, IEUT.-GEN, W. Loftus, 
} - Covent Garven Tuestee Aug. 18. Lieutenant of the Tower 
i} Was opened Sept. 10, on which evening, of London, vice Vernon, dec. 
| and the following four nights of perform- War-office, Aug. 18. Rev, E. Raynes, 
ance, a scene of rivt and noise took place, B. A. Chapiain to the forces. 
- greater, if possible, than that so long con- Queen’ s-palace, Aug. 29. Right Hon, 
| tinued during the last season. Mr. Kem- Sir John Sinclair, bart. sworn of His Ma- 
ble, it appears, on the last night of per- jeaty’s privy conucil. 


formance last season, in an address to the War-uffive, Sept. 7. Rev. J. Hughes, a 
audience, acknowledged the contract he chaplain to the forces. 
had entered into, as given in our vol. Horse-guards, Sept. 9 His Majesty 
LXXX. p. 775 but hoped the publick having been graciously pleased to com- 
would be satisfied if the Proprietors kept mand, that, in commemoration of the 
the same number of Private Boxes as brilliant victories obtained by divisions of 
Aheve were in the old Theatre immediately his army over the Enemy in the battles of 
before the fire : the address was received Roleia, Vimiera, also in the several in- 
i* with partial approbatian; and on the stances where the cavalry had an oppor- 
I strength of this, contrary to the original tunity of distinguishing themselves against 
: agreement, 20 Private Boxes were re- the Evemy in Spain, and in the batiles of 
tained at the opening of the Theatre this Corunna and ‘Talavera de la Reyna, the 
season. An address was circulated in the under-mentioned Officers of the army, 
1 public prints, stating the expences the present on those occasions, should enjoy 
Proprietors bad incurred in accommo- the privilege of wearing a Medal *; and 
dating the publick, and the heavy incum- His Majesty having approved of the Me- 
brauces to which they were subjected, dal which bas been struck, is pleased to 
and throwing their cause on the Jiberality command that it should be worn by the 
of Englishmen. ‘This, however, had no General Officers, suspended by a sibbov 
effect ; and the Proprietors at lastfound of the colour of the sash, with a blue edge, 
themselves under the necessity of reducing round the neck; and by the Commanding 
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* Copied from “ The Sun” of Aug 23, 1210. . 

+ The foliowmg is @ description of the devices on the Medal : On the obverse: Bri- 
tannia sitting in that part of the globe called Spain and: Portugal, reposing after a vic- 
torieus battle. In her feft hand she holds a palm-branch, as an emblem of Victory; 
and in her right she presents a crown of laurel to the meritorious Officer, as @ 
for his great skill and valour, by which he has deserved well of bis Country.—n the 
} reverse: Within a wreat!: of lawrei are engraved the Officer’s rank and name ;_ also the 
names of the places where the several actions were fought, with the date of the year, & 
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Officers of corps (not being of rank -in- 
ferior to Lieutenant-colonel), and the 
Chiefs of Military Departments, ateached 
by a ribbon of the same colour to the 
button-hole of their uniform. 

His Majesiy has also been pleased to 
command, that the Medals which would 
have been conferred upon the Officers who 
have fallen at, or died since, the above- 
named actions, shall, as a token of re- 
spect for their memories, be deposited 
With their respective families. 

Lieutenaut-cenerals.—sSir John Moore, 
K. B. Sir David Baird, Sir John Hope, 
K. B. Mackeuzie Frazer, Lord Paget, and 
Viscount Wellington, K. B. 

Major-generals.—Sir John Sherbrook, 
K. B. William Payne, Lord Win. Ben- 
tinck, Hon, Edw, Paget, Sir Brent Spen- 
cer, K. B. Sir Stapleton Cotton, bart. 
Rowland Hill, Coote Manningham, Wm. 
Cair Beresford, Ronald Craufurd Fergus- 
son, Henry Warde, James Leith, Jobo 
Randoll M‘Kenzie, Christopher Tilson. 

Brigadier-generals.—Jobn Siade, Moore 
Disney, William Palmer Acland, Miles 
Nightingall, Alexander Campbell, Henry 
Fredevick Campbell, Richard Stewart, 
Hon, Charles Stewart, Ernest Baron Lang- 
worth, Alan Cameron, Bernard Foord 
Bowes, Henry Fane, Robert Anstrather, 
George Anson, James Catlin Craufurd, 
and Edward Howarth (Artillery). 

Colonels. — Sigesmund baron Low, 
King’s German legion; Rubert Cheney, 
Ist foot guards, 3d bait.; Wm. Anson, 
Ist foot guards, Ist batt.; Jol Stratford 
Saunders, 61st ft.; Audrew Hay, Ist batt. 
royals ; James Kemmis, 40th ft. ; Robert 
Burne, 56th ft. ; Rusane Shaw Donkin ; 
Hon, Edw, Stopford, 3d foot guards ; Geo. 
Townsend Walker, 50th ft. ; Sam. Hawker, 
lith light drag. ; and Geo, Murray, Od 
foot guards (Quarter-master-general. ) 

Lieutenant-colonels, — George Duncan 
Drummond, 24th ft.; Rich. Hulse, Cold- 
Bream guards; Geo. Leigh, 10th light 

rag.; Wm. Guard, 45th ft. ; Jas. Wyuch, 
4th ft.; Oliver Thos. Jones, 18th Jight 

rag.; Denis Pack, 71st ft. ; Sir Granby 
Thos. Calcraft, 3d drag. guards; Lord 
Rob. Fdw. Henry Somerset, 4th drag. ; 
Rob, Ross, 20th ft, ; Alex. Napier, 92d fi. ; 
Joseph Fuller, Coldstream guards ; Rajph 
ling, 5ist ft.5 Sir Windham W, Dal- 
ling, 3d foot guards ; Jas. Stirling, 42d ft. ; 
John Harding, commanding royal art. ; 
Sam, Venables Hinde, 32d fi. ; Coiguhoun 
Grant, 15th light drag. ; James Lyon, 97th 
ft.; Sir Wm. Myers, 7th ft. ; Thos. Sidney 
ckwith, 95th ft ; Charles D. Taylor, 

h drag. ; Hon, Geo. A. F. Lake, 29th 

+3 Fred. de Arenschild, Ist light drag. 
aid German leg. ; Philip Cameron, 79th 

.5 Alex, Gordon, 83d ft. ; Rich. Hussey 
Vivian, 7th light drag. ; Chas. Donyellan, 
Ist batt, 48th ft.; Chas. P. Belson, Ast 


batt. 28th ft. ; Jas. Muler, Jd ft, > John 
Stewart, Wb ft. ; Henry Torrens, 89ih ft. 5 
Daniel White, 29th ft. ; John Brauns, 24 
fine batt. King’s German leg. ; Henry Sey 
mour, 23d light drag.; Geo, Ridout Bing- 
ham, 53d ft. ; Hon, Chas. Greville, 36th 
ft. ; Wm, Maxwell, Ist batt. 26th ft: ; 
Chas. Fane, 59th dt. ; Jas. Bathurst, 60th 
ft.; Hoylet Framingham, commanding 
royal art, ; John B. Mackenzie, 5th ft. ; 
tub. Barclay, 52d ft, ; Wm. Heary Buus 
bury, 3d ft. commanding Ist batt, of de- 
tachments; Win. Robe, commanding 
royal art. ; Gee. Jas, Bruere Tucker, De-~ 
puty-adjutant-general; Join Cameron, 
9th ft; Jasper Nicolls, 2d batt. 14th ft. 5 
Geo, Henry Duckworth, 2d batt, 48th ft. g 
Joha Ross, 52d ft. 2d batt.; Wm. Edgehill 
Wyatt, 2d batt. 25d ft.; Wm. lrempnger, 
2d ft. ; Archibald Drummond, 3d ft. ; Edw. 
Copson, 5th. ft..2d batt. detachments ; 
Henry Craufurd, 1st batt. Yeh ft.; Edw. 
Hall, 2d batt. 43d ft. ; Wm. Douglas, 91st 
ft. ; Chichester Macdonnell, 82d ft. ; and 
Rich. Fletcher, commanding royal engin. 





EccciesiasticaL PrererMents. 

EV. Tho, Williams, rector of Brimp- 

ton, and vicar of Cloford and Back- 
lant Dinham, Camelly R. all ix the dio- 
cese of Bath and Wells. 

Rev. Dr. Goodenough, eldest son of the 
Bp. of Carlisle, a Prebend im thidt Cathe- 
dral, vice Sheepshanks, dec. 
~ Rev. J. Eddowes, Belton V. Leic. 

Rev. A. H. Matthews, B. D. Stauton 
Harcourt V. Oxon, vice Slatter, dec, 

Rev. Samuel Chilcott, B. D. Otterham 
R. Cornwall, vice Jose, dec. 

Rev. Jolm Fellowes, M. A. Shotesham 
All Saints with St. Mary and St.-Botolph 
VV. with Sbhotesham St. Martin R. an+ 
nexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. Tho. Watkins, M. A. Mynty V. 
Wilts. ‘ 

Rev. John Surtees, Stenford V. Lincolns, 

Rev. Edward T. May, Fremington V. 
Devon. 

Rev. Dr. Routh, president of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, Tylehurst R. Berks. 

Rev. George Coxe, M. A. St. Michael’s 
R. near Winchester, vice Watkins, resig. 

Kev. Thos. Carbyon, Probus V. Cornw. 

Rev, J. P. Gilbert, M. A. St. Wena V. 
Corawall, vice Carlyon, resig. . ; 

Rev. Philip Du Val Aufrere, B. ‘A, 
Bawdeswell| R. Norfolk. s 

Rev. Wm, Stafford, Bi A. Overbury'V. 
Worcestershire. ‘ : 

Rev. P. L, Godfrey, B. D. Astow an 
Ayott 5t. Lawrence R. Herts. ' 

Rev. Tho. Davis, Por ghill V. Cornwall: 





{ Bintus. 
July T Sheffield - howse, Quoen’é 
oubnat County, Lreland, the seat of 


Major Cassan, the wife of Stephen Cassan, 
cay? 
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esq. barrister at law, a dau. being the 
third since their marriage in 1804, 

Lately, At Isley, the Hon. Mrs. Mal- 
lett, a son. 

The wife of Capt. Jacob James, R.N. 
of Milfoyd-hall, Milford, a dau 

The wife of Capt. Tobias Michell, of 
Phillack, one boy and two girls; who, 
with the mother, are likely to do well. 

At Sheerness garrison, the wife of Mr. 
Barnes, of the Tuns inn, four cliildren 
{three boys and one girl) ali dead born. 
In November last she was delivered of 
twins, which lived only one month, She 
is in a fair way of recovery. 

Sept. 1. In Orchard.stveet, Portman- 
square, tae wife of Col. Buller, Caldstream 

uards, a dau. 

4. In Thornhaugh-street, Bedford-squ. 
the wife of Frederick Holbrooke, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, a dau. 

5. At her father’s, the Earl of Ken- 
mare, in Ireland, Lady Mary-Anae Gage, 
@-son and heir. 

. 8. The wife of the Rev. H. H. Baber, 
of the British Museum, a dau, 

13. At the Earl of Tankerville’s, Wal- 
ton upon Thames, Lady Anna Beresford, 
a dau. 

14... At Morecroft-house, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, the wife of Mr. Septimus Perry, 
@ son. 

-»/b5., At Knaresborough, the wife of 
Capt. Mansell, 65th reg. a son. 

At the Dowager Countess of Pembroke’s, 
at Richmond, the Countess of Pembroke, 
a son, 7 





Maraiaces. ’ 
June {\ T Lambeth, Edward Herbert Lee, 
W. - esq.'son of Henry L. esq. of Do- 
ver-place, Surrey, te the ‘second dav. of 
Thomas Thompson, esq. of Castle-street, 
Leicester-square. 

Aug.7. Mr. James Boyd, of Welbeck- 
street, to Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Ogilvy, 
late. bookscHer-in Holborn. 

18. The Hon. Valentine Wm. Gardner, 
Capt. R.N. to Alicia Anne, dau. of the 
Rev. Tho..Kadford, minister of St. James’s, 
Sheffield, and rector of Hardmead, Bucks. 

22, Rev. James Phelpsgrector of Alder- 
ley, near Wotton undef Edge, and of 
BrimpsGeld and Cranham, Gloue. to Miss 
Hale, dau. of Blagdon H. esq. 

28. Jahn son of Thomas: Ponton, esq. 
of Nizells, near Tunbridge, to Catharine, 
eldest dau. of John Dunn, e$q. of Bed- 
ford-street, and of East Sheen. 

Lately, Rev. Daniel Williams, viear of 
Romsey and Timsbury, Hants, to Mrs. 
Boorn, widow of the late Major B. royal 
marines. . 

T. Gould, . of Wakefield, to Miss 
Martin, dane: of W. M. esq. of Cotting- 
worth-hall, near York. 

Richard Gott, ‘esq. eldest son of Sir H. 


.to Amelia, dau. of the late W. Miell, esq. 


Births and Marriages of remarkable Persons. 





[Sept. 


Lister Ellis, esq. of Castlefield, near 
Bingley, to Olivia, 2d dau. of Thos. Gar 
forth, esq. of Steeton-hall, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Wm. Palmer, of Mixbury, Oxon, 
to Dorothea, dau. of Rev. Wm. Roundell, 
of Gledstone-house, Yorkshire. . 

Sept. 1. Wm. Timson, esq. of Thames. 
street, to Miss Louisa Ponpard, of Ed- 
monton. 

4. At Gisbume-park, Craven, York- 
shire, Sam. Skurray Day, esq. of Bur- 
nett, and of Hinton Charterhouse, Somer- 
set, to the Hon. Catharine Lister, eldest 
dau. of Lord Ribblesdale. 

H. Combe, esq. son of B.C. esq. of 
Johu-street, Bedford-row, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau, of Quarles Harris, esq. of 
Blake-hall, Wanstead, 

5. John Dickinson, ésq, of Ludgate- 
street, to Anne, second dau, of Harry 
Grover, esq. of Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 

6, At Forg!en-house, David Monypeanny, 
esq. of Pitmilly, advocate, to Maria So- 
phia, 3d dau. of Sir Geo, Abercromby, of 
Birkenhog, bart, 

7, Rev. J. L. Salvador, rector of Stan- 
don, Herefordshire, to Miss F. Pratt, 
niece of H. Foster, of Cormy-castle, esq. 

10, George P. Barclay, esq. second sop 
of George B. esq. of Burfgrd-lodge, Surrey, 
to Maria, fourth dau. of Henry Boulton, 
esq. of Thorncroft. 

Joseph Pole Carew, esq. of Anthony, 
in Cornwall, to Caroline, 2d dau. of Johp 
Ellis, esq. of Mamhead. 

11. Thomas Chase Patrick, esq. of 
Winchmore-hill, to Aane, eldest dau, of 
Boyce Combe, esq. of John-street, Bed- 
ford-row. And at the same time, John 
James, esq. of Dowgate-hill, to Hester, 
second dau. of B. C. esq. , 

Rev. Wm. Spooner, of Elmdon, War- 
wickshire, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Lucius O’Brien, bart. 
of Dromoland, co. Clare. 

At Congeston, Rev. Thomas Neale 
rector of Sibbestone, to Miss Glenn, of 
Bildeston, co. Leic. 

At Coxwold, Yorkshire, the Baron Steya- 
borg to Lady Newborough. 

15. By special licence, G. Proctor, esq, 
to Miss Hale, daoghter of Wm. Hale, esq, 
of King’s Walden, Herts. 

By special licence, Sir Denzil Cope, 
bart. of Brambhill-park; Hants, to Miss 
Francia, of Park-place, St. James’s-street. 

John Edward Pilgrim, esq. to Miss 
Craven, dau. of Mr. Samuel Craven, of 
Hinckley. 

18. Abraham Wilkinson, M. D. of 
White Webb park, Enfield, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Jabez Smith, esq. of Stoke 
Newington. 

Kingsmill Evans, esq. |st foot guards, 
of the Hill, Herefordshire, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Thoroton, esq. of Flint 
bam-house, Notts. ed 
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Vol. LXXVI. p. 88. The late Marquis 
Cornwallis was’ son of Charles Earl Corn- 
wallis, son of Charles Karon Coruwallis 
by Charlotte his wife, only daughter and 
heiress of Richard Butler Earl of Arran, 
fifth son of James Duke~ of Ormond, son 
of Thomas Butler, commonly called Vis- 
count Thurles, whese father Walter Earl 
of Ormond was the son of John Butler, 
of Kilkash, eaq. the third son of James 
sen of Pierve Earl of Ormond, the son of 
Sir James Butler, kut. the son of Sir Ed- 
mund Butler, kot. whose father Sir Ri- 
chard Butler, kunt. was second son of 
James Earl of Ormond, which Jaincs was 
the sou of James Butler Earl of Ormond, 
and grandson of James the first Kari of 
Ormond, by Eleanor his wife, second 
daughter of Humphry de Bohun Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, by the Princess Eli- 
zabeth his wife, seveuth dangiter of King 
Edward the First, who died in 1507. 

Vol. LXXIX, p. 1074, col. 1, 1. 45, for 
“Wov. 26, at Bisham-abbey,” 7. Nov. 27, 
at Bisham Church. 

Vol. LXXX. p. 183, col. 1, L 59, for 
“impracticable” r. implucah!e 

P. 189, col. 2, 1. 5, for ** Partington” 
r. Parlington. 

Vol. LXXXI. p. 16, tol, 2, near the 
bottom, put ” after consulted, and erase 
” after things. 

P. 189, 1. 5, for P. 126. r. P. 7. 

P. 139. The German papers give the 
following particulars, dated Berlin, Aug. 
20, respeciing the last moments of the 
late Queen of Prussia: — “ ‘The King was 
at Charlottenburg when he received iniel- 
ligence of the alarining symptoms which 
the Queen’s disorder had assumed ; and 
he immediately set off, for Hohenzieritz, 
accompanied by his two soas, the Heredi- 
tary Prince, and Prince William. He 
arrived at five e’clock in the morning; and 
the Queen, who in the expectation of his 
appreach ratlied her almost exhausted fa- 
culties, received bim with a degree of 
tenderness and sensibility which dissolved 
every heart in tears. Her reception of 
ber chitdren was equally afiecting: the 
King was compelled to retire to give vent 
to his affliction ; as soon as he could col- 
ject himse!f, he returned to the apartment, 
and all the attendants retired, In about 
half an hour, the Queen was seized with 
Violent spasms in her breast, when the 
King called in the physicians, who at- 

ed in an adjoining chamber ; the vio- 
lence of the cramps subsided, bat her op- 
préssions increased, and it was now that 
¥ became aware of her approaching 

Solution. She desired the opinion of 
p's, her physicians, conjuring him to 

candid in his report; he answered, 
at that moment was the crisis of her 
and that, sheild she survive it, he 
inotof amendmeat. She appeared 


{wr 


at once resigned and comforted — but the 
hour of death was come — another cramp 
seized her, when, with uplifted eyes, she 
exclaimed, “‘O! my God, my God, do 
not forsake me!” and soon after, “ Jesus, 
shorten my sufferings!” The prayer was 
heard, and the breath which gave it utter- 
ance was her last. Her hands were locked 
in those of her husband; and her dissola- 
tion, though sudden, was apparently less 
painfal than from the nature of her dis- 
order was apprehended. About an hour 
after her death, two more of her children, 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Charles, 


arrived. The Princess of Orange and the* 


Princess of Hesse, sisters to his Majesty, 
arrived during the day from Berlin; and 
Hobenzieritz became a scene of general 
lamentation. On opening the body, it 
uppeavred that the seeds of death had beea 
fur several years struggling for maturity. 
The funeral procession was in the highest 
degree impressive and maguifivent. Mr. 
IMand, the Manager of the Berlin The- 
atre, had, by permission, placed &fty 
choristers at the Brandenburgh gates, who 
sung the choral, ‘ Jesus my confidence,’ 
&c.: before the Royal Palace were like- 
wise fifty choristers, who sung the choral, 
* How fleeting is the time of man;’ and 
all the members of the National Theatre 
were assembled in the Portico, where, 
under the direction of Mr. Weber, Direc- 
tor of the Royal Chapel, they sung the 
chorat, ‘ O how blessed are ye pious,’ &e. ; 
while, as the royal hearse entered the 
gate, discharges of artillery and the dis- 
ma! sound of the knell marked the pro- 
cession.” 

P. 193. General Vernon died Aug. 3, 
aged 91. That the life ‘of this valuable 
man was extended to a period vhich few 
comparatively attain, was no real dis- 
tinction; but that he attained it with se 
little infirmity of body, and no infirmity 
of mind, is so rare ap instance in human 
life protracted to extreme old age, that # 
deserves to be recorded, He was a good 
and kind master, an affectionate husband, 
and an ardent friend. fn the early part 
of his life, he had lived much in what is 
called the great world; but he had lived 
in it without corrupting his principles, 
Vitiating his morals, or enervating his 
mind: in his latter years he retired into 
the bosom of his family, and lived witha 
few select friends; and, to the last bour 
of his life, was the charm of the little cir- 
cle which strrounded his fire-side, With- 
out any thing of the garrulity or the pees 
vishnéss of old age, his conversation was 
quick and animated ; and flowing, as it 
did, from a mind well stored with read- 
ing, a8 well as strengthened by that large 
experienve which minds like his acquire 
by a liberal commerce with the world, 
and from a heart replete with benevo- 
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Jence, never failed to deligtt and to in- 
ruct his hearers: the style in which he 
ivered his sentiments was manly and 
vigorous ; and “hié te¥ié was such, that 
one seemed to be listerfiig to some vene- 
rable patriarch or ‘antiént philosopher, 
Yet, with afl this superiority of mind arid 
manner, there was hothifig austere, no- 
thing dictatorial in his air; on the con- 
trary, his courtesy was such, that “he of- 
ten suflered Folly to triumph over Wis- 
dom, and Flippancy to silence Sense. 
His last hours were interesting and edify- 
ing ; he saw the approach of death with- 
out terror; and prepared his own unéub- 
dued mind, as weli as the miinds of his 
surrounding friends, for that awful event, 
to which be at last submitted with the 
calmness aud fortitude of a Christian. 

P. 197. The remains of Sir A. Munro 
were deposited, Sept. 2, in a catacomb 
under the altar of the chapel of the Pound- 
ling-hospital, agreeably to his will, 





Deatus. 

March AT Bengal, where he bad long re- 

+. sided on thé Company's civil 
establishment, Joshua John Brownlow 
Proby, esq. youngest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. P. Dean of Lichficid, ke: 

June 16, At Senegal, aged 25, Ensign 
John Hardy, son of Mr, i. musician, of 


Oxford; a young man deservedly es-° 


teemed. His death -was occasioned by the 
upsetting of a boat, in which he was going 
to visit the captain of a guand-gbip. 

21. At Carlow, Catharine, wife of James 
Byrn, esq. and eldest daughter of the late 
Nicholas Archdale, of Mouut Eccles, co, 
Dublin, esq. She was an affectionate wife, a 
tender parent, a humane mistress, a friend 
to the poor, and has left a humerous family. 

_ duly 8. At Madeira, Barbara, second 
dau. of Sir Henry Hay Macdougall, bart. 

Makerstown. 

ii, At Jamaica Hospital, John Love 
Haunmick, esq. lieutenant of His Majesty’s 
ship-Polyphemus. © In him the profession 
has lost a most honourable and exalted 
character, and pis family and friends a 
beloved obfect of admiration, 

27! In Jervis-street, Dublin, that emi- 
rient ‘portrait-painter, Thomas Robinson, 
esq, who had in the beginning of this year 
ne n elected by the Socicty of Artists in 

Sablin their President. “ He was born on 
the banks of Windermere in Westmore, 
Jand;,and having displayed éarly marks 
of genjus in the Art in which he aft: rwards 


excelied, he was, by the kind recommend.’ 
jon of John, Christjan Curwen, esq. ~ 


M. P. for Carlisle, admitted his pupil by 
e celebrated George Romney, and sdon 
after he left him was invited over to Dub- 
lin, and thence removed tothe North of 
Ireland; first, in,1793, to Lawrencetown 
in the parish of Gilford, in the county of 
Down. He afterwards resided at Lisburn ; 


and in 1801 settled at Belfast, where he 
continued till 1808, when he removed to 
Dublin, leaving every where behind him 
many excellent portraits, and other pio- 
ductions, in which he displayed great 
skill and taste, Many ‘of these are in 
possession 6f Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more, who carly admired and encouraged 
his merit; as did afterwards Dr, Law, late 
Bishop of Elphin. He was bighly vsteemed 
by all that knew him_ for his simplicity, 
integrity, and knowledge of the Pine Arts, 
which he so well illustrated by his pencil, 
and exemplified in his innocent and yir- 
tuous life. He has left one son, Thomas 
Romney Robinson, who has been disiin- 
guished by an early display of poctical 
etalents, and is now a scholar on the foun. 
dation of Trinity College, Dublin; where 
he lately took his Bachelor's Degree. 
Some of the early productions of this 
young Poet may be seen in our former 
volumes *; and a Collection of them was 
published at Belfast 1806, 8vo. His Elegy 
on the death of his father’s friend, George 
Romney, written before hé was eleven 
years old, is prefixed by Mr. Hayley to 
his Life of that celebratéd Artist, together 
with an engraving of his Portrait. 

28. At West Bamff, in the parish of 
Arbuthnot, Kincardineshire, at an ad- 
vaneed age, Mr. Alex. Jollie, farmer, bro- 
ther of Mr. France's J. bookseller, Carlisle. 

August 2. On his passage home from 
Jamaica, Charles Cubbisun, esq, native 
of Ayr; bemg the last of four brothers, 
three of whom died on that island. 

8. At Loughborough, aged 31, Mr. 
James Holland, only surviving son of 
Henry UH. esq. 

At Hinckley, the wife of Mr. James 
Griffiths, daughter of the late Wm. Iliff, 
of that place. 

9, In Dumfries-shire, Mrs, Miller, the 
younger, of Dalswinton. 

13, At Venice, the French general 
Menou,. so well known by. the campaign 
in Egypt. He appears to have been a 
favourite of Buonaparte ; for he protected 
him, on his return to France, against all 
his efficers, who attributed the necessity 
of evacuating that country to his misma- 
riagement. Like his friend Buonaparte, 
he changed his religion, married an Egyp- 
tian woman, wore the turban, and took 
the name df Abdaflah Menou, Buona- 
parte made him a Count, and Governor 
of Venice; but neve¥ entrusted him with 
any imilitary command, where active opé- 
rations were going on. *. 

16, Mr. Philip Sandford, jun, second sou 
of Mr. 8, bodkseller, of Shrewsbury... 

18, At Senbam, rear Sunderlan alter § 
long, trying, arid very aMictive illness, of 
a gonsumption, Joseph Blaghet, 


man «f very di uished ‘talent: 
* See vols. LKXXE 1124; lL 
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had for the past two years engaged the 
care and culiure of Mr. Pratt, who gives 
the subsequent interesting account of him 
ina Note in * The Lower World.” a Porm*, 
gecavioned by Lord Evrskine’s Pill for pre- 
vention of wantun cruelty to Animals: 
“ The pablick are as yet bui slightly ac- 
quainted with the merits of this extraor- 
dnary young mau; the only mark of his 
genius, properly before them, being * The 
Times,” an Ode on the comsacncement of 
the year 1809; one of the most important 
events of which, the glorious though un. 
fortunate straggle -of the Spanish nation 
for its | berty, furnishing its principai sub- 
ject. It was, however, vot undistinguished 
by the professional critics; and to adopt 
the language of one of them, “ hailed as 
possess."g many beauties which are not 
to be found im many of the effusions of a 
highiy-cuituivawcd Muse ;” and by another, 
“as a bud promising future excellence, 
when matured by tine and experience ; 
the age of the author being, as they 
(rightly) understeod, lithe more than 
twenty.” Th.s information is intended by 
the Kditor to serve as a notice of farihe: de- 
velopements of bis young friend’s genius, 
ina volume now in the press, and which 
will be accompanied by many deeply in- 
teresting circumstances, not of merit only, 
bat of misfortune. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, meanwhile, to observe, that a con- 
siderable impression of many of the pieces 
which will be included in the proposed 
collection, have been liberally dispersed, 
and bountifully recompensed for the au- 
thor’s profit and honour by private circu- 
lation, under the title of ‘* Specimens of 
the Poetry of Joseph Blacket,” with intro- 
ductory observaiious by the Editer. And 
of those sp-cigens printed, but still not 
published, the opinion is so nearly one, 
and that favouraule, that it may be received 
as a happy earnest of the sanction of the 
publick m general, towards assisting the 
fame of the amiable author, and still add- 
ing farther to the comforts of his now 
orphan disughter, and aged mother. 

At. Threepland, Cumberiand, Mrs. 
Mary Jackson, aged 82 years, 40 of 
which she had been a widow, and was 
greatly respected through life. She was 
the person who first discovered the method 
of raising what are‘now called Potaror- 
Oats, so generally eultivated, and with 
stich success, im various parts of the 
kingdom, ‘The circumstance which led to 
it was the deceased’s observing a single 
stem of oats growing on a potatoe-rig; 
the seed of which had been conveyed thi- 
ther by the wind. Observing that the 
straw was uncommonly strong when the 
5rain was matured, she preserved it, and 


* See our Vol. LXXX. p. 454. 
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used it for seed the ensuing season ; which 
sacceeding in a very extraurdiuary degree, 
the method was svon after adopted by 
numbers of farmers. 

Aged 42, Rev. Thomas Scott, of Wat- 
ton-green, Norfolk. 

At Saltfleet, aged 78, Mr. Darnell, of 
Trussiborpe, grazier. 

20. At Newport, Isle of Wight, Jobn 
Kirkpatrick, esq. banker. 

21. At Teignmouth, the wife of Com- 
modore Byng, of the Belliqueux. 

22. At Teddington, aged 54, James 
Mercer, esq. of Bolsover-street, Mary- 
le-bune ; many years in the commission of 
the peace for Middlesex. 

In Charles-strect, Whitebaven, aged 
47, Thomas Dixon, sawyer. His death 
was occasioned by an accident on the 14th, 
which, from iis nature and extent, rendered 
medical assistance unavailing. 

Mr. Chalmers, a comedian of long-esta- 
blished provincial celebrity. He was 
found speechless at the door of a house in 
Worcester, and died shortly afterwards 
in the Infirmary. It was supposed that 
he fell down in a fit of apoplexy, occa- 
sioned by the bursting of a -blood-vessel in 
his head. 

At Sonthampton, Lady Hayward. 
While at dinner with some friends the 
evening before, she was suddenly taken 
ill, and immediately conveyed home in a 
sedan chair; but the malady increased 
so rapitly as to cause her dissolution at 
four.o’clock the next morning. 

Laura, daughter of Henry Lane, esq. 
of Bedworth? 

23, In Granard, Hugh Ker, esq. As 
he was cleaning his pistols, one of them 
went off, and lodged the contents in his 
brain: be survived but a few minutes, 
He has left a wife and several children. 

At Maidstone, aged three years, Charles, 
son of Mr, Dering Addison. He went 
after a play-gun into some hot ashes, pro- 
duced from the barning of tanner’s turf, 
which scerched him in so shocking a man- 
ner as to cause his death the next day. 

At Brandua, near Newark, aged 83, 
Mr. Richard Robinson, father of Mr, 
Charles R- merchant, of Hail. 

24. At Market Harborough, aged 66, 
Frances, the wife of Rowland Rouse, gent. 

Aged 7‘, Rev.Chas. Blount, of Warwick, 

At Summer-hill, Kidderminster, aged 
79, Mr. Josiah Widnell, nearly fifiy years 
carpet-manufactarer in Hclborn, London. 

25. At Islington, co, Middlesex, aged 
32, Capt. John Bushby, R. N. 

On St. James’s-parade, Kingsdown, 
Mrs. Hester Were, widew of the late Mr. 
Joseph W. 

26. Suddénly, at Brompton, Charles 
Palmer, esq. 

At Highgate, aged 64, Mrs. Gibbes. 
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At Cheltenham, Sir Ralph Woodford, 
bart. so created in 1791. He was formerly 
minister extraordinary to the court of 
Denmark. 

Lieut. Lovell, of the Puissant. 

27. Aged 19, Fliza, the wife of Thomas 
Harris, esq. commander in the Hon. East 
Ind:a Company’s Service. 

At New Fud-square, Hampstead, of an 
inflammation on the lungs, azed 35, Mary, 
the wife of Edward Clavering, esq. 

Ju Portsmouth, Major Inues, of the Dith 
or Scotch Brigade, who came home in his 
Majesty's ship Méan, from Lisbon: he 
had landed but a few hours.—This officer 
had often distinguished himse!f in his 
country’s battles. He was a Suabaltern of 
the Grenadicr Company of the 94th Regi- 
ment, at the storming of Seringapatam, 
when Capt. Hay (brother of the present 
Brigadier-generalt Hay, of the Scots 
Royals), and one Subaltern were killed ; 
and Mr, Innes and another Subaltern, all 
of one company, were badly wounded. 
His long services in the East Indies brought 
on a liver complaiut; and his active ser- 
vices at Cadiz produced a dysentery, of 
which disease he died in the prime of Jife. 

At Grantham, iu the prime of life, the 
wife of Mr. Newcome, attorney at law. 

28. At his house of Druinsheugh, Fran- 
cis Earl of Moray, Lord Stewart of Castle 
Stewart. He is succeeded by his eldest 
son, Lord Down. 

At Ince Blundell, near Liverpool, aged 
86, Henry Blundell, esq. 

At Pett, near Hastings, Mr. George 
Mantle, adjutant of the Leicestershire 
Yeomanry Cavalry. He was a discipli- 
warian of the old school, and much es- 
teemed by the officers of that regiment, 
for the independent spirit he aiways 
evinced in the discharge of his official 
duty. With much apparent hardihood of 
character, he possessed an ample share of 
philanthropy, and was deservedly esteem- 
ed, as a sincere friend, and a man of strict 
honour and probity. 

At Oxford, aged 68, Rev. Charles Da- 
vies, M, A. vicar of Sutton-Benger, near 
Chippeaham, Wilts, and formerly fellow 
and tutor of Pembroke-college. 

29. A few days after <lelivery of her 
first child, which wag still-bora, aged 39, 
Mrs. Mary Lush, wife of Charles Lush, 
esq. of Charles’s-square, Hoxton. Gifte 
with powers of mind which fall to the lot 
ef few, with a quick discernment of cha- 
racter,. she was liberal in her opinions, 
and tender to the failings of humanity, 
She was particularly distinguishe! by a 
cheerful and benign temper, uniting the 
‘most pleasing urbanity of manners to the 
strictest attention to the duties of religion, 
Her loss will long be lamented by her fa- 
mily and: friends, and by all who could 
appreciaie the value of her amiable dis- 


position. 


Mr. Geo. Middleton, who has contri- 
buted much to the improvement of agri- 
culture in the neighbourhood of Cromarty, 
He was thrown fiom bis horse, and killed 
on the spot, at Avoch, on his way to [n- 
verness, 

Of a decline, at Lympston, Devonshire, 
whither she had been removed for the be. 
nefit of the air, the wife of Mr. J. ITill, 
merchant, of Rotherhithe. Her disorder 
was caught by sitting opposite an open 
window, in a current of air, at church. 

30, At his brother's seat, Colnbrook, 
Monmouthshire, Wm. Ferdinand Hanbury 
Williams, esq. late of the 17th foot. 

Suddenly, at his farm near Bishops- 
bourn, Thomas Parker, esq. mayor of 
Canterbury. 

The wife of Mr. Jones, surgeon, Ban. 
bury. 

In Portland-sqvare, Bristol, the wife of 
the Rev. Joseph Atwell Small, D. D. mi- 
nister of St. Paul’s, Bristol. 

In Park-street, Nottingham, Miss Sta- 
niforth, daughter of the late Charles §, 
esq. of Southgate-house, Derbyshire. 

31. In Paradise-row, Chelsea, after a 
lingering illness, aged 74, Mrs, Catha- 
rine Abbott, spinster. In the sweet calm, 
in the constant and geatic uviformity of 
this good lady’s life, common minds might 
perhaps perceive little to attract their 
notice, and still less to excite ther appro- 
bation and applause ; for her wishes were 
few, her pursuits were humble and unob- 
trusive, the “ noiseless tenour of her way” 
was kept in a straight but private path of 
Christian virtue, and the circle of her 
very respectable acquaintance was studi- 
ously timited. Mrs. A. remained single 
through choice, as we ave given to under. 
stand: she had many matrimouial offers 
made her; whether her determination was 
the result of disappointed affection or not, 
we stoop not to enqnire. She was well 
calculated to adorn either state. Agree- 
able in person, amiable in disposition, in- 
dependent in fortune, this worthy woman 
made it appareatly the sole aim of her ex- 
istence to be doing geod to the poor, the 
sick, the helpless, anc the mentally dis« 
tressed. Numerous, indeed, are the in- 
stances, discovered since her decease, of 
Mrs, A.’s cunsiderate an! liberal benefi- 
cence to objects of variously pitiable con- 
ditions, to the innocent and uufortueate ; 
aye, and to the guilty aod repentant, 
Our pages sha!! never be made the vehicle 
of base reproach to any wretched, being; 
but, were we so inclined, we are enabled 
to state a recent remarkable proof of Mrs. 
Abbott’s charity towards a person of the 
latter description, that entities the old 
lady’s memory to the most unqualified 
and enthusiastic veneration. Here, ber 
soul gencrously rose above the pardonable 


scrupulosity of her sex; and, though all 
; delicacy 
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delicacy and purity herself, this excellent 
lady undertouk to reclaim a frail young 
woman from error, succeeded in the dif- 
ficult task, took her to her own home, 
and, finally, just before her own death, re- 
stored the lamb that was lost to her recon- 
ciled and rejoiving family. On a wpic 
thus peculiarly teader and aff-cting, our 
respect for the living compels us to narrate 
no more ; but our duty to suciety at large, 
and our sincere rega:d for the character 
of the dead, would uot permit us consci- 
entiously to say less. ‘he departed »hould 
serve either as warnings or as examples: be 
this our candid apulogy to those whom it 
may be thought aud allewed to concern. 
Mes. A. was, when alive, a glorious pat- 
tern to single ladies of unassuming good- 
ness and active benevolence; she is gone! 
but let us cheer ourselves with the hope, 
that (by means even of this very imperfect 
tribute to her virtucs) t» many a modest, 
many a well-disposed female in private life, 
@ANOYS’ ETI AAAET. 

Suddenly, at Chingford Hetch, Win. 
Bell, esq. 

At Twickenham, Mr. Geo. Newport, of 
Gray’s-inn-lane. 

In Sluane-street, aged 34, Alexander 
Leitch, esq. who for many years laboured 
under a severe‘malady, which he endured 
with exemplary patience. 

Aged 71, Paul Chadwick, esq. an old 
jahabitant of Sioane-strect. 

At Winchester, Richard Church, who 
was bitten by a mad cat about niné months 
since ; but felt no ill consequence till that 
day, when he was seized with hydrophobia, 
and died. 

At Needham-Market, aged 81, Rev. 
Henry Spelman, of Narborough, Norfalk ; 
and late of Caius-college, Cambriiyge ; 
B.A. 1750; M.A, 1754, 

At Clifton, aged 72, Mrs. Prust, mother 
of Mr. S..P. merchant. 

At ep wag near Belvorr Castle, 
aged 77, John Notzel, a native of Swit- 
rerland, “and particularly known for hav- 
ing saved the life of the great Marquis of 
Granby ; who ever after, as well as the 
rest of the Rutland family, evinced the 


reatest esteem and friendship for him, 


He carried the standard at the funeral of 
the Duke of Rutland in Nov. 1787, whe 
died Lord Lientenant of Ireland. 

Lately, At his brother's, George Palmer, 
@sq. in Doughty-street, Mr. Thomas Pal- 
mer, of Brighton, who for some years 
filled the offices of Overseer and Churéh- 
warden of that parish in a manner which 
reflects honour on bis memory. 

At the island of St. Thomas, David 
Fernandez, esy. late of South Lambeth. 

At Haddington, Capt. Kutherford, of 
the 25th reg. ; and on Moulsey Hurst, 
Capt. Hants, They cach fell a dreadful 
sacrifice to a punctilious regard to-these 
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false principles of honour, which have so 
long and so often disgraced hamanity ! 
Their antagonists bave abscunded, 

At the Black Rock voad, near Doablin, 
Patrick Sharkey, esq. weil known as the 
origina) proprietor of the “ Racing Ca- 
Jendar,”’ and judge of the Carregh. 

The wife of Thomas Kemmis, esq: of 
Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Sept. 1, At Bridgevorth, aged 81, Tho- 
mas Haslewood, esq. 

At Greenwich, Miss Prisca Anderson, 
youngest daughter of the late Col, A. 
Royal Artillery. 

Mr. Biackband. of Guosall, near Staf- 
ford. He fell fiom his horse, within a 
short distance froin his door, by whict he 
received so much injury that be survived 
but a short tite, 

Aged 21, Licut. Prederick Talbot Pow. 
ler, Royal Marines, only son of Mr. FP, 
of Clement’s-inn, solicitor. Hrs remains 
were interred, in the burial-gtoand at 
Chatham, with inilitary honvtrs 

At Middlewich, Cheshire, Mr. G. Legh. 

In Berners-street, Robert Gregory, esq. 
of Coole, near Corke, Ireland. 

Aved 77, Edward Soutbouse, esq. for- 
merty one of his Majesty’s Judges in Bri- 
tish America, 

2. At his father’s house, Stratford, Es- 
sex, Mr. John Thompson. 

At Eydun-lodge, Northamptonshire, 
aged 70, John Watker, esq. of ——. 
The wife of Charles Grooby, esq. 

Chapel-street, Grosvenor-squtre. 

Mr. David Haigh, landlord of the Shak- 
speare tavern, Halifax. Having got out 
of bed in ‘his sleep, he unfortunately 
threw up the chamber window, and, fall- 
ing mto a yard adjoining the premises, 
was so dreadfully bruised as to cause bis 
immediate death. He was in the prime 
of life, and has left three children and a 
pregnant wife to lamewt his logs. 

At Charlton, near Blandford, the wife 
of Thomas H, Bastard, esq. 

At Milton-abbey, near Blandford, Mrs. 
Tloit, formerly of Broadwell-grove, Oxon, 
sister of William Turuer, esq. of Shipton- 
upon-Cherwell. 

At Stockwith, near Gainsborough, age 
72, Mr. Thomas Barrow, schooynaster, 

3. At the Nursery, Lewishaia, aged 
74, Mrs. Russell. 

At Birkmhead-priory, near Liverpool, 
the wife of Wm. Charl?s Lake, esq. 

In Old Burling'on str et, aged 72, the 
How. Kdward bouverie, M. P, for North- 
ampton, uncle to the preseat Earl of 
Radnor, 

At the bouse of E. W. Bootle, esq. in 
Portland-place, the wife of Anthony Har- 
dolph Kyre, esq. of Grove, M, P. for 
Notunehaimsbire. 

At his svx’s, ‘Gloneester-place, New- 
voad, aged 09, Thomas Black, esq. 

Aged 
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Aged 26, Mr. Thomas Smart, surgeon, 
of Barton. 

4. Aged 82, Joseph Paice, esq. 

Frances eldest daughter of John Dyer, 
esq. of Bermondsey-square. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Susannah Towns- 
end, of Churchestreet, Spita! fields, relict 
of Thomas T. esq. late of Broad-street. 

5. Av Brighton, aged 62, Henry Hughs, 
8q. Hee ley-stre*t; miny yerrspr mter 
to the House of Commons. He was a good 
scholar ; and a worthy, unassaining man. 

At Kingsland, Middlesex, Mr. Joseph 
Savage, surgeon, 

Io Modtague-street, Russell-square, 
aged 39, Mrs. S. Day, widew of the late 
Wm. D. esq. 

In Gieat icorge-str. Westminster, Chas. 
Small i’yvus, esq. late M, P. for lover, 
and ane of the Lords of the Treasuy 
iw Mr. Piit’s adminiswation, He was vorn 
Nov, 3, 1766, the 2d son of Jobu P. esq. 
of Cheam, cu. Surrey, and Greenhill-grove, 
co. lieris, by Martha, youngest surviving 
dauguter aud cohen of Claries Small, es. 
of Lewisham, co. Kent. He died un- 
masried. In 180, be published a poem, 
jatituled, “ The Severega; addicssed io 
his Jinperia! Majesty of all the Russias,” 
superbly printed, with bis own portrait 
prefixed ; of which a copy maguiticently 
bound was sent over to Kussia. [‘Lhe 
Hero, as almost nmediately afterwards 
appeared, was unfortunately chosen, See 
vol. LAX. p, 854.) 

At Huli, aged 59, Sarah, the wife of 
Mr. J. Motieram, of Gainsborough, wharf- 
inger. | Im landing out of the Gaimsbo- 
rough packet, ber fyot shipped, and she 
feil, by which her leg was so much hurt 
that a mortification eusued, 

At Frenchay, Mrs. Hill, relict of James 
H. esq. late Mayor of Bristol, 

Aged 77, Mrs. Sarah Dyer, many years 
tea-dealer iv Bristol. 

Very suddenly, aged 34, Mrs. Coup- 
land, of the tavern in York, widow of Mr. 
R, C. who died in March 1808, 

At Leopardstown, co. Dublin, the seat 
of Lord Castiecoote, aged 27, the R git 
hon. C. Henry Coote, lieutenant-coloncel 
in the Queeu’s County Militia. 

6. Ou Wimbiedou-commm, killed ina 
duel, Geo. Payne, esq. of Sulbv Abvey, 
near Welford co. Northampiou. The cause 
of this di graceful and faiai duel is stated in 
the pubiic priats to have be n an attach- 
ment to a young lady who was a visitor 
in the family, and sister to Mr. P.’s anta- 
gonist. He was the younger son of the 
late Reyné + ayue, esq. (who ict him bis 
fortune, to the amount of £14,000, a- 
year); aud uc phew to Mr. Creevey, M.P. 
for ‘Phetfurd. tle has left four childscn 
by his wife, who was Miss Gray. 

Mrs. -Coward, of Brixtun Causeway, 
Surrey. 


At Burwash, Sussex, aged 64; Wm. 
Constable, esq. 

At Richmond, Mr. Williamsen, who 
formerly belonged to the Bath theatre, 
and afterwards to Covent-garden, where 
he first appeared as the original Bol of 
the Mull, in the opera’of “The Wood- 
man.”—-The eventing before his death, he 
feli out of bis chair in a fit, and never 
spoke afterwards, 

Of an apoplectic fit, Mr. Croft, linen- 
draper, of Blackfriars-road. He was serv- 
ing in his shop at an early hour in the 
morning, and died before twetve. 

At Lullingstone castle, Kent, aged 77, 
Sir John Dixon Dyke, bart. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Purvis, mother of Ro-« 
bert P. esq. late of Beccles, Suffolk. 

Mr. T. James, sbip-bu:lder, Bristol. 

7. In Weymouth-street, aged 87, Mrs. 
Jane Robinson, relict of Morris R. esq. 

Ge rard Backus, esq. of Bury-court, 
S. Mary Axe, many years a Dutch 
merchant of the city of Losion. 

Suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, aged 
79, Mrs. Sarah Parker, of Cid Broad -street, 

At Spalding, universally respected, 
Mrs. Gardiner, widow of Mr. Charlies G 
merchant, and daughter of the iate Alder- 
man Ayre, of Boston. 

Mr. Daniel White, of Blakeney. His 
death was occasioned by the overturning 
of the coach which runs through Thorn- 
bury and Bristol. He was taken up nearly 
lifeless, and died in a few hours, (See 
ps 279.) 

8. Thomas Loggen, esq. of Basinghall- 
street, an eminent solicitor: 

Aged 10, Joho, only son of John Ham- 
man, esq. Bow-laue. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Geo, Knight, 
of Horskeydown,. 

Guy, son of the Hon. Lieut,-col. Geo, 
Carleton. 

At Melksham, aged 34, the wife of Mr. 
Thomas Bruges. 

Auua Maria, second daughter of the 
late Wim. Pope, esq. of Hillingdon, Middsx. 

At Margate, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, Mr. G. Readhead, of Phil- 
pot-lane, London. 

At Brighton, owing to a dreadful acci- 
dent, while returning from Worthing, bythe 
overturning of the stage coach, Mr. R,Cole, 
a respectable solicitor, of Windsor, (See 
p. 279.) He underwent an amputation of 
the leg, and, about an hour afer expired, 

At Marsten, near Frome, the Hoa, 
Geo. Boyle, second sou of the Marl of Cork. 

At Richmou.-iill, Prancis Warren Bon- 
ham, esq. 

Aged 66, Rev, John Day, rector of 
Horsiord, Nor/olk, and perpetual curate 
of 5:. Benedict’s, Norwich. , 

At Cadogau-piace, aged 20, Caroline 
Henrietta Napier, youngest dau. of the 
late Hon, George and Lady Sarah N. 

10, Mr. 
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10. Mr. Campbell, surgeon and apothe- 
cary, of Coventry-stree. As he was pro- 
ceeding to Ramsgate, on-board of a hoy, 
for the benefit of the sea-aiy, being much 
fat:gued, he ay down, wrapped in bis 
great coat, ov the deck of the vessel, and 
fell fast aslecp. Im consequence of ad- 
verse wind, the hoy could not make the 
Pier, but was bearing off till it biew fai: ; 
when the vessel tacking up, she went gan- 
wale to, and Mr. C. was unfortunately 
precipitated into the sea. Notwithstand 
ing the extreme shock, he kept afloat for 
upwards of a quarier of au hour, when 
the boat was put out, and he was brought 
on deck, but che vital spark was extinct ; 
and though two professional men were on 
board, they tried in vain to produce 
re-anumation. 

At | righton, aged 72, James Mitchell, 
esq. of Liunehouse, 

11, At Lee. Kent, aged 74, Sir Francis 
Barmg, bart. one of the Directors of the 
East India Company, and formerly M. P. 
for Taunton. He was of a Devonsinre 
family ; came to London carly in life, and 
studied mercantile affairs, if we mistake 
not, in the house of Boelim. His taleuts 
were of a very superior cast, and highly 
improved by reading. Few men under- 
stood the real interests of trade better ; 
and it may surely be added, few men cver 
arrived at che highest rank and honour of 
commercial life with more unsullied inte- 
grity. At his death, he was enquestionably 
the first merchant in Europe ; first in 
knowledge and talents, and first in cha- 
racter and opulence. His name was known 
and respected in every commercial quar- 
ter oi the globe; and by the East India 
Company, and other public trading bodies, 
he was consulted as a man of consummate 
knowledge and inflexible honour. ‘Through- 
out his long and respectable life, he acted 
on those steady principles which seldom 
fail to raise men to opulence’and credit, 
although they may not always cnable 
them to shine with such superior lustre. 
One obstruction Sir Francis Baring had to 
contend with from his earliest days— an 
incurable deafness. By the usual helps, 
however,-he con rived that th:s should 
very little impede tis commun cat uns ; 
and both iu Perliament, and as chaiman 
of the East fucia Company, bis opinion 
was so highly valued that every pains 


‘was taken to prevent the subjegt in devate 


from suffering by his infirmity, His pri- 
vate, as weil as public life, if faithfully 
delineated, would form a most instruetive 
lesson to the mercantile world; and a les- 
son particulariy necessary at a time when 
$0 many seem to forget or despise the ge- 
buine attributes of au Kngiish merchant, 
and aspire at sudden and unsubstan! al 
wealth and credit, by the paltry specula- 
tious of mere feaud and low cuaping. On 


the contrary, the soundest principles and 
truest policy laid the foundation of Sir 
Francis Baring’s fortune and character, 
and guided him in all his transactious. 
In future annals, he will rank with the il- 
lustrious names of Gresham, Firmin, and 
Rarnard, men who have formed the Eng- 
lish character, and to whom English 
commerce is indebted for its superiority. — 
ile was physically exhausted ; put hiv mind 
remained unsubdued by age or infirmity 
to the last breath. His bed was surrvunded 
by xine out of ten, the number of bis sons 
and daughters, all of whom he assisted 
to establish in splendid independence, 
Three of his sons carry on the commer- 
cial house; and the other two are res 
turned from India with fortunes. To his 
five daughters, who are all married, he 
guve most liberal dowries; and, in addi- 
tion to all this, it is supposed he has left 
freehold estates to the amount of haif a 
million. He was the personal holder, it 
is said, of upwards of two millions of the 
first Omoaium. Such has been the result 
of the honourable life of this English mer- 
chant |, The remains of Sir Prancis were 
deposited on the 20th, in the family-vault 
in Micheldever church, near Siratton- 
park ; on which Occasion, the whole of his 
tenoantry had mournimg given them. 

13. At Mongcham parsonoge, wr the 82d 
year of his ame, after littie more thas an 
hour’s indisposition, the Rev. Henry Di- 
mock, of Peinbroke-college, Oxford, M. A. 
1751; rector of St. Edmund the King, 
and St. Nicholas Acons, London, and of 
Blackmanstone, inthe county of Kent; and 
oveof Mr. Urbau’s valuable correspondents, 
Of this good man, atthe close of a long 
life spent im the practice of every duty, 
professional, social, andl domestic, it may 
be truly said, he feil asieep. The depth 
and soundness of his learning, the strict 
orthodoxy of his belef, and the primitive 
simplicny and integrity of his manners, 
migit have entiled him to the highest 
offices in the Church > bat, in this world, 
reward dees not always accompany desert. 
In the Father's house are many mansions, 
His will be bright and splendid, as weve his 
talents and his virtucs ; firm and immove- 
able, as were his perseverance and his faith. 

22, At Deal, in Kent, aged 87, John 
Carter, esq. the oldest Magistrate (per- 
haps with the exception of Lord Frederick 
Campbeil) of the county. He was brother 
of the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
the Poetess, and learned translator of 
bpictetus, who di d Feb. 19, 1506, aged 
69. He was born about December 1725, 
the eldest son of Dr. Nicholas Cagter, 
minister of Deal, and rector of Wood- 
church, and of Ham, inthe same county 
(a native of Buckinghamshire), who died 
at Deal in 1774, aged 87, by Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Swav ”, 
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esq. of Reve, in Dorsetshire, bw # dew ch- 
ter of Thomas Trenchard, «sq of V ul- 
verton and Lychet-Maltravers. inthe same 
county. Mr. Carter, after having been 
educated at Cambridge, went into the 
army, and had a company in the 9th re- 
giment of foot (if we mistake not) about 
65 years ago. Atthis period his active 
and intelligent mind made him much con- 
sulted and employed, particularly on the 
Kentish coast, when the Rebellion of 1745 
created serious fears of an iwvasion. 
Some -years afterwards he married a lady 
of good fortune at Deal, to whom some of 
his sister’s poems are addressed ; and re- 
tired to the excellent house which formed 
a portion of her property in his native 
town, there passed the remainder of his 
life, and breathed his last. Soon after, he 
was pnt into the commission of the peace 
for the county, and discharged the duties 
of it for a long perio! of years with emi- 
nent superiority, 50 as to entitle him to 
the elevation to the Chair of the East Kent 
Sessions, which he tilled for some time with 
great credit. He was a man of very lively 
and acute natural parts, very highly eulti- 
vated ; an exact and elegant classival 
scholar ; an excellent linguist; aml a 
man of extensive and general reading ; in 
all which various departments he continued 
to exercise his admirable faculties to the 
last, his final illness not having attacked 
him for more than ten days before his 
death. ‘Till that period he enjoyed all 
the powers of his body and mind with Iittle 
apparent deeay ; his memory and vivacity 
were in strong force; he moved with agi- 
lity, andthe marks of age had made litile 
impression on his person; he worked in 
his garden ; he read with eagerness; he 
talked with his usual clearness and flaency ; 
and he abated in none of the attentive po- 
liteness of the old Court. He jomed in 
all social circles ; lived cheerfully and 
hospitably ; and betrayed nothing of the 
peevishness of an Octogenarian. His per- 
son was that of an hale man, of little more 
than sixty. He had seen much of life ; 
knew its follies, and turned not with stern 
repulsiveness from an acquaintance or 
compliance with its humours. In short, 
he had all the polish and all the agreeable 
knowledge of a man of the world, added 
to that of a ready and perfect scholar. 
In his literary taste, he was what some 
would deem teo antique ; and many would 
deem too severe. Of the antients, among 
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the moderns, Pope. He seemed to pre. 
fer wit and acute sense, to sentiment and 
fancy. His politicks were those of Whig. 
gism, perhaps a little extended with the 
times. He feared despotism rather /than 
anarchy ; and corruption rather than li- 
centiousness. He saw the two extremes 
of danger, between which modern govern- 
ments were vibrating; and leaned to the 
side of the people. ‘The stores of his un- 
derstanding were so abundant, and in 
such constant exercise, that it was difficult 
to contend with him; and bis very years, 
which had all the venerabilitv, without 
any of the weakness of age, added the im- 
posing advantage of high respect and awe, 
Rank never daazled him; office and 
power he treated with indifference ; and 
all the habits of his life were guided by a 
calm and manly independence. He was 
a master of the Law (various and complex 
as it is) which concerns the duties of a 
Country Magistrate, and wielded all its 
technicalities with astonishing readiness 
and skil!. On these subjects be was firm, 
and sometimes, perhaps, a little tenacious 
in his opinions; bat it was very rarely 
that he could be detected in an error, 
His pea was continually in his hand ; and 
im the course of a long life, he was the 
‘author of several Pamphlets and Political 
Letters of a temporary nature, whieh 
have probably perished with the occasion, 
He has left a widow (his third wife) Anne, 
dau, of the late Mr.Jas. Powell, of Wingham, 
and three daughters ; of whom the eldest 
married James Williamson, esq. late 
Major of the 70th regiment; the other 
two aresingle. He was a most affectionate 
husband ; and a most fond and attentive 
father ; dedicating much of his time to the 
instruction and accomplishment of his 
children ; and applying his care and his 
fortune to their gratification. In his 
death, both they and his widow will expe- 
rience an irreparable loss. He has left 
one surviving half-brother, the Rev. Henry 
Carter, of Wittenham, in Berkshire, whe 
has several children ; of whom, two sons 
are post captains in the Navy. He has 
also left two nephews by a sister ; the Rev. 
Thomas Pennington, rector of Thorley, 
Herts; and the Rev. Montagu Pennington, 
vicar of Northbourn, near Deal, the Bio- 
grapher of Mrs. Eliz. Carter, bis sister ; 
of which truly eminent and good woman 
it is unnecessary to say any thing here. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaers Canat Proreery, Dock Srock. Fine-OrriceSaates, 
ke. in September 1810 (to the 25th), at the Oilice of Mr. Scorr, 23, New Bridge-street, 
London :—The ‘Treat and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, Dividing 40/. nett per Auvpum. 
40751.—Staffordshire and Worcesiershire, 749/. 19s. Dovidng 40/. nett per Anvam.— 
Swausea, 1602. to 165/. the last Dividend 84. per Siare.—Uuion, 110/.—-Grand Uni m, di. 
Premiam.—Thames and Medway, 52/. 10). Premium.—Momnouthshire, 31. per Share, 
Half-Yearly, 1584—Graud Junction, 294/. to 302/ —Kenuett and Avon, 44/.105.45.—Wilte 
aod Berks, 55/, te 664—Huddersfield, 394. 10s.—Rochdale, 352. te 56/,—fliesinere, 75L— 
Lancaster, 26/.—West Lidia Dock Stock, 166/.—East India Dock, 1344--Loudon Do-k 
1251. to 1271.—Globe Assurance, 126/. per Share.—linperial Assurance, 764 —-Atlas As® 
surance, Par.—East London Water Works, 2151—West Middlesex ditto, 140/.—Ken- 
Water Works, 512. Premium, 
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s dis. dis. djs. djs. a. s. dis. djs. d.ls. d.is. d. 
Middlesex 110 9/00 (140 $/52 2)55 2 Essex 102 8/48 O44 6/52 “150 6 
Surrey 113 8153 4156 O155 O157 OliKent 101 658 O44 O31 O47 O 
Hertford 98 4159 641 3/31 O51 O {Suss x 113 G00 oloo 0 51 ujoo a“ 
Bedford. $105 (152 O42 6/31 6/56 ‘5)|Sufflik 97 7/00 OO U28 B45 3 
Huntingd. 104 6/00 Olid 6/26 0/50. 9]|\Cambridg.100 6/U0 GO OF AT 8 
Northam. 99 1064 0145 0127 [51 Gl\Norfolk 97 5100 0/34 10/28 650 0 
Rutland 105 10.00 06147 6130 cCloo OllLincoln 106 9155 C196 ivle6 4155) O 
Leicester §=98 5[56 Cl¥1 726 4/:7 1/lYork 95 800 0/57 ales 108 5 
Nottingham105 0/56 9/42 O29 157 4 jDurham 104 600 O50 296 vila O 
Derby 95 2100 O00 0132 0155 €||Northum. 95 4/72 O46 4152 Teo O 
Stafford 106 0100 O46 1552 Clik 2Camberl. 97 11/56 5/58 9155 10100 0 
Salop 116 178 10}00 C159 1000 Ol! Westmor.104 Of64 O51 2| 5 Oo vo 
Hereford 226 4/64 6159 7134 10/55 Ii Lanecasteri09 S00 6/00 O92 si68 » 
Woreester 113 €/62 O48 55 756 UjChester 99 ojv0  G/uU 0}30 400 u 
Warwick 119 1100 O}44 [137 SjiS 10)! Plint 114 3100 O70 6/00 WO @ 
Wilts 110 600 CHS 10fS 254 Of|Denbigh 115 700 U9 233 Ton Oo 
Berks Ht 7152 «(hia ol33 5/59 liAnglesea GOO O1V0 Cloo Gigd oloo ov 
Oxford = 116 OO Folie TIE 1)52 1 Carnarv, 100 Qfo8 (152 8/24 810d Oo 
Bueks lit 4WO Cha e995 66 f | Mevrionet.105 4]u9 sl Ujs2 Clo @ 
Brecon 152 10/99 Qho7 2166 Geo CiCardigan 106 O00 000 LO Ovo 6 
Montgom. 112 9|00 ef ba Huo ¢ Pembroke 66 O00 foo oo C00 @ 
Radnor 135 530 O18 2154 5jOO (i)Carmarth. 108 e 0 (165 818 400 © 

Average of Kagland aud Wales, per quaiter.||Glamorg.123 $100 098 O28 800 
115) QyGL SL 4y51 756 A /Gloucest.124 8/90 0749 SI00 O57 3 
Average ef Scotland, per quarter: Somerset 126 C/O OFS G00 0! il 6 
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time Districts of England aud Wales, by|/Vorset 121 0 C1 356 OKO O 
Which Exportation and Bounty are to bejlants = 117 7400 it Osu Siro Oo 
regulated in Great Britain.......: repenaoaipal pochpubenenieses 107 11160 9148 2129 9155 4 
PRICES OF FLOUR, September 24: 
Fine 90s. to 000;.—Seconds 80s. to 85s.—Bran I 4s. to 16..—Pollard 26s. 10 29+. 
RETURN of WHEAT, in Mavk-Lane, including only from Sept. 10 te Sept. 15; 
Total 16,219 Quarters. Average 91s. 83d.—<s. Gad. lower than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, September 15, 505. 8d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 14, 49. 61d. per Cwt 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MALKET, september 24: 





Kent et a 3/. Cs. to 44. 10s. Kent Pockets......cccce003!. 10s. to Gh Ov. 
Sussex Ditt0..2...:..c000.-2h 165, to 3/. 10s. Sussex Ditto......ccceccel. 10s, to Si. Us. 
Essex Ditto.,..,.........-.3/. Os. to 44. 10s. Farnhaia Ditto............6! . Os.to Lud. U; 





AVERAGE PRICK OF HAY ANI) SUTAW, September 17: 

SJames’s, Hay 8/. Us. Sd. Stvaw 3/.12s.0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 84 $s. Clover 9/105. Straw 
31. 5s.—Smithfield, Clover 9/. 10s. Od. Hay 9f. 10s. Od. Straw 3. 6s. Od. 
SMITHFIELD, September 24. ‘Yo sink the Offul-—per swone of 8ibs. 


tevesscecccssocccnseerete 404. t0 58, 4d. OS ae a | ae f 
MUWON...,..,0rereneeeeeed8e 4d. to Gs. 4d, Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
a OS a 4s. 8d. to6s. 4d. Beasts about 2420. Calves 200, 


SAPO eeee nears sereee 65. Od. to 7s. 4d. Shec P aud Lambs 18,°00, ligs SOU, 
COALS, September 21: Newcastle 56s. 6d. to 0Qs. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 100s. Curd 104s. CANDLES, 12s, 6d. perDoz. Moulds 15s. 64. 
LOW,. per Swne, SIb, St. James’s 4s.04@ Clare Market 4s. Od. Whitechapel 45,8 


























































































































































BRANSCOMB and CO. Stock-Brokers, 11, Holbarn, 57, 












































nad —— ane nn ee ee “See oe. 2 es —-na & & a. _ = —_— - = ie a 2  -_ = >: - = = 
Wo FRA AEEESSESAS SRE ES A RRAESSS RS Sn ko SESS LESSELEGEES Ss323 5 J 
— . came 
EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS 1N SEPTEMBER, 1810. 
Ei Bank | SperCt | 3 per Ct.|4perCtts perCr}5 perCt| Long Inia India |Exchequ. SouthSea; Old New Om- Irish ) Imp. |Eng.Lott.| Englist 
a Stock. R. Red. | Conseis. | Cons. | Navy | 1797. Ann. “tock. | Vonds. bills. Stock. Ann. Aun, nium. |sperc, SperCt.} Tickets. ; Prizes. 
S| 574 633 684 854 | 994 | ———|_ 1838 -| Qipr. jt d Spr} %34 633 J———| 22 | 67 22 15 0} fallmoney. 
1 68; 68 853 993 |————-}_ 1845 23 pr. |jyar 2 pr.j— } Ditto. Ditte, 
2} Sunday ° 
3) koliisy : : 
4) 255§ 684 673 | 853 | 99; 18} 180 |2ia2 2s 93 |— Ditto. | Ditto. 
5] shew: 684 615 shut 994 | shut 182 23.a2 ibe. 673 |———-|3 a 34 dis. G64} Ditto, Ditte. 
6) shut shut 638 shut yok shut shut |——|2lavepi shut 673 3 dis. Ditto. Ditto. 
7) shat shut 68 shut 993 | shut shut 180 }22@ar shut |———! Sa 4 dis.} shut 665 Ditto, Ditte, 
8) shut shut 672 shut 99} shut shut iso 4223p: shut Diito. Ditto. 
9} Sunday ’ : 
10] shut shat 65 stiut shut shut shut 24 pr. jl a 3 pr.j———}] shat Sa 3 dis. ——|————}_, Ditto. Ditto. 
Tl] shat shut 673 | shut shut shut shut |————-—|9ar 1 pr.|/———/_ shut 678 Sidis. |——— \ Ditto. Ditto. 
” 59 shut 673 shut t shut sy ——-—/293 a 24pr. f sar 2 pr.it-——— shut ae 662 Diito. Ditto, 
5S} shut shut O% ~hu G93 } shut shut j—-—— | 234 2- bapr. var 2 pr.j————/| shut ae Ditto. Ditto, 
14] shut 68} 67% stot yy shut shut 24a25prol a 2 pr.j————| shut —-—} 66) Ditto, Ditto. 
15] shut shut 673 iat 29k | shut shut |———-|24a25pr.j! a 2 pr.|————} shut Ditto. Ditto. « 
16} Sunda 
17 aa 67} 674 83 Og | shut 183 i——-—| 24 pr. (par. 1d.\————-|_ shut 53 654 Ditto. Ditto, 
te shut shut 63% bn t Os shu shut ——-— lla lpr. 12a Sd. |——_-_- shut 654 63 dis, —_——- 642 Ditto. Ditte. 
Mi oshut shut 654 82 ©8; | shut shut |—-——|i0a 1Spr.)3 a 1 d. |——————-!_ shut 64 dis, |-——} 655 Ditto. Ditto. 
20} 255 shut 653 shut ) shut shut j———. |i 5a l5pr.ji d. 1 pr.|————_ shat 632 6dis. |—-— Ditto, Ditto. 
91) shut shut 605 shut 68; | sbut shut = j}———-}20a18pr.j1 d 1 pr.};————|_ shut ; dis. Ditto, Ditto. 
22} hol.dvy } [pur 
23) Sunday | “ ; 
24) shut shut €62 strut 98; shut | shut ——-—j 8a lspr.j! pr. 2d |——— shut ———| 3 i dis. —_— 654 Ditto. Ditto. 
25) shut shut C64 shut or rut | shut j|———-j!4a 17pr.)2 dis. par] —————-|_ shut 66% | 54 3 dis. Ditto, Dito, 
26) shut shut 664 shat 954 | shut shut |——— [I1Sa iSpv.ji d 1 pr.|}—————]_ shut of dis. Ditto. Ditto. 
27) shut shut 653 shut 983 | shut | shut ——-1)5 alTpr.|| dis. pr.|———}|_ shut 66; 5$ dis, Ditto. Ditte, 
28) shut shut oo} suut 954 | shut shut {———-|i4al%pr.|! d 1 pr. pe eS a Ditto. Ditto. 
Priited by Nicuozs and Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, Louden.) 


CornhiiJ, 58, Haymarket, 269, Swand, 








